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Above is shown 
the “CEYLON” 
‘Rug 564 


FREE 

The latest edition of COLOR MAGIC IN THE 
HOME contains many new pictures and sug- 
gestions, as well as a valuable chart on color- 
combinations. A real help in home-beautif ying. 
Write us for a copy or just jot down your name 
and address on the margin of this page, tear 
off the piece, and mail to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 
1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONGOLEUM. 


GOLD SEAL 


ARtT-RuGs 







HARM in rooms isn’t bought by the 

dollar’s worth. It’s astonishing how 
much you can accomplish—even on the 
thriftiest budget—if you make color and 
brightness your aim. 


All the colors of a queen’s garden can be 
secured in low-priced materials for new 
hangings, chair covers, lamp shades and 
table covers. There’s even an inexpensive 
cure for that dreary, discouraged look that 
comes from threadbare floor-coverings. 


Call upon the new designs 
in Congoleum Gold Seal Art- 
Rugs. Varied — original — 
charming — patterns for 
every part of the house. 
Traditional designs in rich, 
restrained colorings; large 
and small flowered patterns; 
interesting novelties and tile 
designs of surpassing quaint- 
ness and charm. 





And what happiness you | 
find in the practical advan- 4 
tages of this attractive floor- 
covering. An easy rub-over 
with a damp mop makes the 
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Above is shown the “Mosaic” 


RESH 


Your 


rooms with 


Cheerful 
Colors 


ee brighten 
your days with 
Lighter Housework 


smooth, sanitary surface of a Gold Seal Rug 
spotless and gleaming. This means free- 
dom from dusty sweeping and beating. 
More time to enjoy rest and recreation. 


Furthermore, Gold Seal Art-Rugs are 
very durable, and need no fastening to 
prevent curled-up edges and corners. 


At today’s very low prices, a genuine 
Congoleum Go/d Seal Art-Rug is the great- 
est floor-covering bargain in America. 
Never has such big value been offered for 

so little money. 


But do not be misled by 
the many imitations which 
aim to trade on the reputa- 
tion and popularity of Con- 
goleum. There is only one 
genuine Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rug—only one genuine 
Congoleum value. You can 
tell it by the Gold Seal Guar- 
antee pasted on the pattern. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Dallas Kansas City Atlanta 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis New Orleans 
Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, 
Montreal 


Gold Seal Rug 408 





“Insist that the GOLD SEAL appear on the RUGS you buy! 
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“Yes, sir, that’s my orchestra; 
it couldn't be more realistic.”’ 


—PAUL WHITEMAN. 


Dance... 


to the music of 
America’s favorite 


orchestras 


PR: WHITEMAN. Waring’s Pennsyl- 
vanians. George Olsen and His Music. 
Roger Wolfe Kahn. Coon-Sanders. Jean 
Goldkette. Select your orchestra 
from these and other great Victor organi- 
zations. Choose your own program. Have 
all the encores you want. 

Through the new Orthophonic Victrola 





The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music for 
the home. It never disappoints. Model Four-three is $95, 


list price. Canadian price on request. 





and the new Orthophonic Victor Records, 
you can bring the best dance orchestras 
of America right into your living-room! 
Exactly as you would hear them in 
famous grills or in concert! Music no 
dance-loving feet can resist. 


cA world of entertainment 
on instant tap 
Whatever your taste or mood, the 
Orthophonic Victrola is ready to re- 
spond with music by the foremost 
artists. Music that can be heard in the 
home in no other way. For Victor 


The New 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 


tone is the tone of realism 
reproduced by Victor’s exclusive 

Orthophonic principle. Vivid! 
Lifelike! As radically different as 
the modern motor-car in comparison to 
the “‘horseless carriage.’’ 

And the new Orthophonic Victor 
Records, recorded by microphone, have 
a character of tone that is pleasing beyond 
description. Rich. Round. Mellow. 





Ask your Victor dealer to demonstrate one of these 
instruments in your home, where you may judge for 
yourself its harmonious appearance as well as its 
musical reproduction. There are many beautiful 
models, from $95 to $300, list price. Silent electric 
motor ($35 extra) eliminates winding. The Auto- 
matic Orthophonic Victrola, which changes its 
own records, is $600, list price. 


ie. \ /ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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AN ACTUAL LETTER FROM A 
P AND G HOME 





28 little spotless outfits every week 


| not to mention Peter, the cat! | 


Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


The little girl shown in one of your recent advertise- 
ments looks mighty clean and nice; but her mother 
can’t begin to use as much P anp G as I do. 


I have a little girl of six in school and it takes a 
clean dress for her every morning. I also have twin 
girls, three, and a boy, two, and it takes clean clothes 
from the skin out for them every day. I used to make 
enough clothes for them to change each day, but they 
outgrew them so fast that I am trying another plan 
now. 


They use three outfits each, two for everyday and 
one for Sunday. Every morning I set a galvanized tub 
of cold water on the stove, shave P ann G into it, and 
put in the white clothes while the water is cold. I 
let them stay in until they have boiled fifteen minutes 
and then take them out, and while rinsing them, let 
the colored clothes soak in the same water. No 
rubbing is required except on the cuffs of the little 
dresses. In that way I save money and my washing 
is not hard to do. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. J. L. Moyse, Castle, Oklahoma 


P.S. The children use P anp G to wash Peter, the cat with! 


The largest-sell 


@ 1927, P. & G. Co, 
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Less rubbing—that's one reason why more women 
use P anp G than use any other soap in the world. 


P aNp G gives such a fine, quick suds and takes out 
dirt so quickly—no matter what kind of water you 
use, hard or soft, hot or cold. Then, too, it rinses out 
promptly with never a trace of soap left to make 
yellow streaks when you iron—and your clothes are 
gloriously sweet and fresh and clean-smelling. P anpG 
really is a better soap. Don’t you think that it should 
be doing your washing and cleaning too? 


FREE—Rescuing Precious Hours. ‘‘How to take out 15 common 
stains . . . get clothes clean in lukewarm water . . . lighten wash- 
day labor.’’ Problems like these, together with newest laundry 
methods, are discussed in a free booklet—Rescuing Precious Hours. 
Send a post card to Dept. NJ-8, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ing soap in the world 
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P AND G became popular because it is such 2 
fine soap. It is now the largest-selling soap i: 
the world, so you can buy it at a price lower, 
ounce for ounce, than that of other soaps 
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HERS WAS THE MOST OUTRAGED EXPRESSION AS, ONE BY ONE, THOSE CLIENTS WHO HAD APPOINTMENTS WERE USHERED IN 
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Piloting a Social (limber 


9%| SHALL call her Mrs. Evan Larkspur. You will 
“ea not find her so listed in The Social Register. I 
}} cannot disclose her real name. That would not 
be sporting, since I intend to tell so much that, 
=| heretofore, only she and I have known and which 
she now would give so much to forget. And, furthermore, I 
shall not tell because of the pride all artists, however humble, 
take in their creation. Mrs. Evan Larkspur is now “a leader 
in New York Society” and I, until recently, was her social 
secretary. The tale of how she reached that eminence might 
destroy her standing, though the account differs little from 
the story of hundreds of other matrons among the elect. 
Possibly you have read Mrs. Larkspur’s real name. It 
appears frequently on the society pages, for the editors 
thereof now pay due heed to her activities. I made them do 
it. Magazines of the more snobby sort print her pictures— 
at Bar Harbor, at Palm Beach, on Fifth Avenue. I am re- 
sponsible for this too. 


IMustrated by Wallace Morgan 


I have sat at dinners she has given, an inconspicuous and 
little-heeded young woman, and watched her preside with 
that grande-dame air that each year makes grander. I taught 
it to her. I selected the gown she wore. Her cultured voice, 
her careful conversation, her jewels, even her guests, were all 
my work. I was her employe, but the Mrs. Evan Larkspur 
Society knows belongs to me. I made her what she is today. 

Four years ago, she was Sally Lafay—which is not the 
name she used then, either—and was hostess of a night club 
that traveled the usual route of such institutions, from 
modesty to notoriety, toaraid and toa padlock. Thereafter, 
Evan Larkspur, retired wholesaler, found surcease from grief 
over the death of his first wife by marrying her. Or perhaps it 
was she who married him. She is a person of determination. 

Three years ago, having energy, unlimited cash and a hus- 
band, twenty years her senior, whom she ruled, she became 


an aspirant for recognition in what folk still quaintly call, 
for want of a better name, ‘“‘ New York Society.”’ She hired 
me as her social secretary. That title encompassed a 
number of functions. I was social guide, etiquette teacher, 
censor, domestic diplomat and press agent—particularly 
press agent. Today she has arrived. She is a member of 
Society. This only means that society editors print her name 
and picture without undue argument. . 

I did it, yet I have never been a social light. The Vermont 
village from which I hailed was too small to support a news- 
paper, let alone a society column. I got a job ina New York 
business office. By strict attention to licking stamps and to 
subsequent duties, I rose to a salary of $30 a week before I 
was fired. Mrs. Larkspur hired me eagerly because the firm 
that had employed me was a social secretariat, first and best 
of several that now control ‘‘Society’”’ in New York. 

Once, so I have been told, Manhattan boasted a patrician 
system inclosed within rigid walls of aristocracy. Later, 
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wealth, rather than birth, became the criterion. Then 
wealth grew too common to serve as a qualification, and with 
this last distinction swept away, New York Society passed 
from actuality into print. Today it does not exist; yet 
papers devote more space to it yearly, thanks to the social 
secretariats. 

Print—mention of your name on the society page, repro- 
duction of your photograph in society magazines—is the 
ultimate social accolade 
today. What more fit- 
ting, therefore, than that 
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These gray-haired workers were, almost without excep- 
tion, broken or impoverished gentlewomen. They had to be, 
for we boasted of the culture of our handwriting. Upon Miss 
Hane’s desk was a catalogue of samples, and the opulent 
woman who had placed her social future in our hands scanned 
these samples through her lorgnette and selected the chirog- 
raphy that pleased her most. Occasionally some realist 
would choose the handwriting most closely resembling hers. 
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She pays well too. The fee charged by Miss Hane for even 

a small affair is at least $1000. In addition, she receives 
commissions from the hotel where the affair is held, from 
the florist who supplies decorations, from the jeweler who 
furnishes the favors, from the photographer who receives the 
picture concession, even from the bootlegger. For Miss 
Hane’s service can furnish liquor should her clients be so 
ignorant of the ways of New York as not to have their own 
source of supply. She can 

also supply entertainers 





super press agents should 


aeeeeten - for the party, and if neces- 





dedicate themselves to the 


sary will supervise the 





noble purpose of getting 
social citation for their 
clients? Also, what more 
profitable? 

Gertrude Hane was the 
first to see this. She has 
the sort of mind that en- 
ables her to see almost | 
anything first. Ten years 
before I came to her with 
a letter of introduction, 
she had formed the Hane 
Social Secretariat. In the 
ensuing fifteen years, 
many other similar organ- 
izations have sprung up, 
flourished. Hers, how- 
ever, is still the foremost 
and best. 

Each morning through 
the season, she sits in her 
private office in the suite 
she rents on a fashion- 
able thoroughfare. She is 
slim and distinguished in 
her severe black gown 
with the rope of tiny 
pearls about her neck. 
From this office she di- 
rects Society, flattering 
the influential, conde- 
scending to the climber, 
turning down the impos- 
sible. 

Thus I first saw her. | 
Thus I left her when two 
years later I went forth | 
to become the social sec- | 
retary to Mrs. Larkspur. 
In the intervening time I 
grew to like her asa 
human and respect her as 
a business woman, pros- 
pering in that most amaz- 
ing of businesses, New 

















hostess’ dress. In short, 
the Hane Social Secre- 
tariat is usually respon- 
sible for the entire affair, 
| including the guests. She 
| supplies them, too, from 
| that vital, precious docu- 
| ment always spoken of 
reverently as The Lists. 

The Lists—the capitals 
are justified—are the 
heart, the inner flame, the 
sanctum sanctorum of 
the Hane Social Secre- 
tariat. Without them, the 
organization could not 
liveaday. With them, it 
| possesses a power none of 
its rivals can equal. All 
of them have Lists, but 
the Hane Lists are the 
outcome of fifteen years’ 
careful compilation and 
revision. 





The Lists 


WIN ROM ‘the time when, 
| while still a governess 
| in an influential New York 
family, she first dreamed 
of the work she has real- 
ized, Miss Hane has 
treasured and improved, 
fostered and edited The 
Lists. 

“Our clients,”’ she told 
| me often, “can buy enter- 
| tainment without our 
help, but they cannot get 
socially important people 
I to come to them—unless 
they first come to me.” 

i The Lists are rosters of 
all so-called social lights 








York Society. 
Ostensibly, addressing, 
stamping and mailing in- 











‘““WHAT DO YOU MAKE HERE?’”’ 


SHE PURSUED RAPIDLY, “‘I’LL GIVE YOU MORE”’ 


| 

whom the secretariat 
| might be able to use in 
| any way. Once an affair 








vitations is the chief work 








is placed in Miss Hane’s 





of the Hane Social Secre- 





tariat. Its purpose, so the 

pleasant fiction of its ad- 

vertising runs, is to be a humble aid to the hostess oppressed 
by so many social cares that it is impossible for her to con- 
duct all her own correspondence. Actually, Miss Hane’s 
bureau, and the others that have followed the trail she 
blazed, are the backbone, framework and vital organizations 
of Society itself. 


Professtonal Soctal Arbiter 


HE task of social arbiter is no longer the work of an in- 

dividual amateur. He has been supplanted by the pro- 
fessional. Social enterprises in New York and most larger 
cities are conducted today by experts who head large busi- 
nesses dedicated to nothing but the profitable enterprise of 
keeping the degenerate remnants of old Society alive. No 
one has yet discovered just why this oxygen of commercial 
efficiency should be pumped into a moribund social body 
wholly unable to stand by itself. Yet it is done, and the 
heads of eight important social secretariats in New York 
are growing wealthy doing it. 

My first taste of New York Society was strongly flavored 
with glue. I began my training in Miss Hane’s establish- 
ment by licking stamps. Thereisa certain aristocratic for- 
mula about even this menial task. Letters must be stamped 
just so, with a sixteenth of an inch of white paper remaining 
between the perforations and the envelope edge. To stand 
the engraving of George Washington on its head is an offense 
most heinous. In the same room with me a dozen or more 
elderly women addressed envelopes. We comprised the low- 
est caste in the Hane business, yet I have appreciated since 
then that my social surroundings, while I stamped, were 
probably better than those I have now. 


More often she picked that farthest removed from her un- 
formed childish scrawl. 

Thereafter, the woman whose penmanship had been ap- 
proved addressed our client’s invitations. In her day she 
probably issued many of her own. Now she wrote them for 
hire hour after hour; and if these writers felt the sting of the 
satire, they rarely showed it. They needed money too des- 
perately to waste time on sentiment. 

Their labor brought them from fifty to seventy-five cents 
an hour. If they could squeeze in an extra hour by forgoing 
lunch, they were more than willing todoso. They would even 
omit supper, too, on a rush job, made apparently impervious 
to fatigue by the thought that each extra hour’s work was 
pushing the shadow of destitution farther back. 

Once, when Miss Hane brought a particularly flamboyant 
client into our room, one of my associates rose hastily and 
inspected a calendar upon the wall, with her back to the in- 
truder, until she had withdrawn. She was the impoverished 
sister of our client’s first husband. She could not bear to 
have her late sister-in-law see her here. Yet she addressed 
the invitations for her former relative’s musicale cheerfully 
enough and gossiped at her work with a joyous rancor. 

“‘She’s inviting the Delancy Tabbs,” she would inform us 
with a wicked glee. ‘‘That’s because ——” and would nar- 
rate some scandalous reminiscence of our client’s past. 

Theoretically, the secretariats are the humble servants of 
Society. Actually, they are its bosses. Nine-tenths of the 
large dinners, dances, receptions, teas, weddings, theatrical 
and musical entertainments launched by Society in the hope 
of attracting the attention of the society editors are planned 
and executed by these bureaus. The hostess’ responsibility is 
limited to ordering the entertainment, appearing at it and 
paying for it. 


hands, these are called 
into operation. My former 
employer is an expert on 
New York Society. She knows all the standards, the preju- 
dices and enthusiasms of the entire roster she cherishes. 
With her Lists, she literally fits guests to the individual. 

There is, of course, no guaranty that the persons she 
invites to a dance, a dinner, a concert given by a client will 
accept. Yet it is astonishing to discover how large a pro- 
portion of them do. 

Some of the more sedate and snooty elders may decline if 
the sponsors of the affair are not well known, but many of 
the younger married set and most of the debutantes and 
dancing men will swarm to anything that promises to be a 
good party. If it be a ball at a good hotel with a popular 
orchestra furnishing the music, the floor will be packed and 
the persons giving it will thrill at its success despite the fact 
that they may not know one in twenty of their guests, even 
by sight. Great are The Lists. 

There are several. There is the Cream List. This is a 
roster of the two thousand-odd really socially important 
people in the city. The Social Register lists several times 
that number. 

There is also the National List, giving the names of the 
best families in every large city in the Union. The Red Star 
List is commercial and represents the thousand names in 
America representing the greatest buying power. The Pro- 
fessional List is a roster of artists, writers, musicians and the 
like who may be lured to attend social affairs. The Charity 
List sets forth those whose pose is altruism. The Dancing 
List includes all eligible and light-footed young men. This is 
in much demand. 

It was this list that figured in the only flagrant error I ever 
saw Miss Hane make. A client who had intrusted her 
daughter’s debut to the secretariat became worried—all the 
socially: ambitious, I find, have spasms of apprehension at 
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the last minute—as to whether enough dancing men had 
been invited. Miss Hane produced her Dancing List. The 
matron read it with satisfaction that was punctured by an 
anvuished squeal. She placed a jeweled finger upon one 
narne. 

“Dancing List,” she shrilled. ‘‘Miss Hane, do you know 
who that dancing man is? It’s my father!” 

he Lists not only furnish guests for the ‘‘leaders of New 
York Society ’”’ but they have an even more important func- 
tion. They are the news value of social affairs; and news, 
publicity, print is the final aim of the present social organi- 
zation. 

‘he owner of the Hane Social Secretariat is a person of 
charm and magnetism. She displays these qualities at their 
utmost in dealing with the press. Editors like her. She likes 
them, too, though they would glow at times a rich apoplectic 
mulberry if they could hear what she calls them when they 
thwart her. The consequence of this mutual esteem is that 
the Hane organization can get press notices for social func- 
tions it manages while the same affair, otherwise, would not 
receive a line. 

| have seen my employer slam down the telephone and 
face me with a look of martyrdom. “Mr. Blank,”’ she would 
say despairingly, “says 
The Planet won’t print a 
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else, and her neighbor who, with the aid of the secretariat’s 
resources, might be polished into a creditable client. 

“T will not,” Miss Hane repeated often, “‘waste my time 
on anyone who will not be a good advertisement.” 

She is not over-exclusive. She merely has her limits of 
patience and a wise reluctance to undertake any job of social 
launching that promised to be too hard. 

It was in our reception room that I first noticed Mrs. 
Evan Larkspur. No one could have helped marking her. 
She was superlative. Hers were the most daring make-up, 
the most voluminous and glossy mink wrap, the most per- 
vasive perfume, the most dazzling diamonds, the fattest and 
most asthmatic Pekingese. Hers was the most outraged ex- 
pression as, one by one, those clients who had appointments 
were ushered into the presence of Miss Hane. Yet I could 
not help admiring her determination. She continued to sit 
until the last of those who enjoyed my employer’s favor had 
departed. 

“Bring her in,”” Miss Hane said at last with a gesture of 
despair and a sigh, “‘and I’ll turn her down again.” 

Her interview with my employer dragged on so long that 
at last I entered with the stereotyped announcement: “I’m 
sorry, Miss Hane, but you’ve forgotten Mrs. Vanderbilt.” 


“Quite impossible, at present,’’ my employer insisted. 

“Two weeks from now won’t be ‘at present,’’”’ Mrs. 
Larkspur pointed out. She tucked her Pekingese under one 
gorgeously furred arm and left. 

Miss Hane rolled her eyes toward the ceiling. ‘She wants 
to be launched,” she moaned tragically. ‘‘She should try 
the navy yard.” 

“‘She’s no worse than the Poor Little Rich Girl,’ I said. 

““Oh, my dear,’”” Miss Hane protested. ‘And besides, the 
Poor Little Rich Girl has social background. We didn’t 
have to launch her, really. All we do is keep her afloat.” 

The Poor Little Rich Girl was the most completely abject 
of my employer’s charges, an angular, sallow child, barely 
eighteen; an orphan, dismally obedient and with an enor- 
mous income. Her sole living relative, an uncle and her 
guardian, dwelt in Paris. He sent his niece to New York, 
consigning her, as though she were a bale of goods, to the 
Hane Social Secretariat with instructions to see that she got 
her proper place in Society. 

Miss Hane took command of her for a consideration, the 
exact amount of which I never learned. Her charge was 
meek and gentle, though unattractive. She did as her men- 
tor said with a mild air of uncomprehending martyrdom. 

The secretariat rented 
an apartment for her on 





line about the Boffin mu- 


Park Avenue. She occu- 








sicale unless we get some ee 
better names for the guest 


| pied it with a chaperon, 
also rented, but she never 





list.”” 

Thereafter, she would | 
telephone desperately, | 
calling up this, that and | 
the other person of social | 
repute until at last she | 
had wheedled three or | 
four into permitting their 
names to be used. None | 
of these, of course, had | 
any intention of attend- 
ing, but Miss Hane is a 
person of influence and | 
they do not like to refuse 
her. Thus armed, my em- 
ployer would call up the 
society editor again and 
manage to launch her 
client into print. 

If a hostess can acquire 
a handful of good names 
to head her list of guests, 
she can append thereafter 
ahost of the inconspicuous 
with a fair assurance that 
their predecessors will pull 
them into the papers. You 
can gauge the social posi- 
tion of the sponsor of an | 
entertainment by the | 
fashion in which the list | 
of invited guests is printed. 
If it be alphabetical, her 
guests are all worthwhile 
and she has arrived. If, 
however, she is still climb- 
ing, you will find the list 
headed by a few names of 
social importance, while 
the rest, following in non- 
alphabetical order, are 
merely the tail to her 
social kite. 


-Advancement 


\\ TISS HANE released 
iVi me from my stamp- 
licking job before the 
world became entirely 
giutinous and advanced 
me gradually to a post 
midway between confi- 
dante and private secre- 
tary. I assumed 











seemed to fit therein any 
more than she did in the 
clothes we bought her. 
i The secretariat subscribed 
| in her name to the opera, 
the Symphony Society 
and other enterprises that 
have long been considered 
the prerogatives of So- 
ciety. She went—with 
the look of one concealing 
a toothache. 


cA Costly Debut 


ITH this foundation 
laid, Miss Hane 
launched her passive 
charge upon Society. In- 
vitations for her debut 
were sent out in the name 
of her chaperon to all the 
best prospects on The List. 
It was a spectacular debut 
and cost more than $35,- 
000. So lavish, so colorful 
was the entertainment 
that even the trusted as- 
sistants of our employer, 
who always are present at 
affairs she engineers, en- 
joyed themselves despite 
their responsibility. The 
Poor Little Rich Girl alone 
remained unaffected by 
the beauty and gayety. 
This was her triumphal 
entry into the social life of 
the city, and her expres- 
sion made one doubtful 
whether she wanted to cry 
or to go to sleep. 
Following the debut, 
Miss Hane retained com- 
mand. She had her charge 
included among the guests 
at all the city’s more sig- 
nificant social affairs. 
That was simple, since the 
Hane List was the source 
of most of the guests. My 
employer also contrived 
to edge her charge into 
lists of patronesses wher- 











Supervision of the recep- 
tion room where, each 





SHE WAS HOSTESS OF A NIGHT CLUB THAT TRAVELED FROM. MODESTY TO A RAID 


ever possible and even 
had her named a vice 
president of several enter- 








morning, our clients 

















prises in which Society 








waited to bring their so- 
cial hopes and check books 
to her desk. 

Under my employer’s tutelage, I grew able to distinguish 
the possible from the impossible, the profitable from the 
dubious. They all looked alike, at frst glance, these furred 
and jeweled matrons who sat in the outer room, each with a 
lap dog—they always insisted on bringing their dogs in with 
them—and each regarding the others with curiosity and sus- 
picion. Yet to the tutored eye, it Was easy to distinguish be- 
tween the hopeless aspirant wao had money and nothing 


This was verbal dynamite that usually blew the lingerer from 
her chair. Mrs. Larkspur only blinked and did not move 
until my employer herself rose and said: 

“So sorry, but I’ve a pressing appointment. I’m sure 
you'll find the aid you want elsewhere. We’re so busy ——” 

Her visitor rose and looked carefully from her to me. She 
smiled a trifle grimly. ‘“‘I know,” she said. ‘“‘I’ll come in 
again in a week or so.” 





affects an interest. 

Two years ago, the Poor 
Little Rich Girl married. 
Miss Hane had charge of the engagement teas and recep- 
tions. She directed the spectacular pageantry of the wedding. 
By then, I had left her employ and shall never know how far 
she was responsible for the bridegroom. 

It was on her next visit to the offices of the secretariat that 
Mrs. Larkspur made her offer to me. I was in the reception 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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THE THREE MILES TO FEATHERS WERE LOVELY, 


FOR THEY WERE THREE ENGLISH COUNTRY ! 











x}IOHN RODNEY SHERE was old for his 
Ij age. His parents had died whilst he was 
a| yet at school, and at fifteen he had become 
§) the ward of an old attorney who proceeded 
&| to care for the boy according to his lights. 
%| These were dry as dust. From that time 
x4) On, John Rodney Shere was administered— 

as an estate. He was visited six times a 
year; he was inspected; he was reported upon; he was 
maintained; he was improved. 

At the end of each term he stayed with his guardian for 
one week; dismal periods, during which old Matthew Fennel 
suffered more than his ward. The former was desperately 
anxious to do the right thing by the boy—and perfectly cer- 
tain that he was doing the wrong. Asa matter of hard fact, 
he did very well; but he knew no more of children than he 
knew of lugworms, and he was too old to learn. 

No man knew better than the lawyer how to treat his 
superiors, his equals and those below him in estate; but 
everyone he met went into one of those compartments, and 
his ward was no exception to the rule. At the little old 
house in Curzon Street Rodney was treated as his guardian’s 
compeer. The two dined in state every evening and retired 
at half-past ten. In the mornings, under escort, Rodney 
walked in the Park and rode in the Row; in the afternoons 
he was taken to the tailor, the bootmaker, the Zodlogical 
Gardens or the Stores. At the end of the week he was dis- 
patched to a Devonshire farm. 














T WAS at the long, low homestead that the boy passed his 

happiest days. The farmer had been the bailiff of a great 
landowner and knew how to keep “‘the young gentleman” 
happy and well. His dame was the kindest of women and 
the best of farmers’ wives. But there were no children at the 
farm. 

All things considered, it is not surprising that at twenty- 
three John Rodney Shere was old for his age. 

It was the tenth of July, and Rodney had just left Oxford 
for the last time. His guardian was dead; he was absolute 
master of six hundred pounds a year; he was staying at his 
club in St. James’s, and he had no plans at all. 

This night there was a dance in Arlington Street, to which 
Rodney had been bidden by the hostess, whose son he knew. 
He went reluctantly. He could not dance and was not at his 
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Ilustrated by H. J. Mowat 


ease with women he did not know. But he had been asked 
of civility, and of civility he must go. And within the week 
he must call. Rodney was nothing at all if not correct. 

Behind this precise outlook a keen sense of humor stood 
him in excellent stead. It was, indeed, the very salt of his 
life. Few people suspected this. All saw a young man of 
more than average height, very well built and looking re- 
markably fit; a young man with thick black hair, gray eyes 
and an aquiline nose; a young man curiously solemn, wear- 
ing the gravity of a Justice upon his Bench. Only a very 
few saw the laughter which inhabited his eyes; this was 
seldom rampant, but it was always there. 

Rodney had been at the dance for half an hour, had 
spoken with no one but his hostess and was wondering how 
soon he could in decency withdraw, when the son of the 
house appeared, dragging a girl by the wrist. 

“Let me introduce Mr. Shere—Miss Bearskin, commonly 
called ‘’Owdareyou.’ He’ll swear he can’t dance, but I’ve 
seen him; but if you don’t fit, you can always muck in with 
the thirsties and tell one another your sins.””’ The next mo- 
ment he was gone. 

“How d’ye do,” said Rodney. 

“‘D’you really mean you can’t dance?” said Miss Bear- 
skin. 

“T’ll convince you—if you like,” said Rodney. 

They pushed off into the stream. 

After the longest minute that Rodney had ever known— 
“No, you can’t dance,” said Miss Bearskin. ‘‘What can 
you do?” 

“T can drink,” said Rodney. 

Miss Bearskin regarded him. ‘‘ You don’t look.as if you 
could,” she said. ‘‘ Anything else?” 

“‘I can answer questions,”’ said Rodney. 


“*T shall call you Truthful Joseph,”’ said Miss Bearskin. 
** And now let’s go and coal.” 

She led the way to a room in which supper was being eaten 
and drinks were being drunk. 

“What may I get you?” said Rodney. 

“Some fote gras, a roll, some butter and some champagne.” 

The champagne was easy, but it was fully two minutes 
before the requisite viands came Rodney’s way. 

With a plate in each hand, he struggled back to the corner 
in which he had left Miss Bearskin sipping champagne. The 
lady’s glass was empty, and the lady was gone. 

Rodney was rather relieved, and when he was sure that 
she was not to be seen, rid himself of the plates and returned 
to the ballroom. 

He was, indeed, upon the edge of approaching his hostess, 
when he observed Miss de Swete. And when a man observed 
Miss de Swete for the first time, he was apt, as the saying 's, 
to lose his place. 


STELLE DE SWETE was probably one of the most 

beautiful women alive. She was certainly one of tie 
proudest. As an only child, she had been spoiled to deai'1; 
and at seventeen she had been soured. Till then she had h.id 
everything that money can buy; then her father had brol...n 
his neck in the hunting field, and the creditors, of whom :10 
one had dreamed, had asked to be paid. The double shock 
killed her mother within the month, and, instead of eme: 
ing to rule a London Season, Estelle had seen her home so: 
her wardrobe fought for by dressmakers who believed tht 
two birds in the hand are worth more than one in the bu: ?; 
and the footman she had always detested, smoking in ! 
boudoir and pointing out, with all the irrelevance o! : 
drunken revolutionary, that he was her creditor to the 
tent of eighteen pourds. 

Estelle had been sent to her grandfather to share with bh. 
an aged Somersetshire mansion and, when her father’s de!)s 
had been paid, almost exactly one thousand pounds a year. 

Her visits to Town were rare. But when she came, it was 
not to hide her light. She could have gone everywhere and 
always went where sh2 could. People should see for them- 
selves that she did not care. That her hackles were always 
up is not surprising. She was deadly proud, and fate had 
hit this proud girl bet-veen the eyes. Very well. People 
should see. 
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3c it happened that, wearing a simple frock, without a 
jewel upon her body, Estelle danced that -hot night at Ar- 
li n Street with such as offered themselves and, when she 
had yo partner, stood, looking scornfully about her, with her 
beck to the wall. 
was standing so when Rodney saw her for the first time. 

\s a Lawrence might stand out of a bevy of Impression- 
isis, so Estelle de Swete, granddaughter of the tenth baronet, 
st for Rodney out of that glittering throng. Her beauti- 
fu., imperious countenance, the infinite dignity of her car- 
ri: ge, the scorn of her magnificent eyes engraved themselves 
upon his brain. People pushed past him, bumped into him, 
trod upon him, but he took no notice at all. He had no eyes 
or mind for anything but the girl. He was obsessed, rapt. 

suddenly her eyes met his across the breadth of the floor. 
For an instant they looked each other full in the face; then 
a man addressed her, and she turned away. The man, a 
complacent satyr with an unpleasant neck, was proposing 
himself for a dance. Estelle looked him up and down. 
Then she set a hand on his shoulder, and they began to move. 

Rodney sought his young host, but the latter was not to be 
found. When he returned from the search, the lady had dis- 
appeared. He began to seek her exhaustively. 


T LAST he came to a balcony overlooking the park. 
There were no lights here, and at first the place seemed 
empty; then his diligent eyes caught the white of a frock. 
Quietly he moved toward it and presently slid into a chair. 
Suddenly a girl’s voice flashed. ‘‘Do you mind letting me 
pass?”” The reply was inaudible. 

“You intolerable outsider,’’ said Estelle. ‘Because, 
thanks to the War, you are admitted to this house, can you 
see no difference be- 
tween yourself and 
me? At a dance like ; 
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of her face. Of him she could see no more, for his back was 


toward the window from which a faint glow came. 


“Why, please?” repeated Estelle, tapping the stone with 


her foot. 
“Because I love you,” said Rodney. 


There was a moment’s silence. Then the girl drew a deep 
breath. “Insolence,” she said, and struck him full on the ear. 
Rodney swore under his breath; then he began to laugh. 
An opponent’s loss of temper always steadied his own. “I 


wish you were in trousers,”’ he said. 
“ce Why ? ” 
‘Because then I should drop you into the flower bed.” 


“T see. Do you still—love me?” She made the sneer very 


broad. 


“Yes,” said Rodney. “But, if you strike me again, I shall 


drop you into the flower bed, trousers or no.” 


Estelle struck him again. In a flash he had her by the 
arms and had swung her up and over the balustrade. Fora 
moment he held herso. Then he kissed her lightly, lowered 


her as far as he could and let her go. 


As she met the wet earth, ‘“‘Damn!”’ said Estelle violently. 
After assuring himself that the shaft of light illumining 
the garden came from an open door, Rodney returned to the 


ballroom and bade his hostess good-by. 


“I’ve enjoyed myself immensely,’ he said. This was per- 


fectly true. 


Then he found the son of the house and asked him the 


name of the girl who looked so proud. 
“Oh, you mean Estelle,”’ said the latter. 


“Estelle de 
Swete. Granddaughter of the tenth baronet. She’s a corker. 
She’s up on one of her raids. Periodically erupts from Som- 
erset, does more damage and makes more enemies in a week 
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than a rogue elephant does in a lifetime and then disappears. 
Whatever you do, don’t touch her. She’s lovely to look at, 
but she’s a man-eater.”’ 

“Is she though?” said Rodney. 

Ten minutes later he was back at his club. 

He had, I think, done quite well, but he had made one mis- 
take. He left the balcony too soon. If he had waited, after 
hearing Estelle’s healthy exclamation, he would have heard 
something which would have done his heart still more good. 
He would have heard the lady fall into silvery laughter. 


AN but proposes. 

Rodney awoke the next morning determined to marry 
Estelle within the year; and, being old for his age, he did not 
rush at the business, but decided to arm himself before he 
made the assault. 

He had no idea at all that Estelle de Swete was poor. He 
assumed, perhaps naturally, that she was reasonably rich. 
That being so, his income must be increased. Must. 

The parable of the talents pointed an obvious path. 

A man he had known at Oxford was now “in the City ””— 
a stockbroker or something. Rodney visited his office, to 
find that his friend had taken some post in the Argentine. 
The head of the firm, however, received him charmingly. 

Except that Rodney’s resolve to treble his fortune enabled 
the head of the firm to avoid bankruptcy for nearly six 
months, of their business and other relations there is little 
of interest to be said. 

It had been done before. , Suffice it that one dull Decem- 
ber day John Rodney Shere, Gentleman, found himself with 
not very many clothes, twenty thousand shares which were 
entirely valueless and thirty-two pounds in the world. 

Then at last he did 
what he should have 
done five months be- 





this the food and the 
band are hired, but not 


fore. He set out for 
Somerset. 





the women. Be good 
enough to let me pass.”’ 

“Not after that,’ 
said the man. 

Rodney took him by 
the seat of his trousers 
and his unpleasant 
neck, swung him over 
the low balustrade and 
let him fall ten feet into 
a flower bed, which was 
wet. 

He stood up, to find 
Estelle staring. 

A flurry of oaths | 
from the garden was 
succeeded by the 
crunch of gravel anda 
further explosion of 
wrath. As the steps 
died away, “I could 
have dealt with him,” 
said the girl. 

‘“T’m sure of that,” 
said Rodney, politely 
enough. 

“Then why did you 
interfere?” 

“‘To spare you, I 
suppose.” 

“T see. A damsel in 
listress. Do I know | 
you?” | 

“No,” said Rodney. | 

“Tf I did, you’d 
now that I’m not the 

inging sort. And in 

y event these aren’t 

‘Middle Ages. How- 

‘r, I suppose you 

ant well.” 

‘I'd do it again,” 

d Rodney cheerfully. 


~ 


) 








; OR a moment Miss 
de Swete was bereft 
speech. Such a re- 

ption of her patron- 

@ was very nearly 

‘nique. 

At length, “‘Whaton 
earth do you mean?” 
she said. 

“That next time 
anyone pesters you I 
only hope I shall be 
there.”” 

“Why?” 








so in the hope of marry- 
ing Estelle or merely 
of seeing her again, or 
just of looking upon her 
home, I cannot tell, and 
I very much doubt if 
Rodney knew himself. 
The lady attracted 
him; and, after resist- 
ing his instinct for five 
disastrous months, he 
let it have its way. 
The village of Cock- 
crow is distant from 
London one hundred 
and thirty-five miles. 
| Rodney walked there, 
sleeping at farms by the 
way and earning his 
lodging and board. He 
was soon satisfied that, 
if work was scarce in 
the country, that was 
the laborer’s fault. Be- 
fore he had come to 
Yeovil, he had had five 
several offers of a per- 
manent job. This en- 
couraged him greatly, 
and, when, at eight 
o’clock of a brilliant 
morning, the potman 
of The Maiden at 
Cockcrow told him the 
way to Feathers and 
added, that unless he 
was mistaken, the farm 
two miles farther on 
was short of acowman, 
he could have thrown 
up his hat. 
A job two miles from 
Estelle. 


| 
| Now whether he did 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DE SWETE had 

inhabited Feathers 
for more than four hun- 
dred years. Rodney 
knew this. Yet the idea 
of the new cowman at 
Bluecoat Farm raising 
his eyes to the grand- 
daughter of the tenth 
baronet did not seem 
to him in the least pre- 
posterous. Which 








The man hesitated. 
He could see her form, ° 
but not the expression 








‘““TELL ME,’’ SHE SAID QUIETLY. ‘‘WHY ARE YOU DOING THIS?” 


shows that the last five 
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# MN) through the French provinces with goods of 

gi | doubtful quality, chucking waitresses under their 
24) ample chins, and seizing the window seat in rail- 

way carriages to the detriment and annoyance of better 

folks. Non, parbleu! M. Philippe was not of that ilk. He 

looked, indeed, more like a schoolmaster than a commis 

voyageur. With his refined face, his neatly trimmed beard 

and his polished deportment, he radiated an atmosphere of 

intellect and sobriety, so that those who 

were fortunate enough to ride but a few 

kilometers in his presence departed with 

the sage reflection: 

““C’est un homme marqué av A!”’ Avery 
pattern of a man! 

M. Philippe left the omnibus at the 
junction and rolled forward toward De- 
bucourt in the motor coach connecting 
with all trains with the gratifying feeling that he was a man 
bienvenu—a welcome man, a man to be honored with the 
immediate attention of any shopkeeper in the republic. 
Moreover, when he met M. Alphonse Bostiquet, the hard- 
ware dealer of Debucourt, he was not only received as a 
salesman of parts, but also as a relative, for he was a cousin 
of madame. He was certain always of a good order, a good 
dinner, a bed of snowy linen and the intimate news of the 
countryside, when he came to Debucourt. 

It was so. “Vous venez @ Vheure quil fallait,’’ cried M. 
Bostiquet, shaking the hand of the salesman fervently. “I 
was just about to go over to the café for my apéritif. You 
shall greet madame and then come with me. After that, a 
good dinner, with a bottle of the 1919 which you have before 
tasted. Then we shall discuss to the bottom all those affairs 
which we have 
been saving for 
each other.” 

Theyadjourned 
gayly, like two 
college youths 
awarded a holiday 
for exemplary 
conduct, to the 
favorite rallying 
place ofthe honest 
merchants of De- 
bucourt, the little 
inn called A la 
Péche Miracu- 
leuse, on the very 
edge of the gently 
flowing Oise. 


HE side of the 
inn which 
fronted on the 
narrow and 
grubby Rue des 
Bonnes-Femmes 
was nondescript 
and somewhat 
soiled; but on the 
river side, what a 
difference! There, 
on the lower floor, 
was a pleasant 
rendezvous forthe 
workingmen, with 
neat iron tables 
set in a back- 
ground of clean 
sawdust, with a 
screen of acacia 
trees and vines to 
ward off the too 
eager rays of the 
mounting sun. 
And on the up- 
per floor, dignified 
but quite inviting, 
was a balcony 
painted in yellow 
and robin’s-egg 
blue, clean, fresh 
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and with a fine view of the river. 
this balcony the two men sat. 

““A vichy, simply,”’ said M. Guestier. ‘‘I have thirst.” 

“My usual, Joseph!” nodded M. Bostiquet to the waiter. 
‘*And a small vichy for monsieur.”’ 

For several minutes the cronies sipped reflectively and 
filled their lungs with the damp air. Finally M. Guestier 
murmured, complacently, ‘Ca, c’est une vie! Out here one 
lives, my friend! Out here one breathes!”’ 


Upon the outer edge of 
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““See!’’ cried M. Bostiquet suddenly, with sparkling eyes 
and dilating nostrils, pointing to a spot on the placid stream 
where widening circlets indicated that a fish had come to the 
surface for a moment. 

“What is it that it is?” was the unmoved reply. MM. 
Guestier was not much of a fisherman. 

““A dace, my faith! And a big one!”’ 

“You love the fishing!’’ commented the guest politely. 

M. Bostiquet shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘As my life! How 
sweet it is, on a Sunday morning, especially when the sun is 
hidden, to———”’ He proceeded this far in 
his rhapsody, and stopped. Perhaps he 
recalled that on some former occasion the 
commis voyageur had been rather bored 
with his long description of fishcraft. But 
after a moment he went on: “All the 
same, my friend, you would be interested 
to know how this inn received its name. 
For formerly—before my time—it called 
itself otherwise. Have I told you the reason it is named A 
la Péche Miraculeuse?”’ 

“‘No. You pique my curiosity,’ replied the salesman, gaz- 
ing upon his host and wondering, with half-closed eyes, 
whether the latter’s stock of nails and screws was greatly 
depleted. ‘I am thrilled.” 

M. Bostiquet, however, perceived the unmistakable lack 
of passion in the voice of the other and added rather sadly, 
“‘T forget that you are not devoted to the king of sports. We 
shall talk of other things.” 

“No, no! I love fish as well as any man,” insisted M. 
Guestier. ‘‘Now, a fillet of sole, enough cooked, with a 
sauce tartare—it is ravishing!” 

The ardent fisherman in M. Bostiquet almost snorted. 
“Fillet of sole!” he chopped out. “‘That is not fishing. That 
is eating. I speak 
of the joy of stalk- 
ing the wary water 
game, standing on 
the river’s edge in 
the drenching rain 
if need be, await- 
ing the gentle tug 
upon the line 
which tells that I 
am about to—but 
you do not care! 
You are of the 
city, my friend. 
You catch your 
fish at the fish 
market. It is all 
the same to you.” 


cy 


ERE was a 

good cus- 
tomer who needed 
to be mollified, 
cousinship to tlic 
contrary notwit!i 
standing. “I | 
lieve I should li! 
it if I knew m 
aboutit. Tiens: 
shall stay over 
Sunday and you 
shall teach m 
how, my dei 
friend. What ¢o 
you say to thai. 
Myself, I ha 
seen no great fis! 
ing, I avow. | 
have seen som 
strange perso! ’s 
acting peculiar! 
along the banks © 
the Seine, ner 
the Quai d’Orsay, 
dabbling lines 1 
thewater from the 
end of great batii- 
boo poles. But 
from the fact that 
they never drew 
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in anything from the water I assumed that they were em- 
ployed by the municipality of Paris for American tourists to 
look at.” 

“[ will teach you to fish!” said M. Bostiquet, with the 
zeal of a proselytizer. ‘“‘But, parbleu, I am forgetting. It is 
that I must tell you how this pleasant inn received its name.” 

‘‘Proceed, then! I listen 
with all my ears.” 


“4 7OU must know, at first,” 

began M. Bostiquet, set- 
tling himself back in his chair 
and gazing upon his beloved 
river fondly, “‘that we towns- 
men here are exceedingly fond 
of outdoor sport of all kinds, 
but especially the fishing. It 
has always been so. As you 
well know, I am a member of 
the Club Sportif of Debucourt, 
famousinthedepartment. An- 
ciently all sports were encour- 
aged — the lawn tennis, the 
football, the shooting, the box- 
ing, and others. But in later 
days, since the young men go 
away to the city, and we older 
chaps gain in weight, the lawn 
tennis is impossible, the foot- 
ball is unthinkable, and there 
is not much shooting anyway, 
and it is not greatly encouraged 
since the day some ardent gun- 
ner wounded Maitre Laval’s 
best cow. The boxing, it was 
never a success. Indeed, the 
Club Sportif voted to discon- 
tinue the boxing after M. 
Jouvert jostled M. Dolivet’s 
eye so painfully that M. Doli- 
vet, on the same night, in great 
anger and spirit of revenge— 
he having been taunted by his 
wife because of his misfor- 
tune—threw several great 
bricks through the window of 
M. Jouvert’s bakery; at which 
there has been a terrible feud 
ever since, and only yesterday 
young Guillaume Jouvert had 
to be cautioned by the mayor 
for calling young Charles 
Dolivet ‘un veau a@ cing 
paltes.’”’ 

‘‘Very interesting!’’ 
breathed the salesman, squint- 
ing one eye and trying to re- 
member whether it was a gross 
or only a half gross of gimlets 
which he had sold to M. Bos- 
tiquet on his previous visit. 

“Ah, is it not? Well, my 
friend, the Club Sportif has 
settled down to be a fishing 
club mostly, and nobody is the 
loser for that, for we had truly 
better leave the boxing and the 
football to the English, whose 
skulls are thick, and the lawn 
tennis to the Basques, whose feet are nimble, whatever one 
may think of their wits. And so we spend our leisure with 
the rod and line, disciples of the great Isaac Valton, the Irish 
‘entleman who was not only first among anglers, but likewise 
he discoverer of the law of gravitation, if I do not err.” 

“T have heard of him,” assented M. Guestier sagely. “I 
alute his memory! It is not his fault if the franc obeys his 
confounded law and goes always down.” 


[XACTLY, my friend; you say truly,” said M. Bosti- 
quet, who had not listened to his companion. “Very 
ell, then! You understand that we are, we men of Debu- 
court, irrepressible fishermen, and have been so for genera- 
Lions. It is in the blood. Additionally, we are so fortunate 
2s to live upon a stream teeming with fish, so to speak. 
eeming with the dace, the tench, the roach, the chub ——”’ 
“The cod and herring, no doubt,” unluckily added M. 
Guestier, to appear sympathetic. 
_ “Mon Dieu! Non, non, non! Name of a name!” cried the 
host, a little wildly. “‘We have no such thing! Do you not 
understand? My friend, I speak of delicate, beautiful fish! 
Not of sea serpents and whale food!” 

“Pardon, dear monsieur,”’ apologized the ignoramus, won- 
dering whether his companion had disposed of the box of 
hammers bought last January. “I shall learn. Proceed.” 

“We are fishermen,” repeated M. Bostiquet, a little 
wearily, ‘‘and so is M. Paul Decollet, the richest man of the 
commune, and the man responsible for the name of this inn. 
There is a fisherman! Born with rod in hand, you might 
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say, and his last thoughts will be of our beloved river and his 
treasured split bamboo. Such a man!. He has been un- 
approachable, until the maudit rheumatism has so stricken 
him that he cannot longer come to fish. He is rentier, under- 
stood, and for years had nothing to do but fish. And one 
day he stood by this very spot—out there—and caught such 





“ONE FINE DAY DID WE NOT SEE THAT YOUNG 
AMERICAN RETIRE TWENTY FISH?”’ 


a haul of fish as was never before seen by human eyes. 
Eighteen in all, and of a size incredible. And because this 
great feat was performed at this very spot, this little inn has 
since been called A la Péche Miraculeuse—very happily, 
think you not?” 

“T think well, my dear friend,’”’ admitted M. Guestier. 
“And this great feat, you say, has never been equaled?” 

“Tiens! That is another story! 
In effect, it has been equaled. It has 
been well exceeded. And by an 
American.” 

“‘Bah!”’ replied M. Guestier, with 
a touch of choler. ‘‘ You pleasantize, 
my dear friend. I assure you, the 
Americans cannot be believed. Do 
not be a pear, monsieur! The Amer- 
icans—bah!—I know them well. 
They are a people much disposed 
to brag and bluster. Imagine you, 
now, I am crossing La Manche the 
other day —that strip of water which 
the English call the Inglis Shannel, 
being probably unaware of the fact ~ 
that its name is La Manche—com- 
ing from London, and I meet upon 
the packet boat an American who 
speaks to me in a tongue atrocious, 
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which heinsistsis French. Imagine you, I say, that this young 
American informs me that he has once jumped backward— 
standing, understood—over the back of a great elephant.” 

‘“‘Impossible!”’ cried M. Bostiquet. 

“Truly. Yet he said he performed this feat. Further- 
more, he told me his name, and wrote it for me, liar that he 
was, upon my memorandum 
book. Regard!’’ M.Guestier, 
with a violent epithet, pro- 
duced his memorandum pad, 
and displayed what the young 
American had written there- 


n: 
IMA KIDDER 
NEw YorK CITY 


““T SHALL ask about this fel- 

low,”’ said M. Bostiquet. 
““Monsieur Veet will know 
whether it is true. M. Veet, he 
also is an American.” 

“An American lives here— 
in Debucourt?”’ asked M. 
Guestier incredulously. 

“Exactly. The American 
who equaled and exceeded the 
fishing record of the late M. 
Paul Decollet, at this very 
spot.” 

“Incredible!” 

*“Non! Well authenticated! 
Myself, not being the least 
fisherman of the Club Sportif, 
I have seen and measured the 
fish.” 

“And his name is Veet, you 
say!” 

“His name is extraordinary. 
Likewise, the place where he 
comes from, in the States- 
United, is extraordinary. 
Everything about the young 
man is strange. As near as I 
can make it, the young man’s 
name is Veet. Vitaker Veet, of 
Okanon, Conéku. Pardon— 
your pencil, monsieur! I will 
write it. Nodoubt he is partly 
Indian, of the kind we well 
know, from the author J.-F. 
Cooper, still take scalps in the 
western part of the States- 
United, near Delaware. Voici! 
He spells it thus: 


WHITTAKER WHITE 
HOCKANUM, CONNECTICUT”’ 


“Strange language. A kind 
of Turkish, I should say,”’ 
commented M. Guestier, with 
awry face. ‘‘But tell me about 
the fellow.” 


““T BEGIN at the commence- 
ment,” said M. Bostiquet, 
after two further thirst quench- 
ers had been set upon the 
table. ‘‘How M. Veet came to 
select Debucourt as his place of 
staying, I do not know, and it imports not. Brief, he came 
here, and took a chamber with Madame Jolicceur, that great 
gossip, and we assumed that he was rentier, as he had noth- 
ing to do but amuse himself—which, it must be allowed, 
he did very innocently and civilly. Perhaps, if you stay 
over Sunday, my dear friend, you shall see M. Veet; but in 
case you should not, as he is not greatly in evidence these 
days, being married recently, as I shall explain, I shall 
describe him to you sufficiently. He is tall, with enough 
meat upon his bones, with red hairs and 

freckles, and as lively as a squirrel.” 

“And like all Amer- 
icans, talks with a 
closed nose, like a duck, 
‘coin! coin! coin!’ I 
suppose,’ suggested M. 
Guestier, with a gri- 
mace. 

“IT do not say no to 
that. Yet, withal, he 
has not a voice un- 
pleasing; and though 
he speaks French reck- 
lessly, it is with good 
will, and no more un- 
grammatically, perhaps, than 
some of our own people. It is 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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INSIDE OF JOHN WAS A VOID AND ALSO AN ACHE, THE ACHE WORSE BY A GREAT DEAL THAN THE HUNGER 

















T FOUR o’clock 

A John Addington 

Bruce, Junior, 

stood in the doorway 

of the upper classroom 

in the Misses Barrett’s 

private school and 

bowed politely. When 

he bowed his blue eyes 

and his red cheeks dis- 
appeared and all that could 
be seen was his thick brown 
hair and his sturdy body. “‘Good 
afternoon, Miss Carrie. Good 

afternoon, Miss Annie.” 

Miss Carrie, who was short and 
fat, taught useless things like “I 
greet my little friend” or “I shake 
my left foot out”; Miss Annie 
taught things it was necessary to 
know to get on in the world. Of 
these John knew almost all that 
Miss Annie could teach, so that next year he would go to a 
boys’ school, whither all the other boys of his age in the 
Park had preceded him. 

“Good afternoon, John,”’ answered Miss Annie. 

“Good afternoon, darling,” answered Miss Carrie. Miss 
Carrie also presided at Christmas and Washington’s Birth- 
day celebrations and supervised the singing of songs and the 
cutting out of camels and cherry trees with which to decorate 
the windows. Happily, John was eight and past all that. 

John’s red cheeks grew redder in the tang of the January 
air. He looked critically at the stream meandering through 
the park—tomorrow there would be ice on which to try his 
Christmas skates. He saw through the trees the red sun 
sinking to the west—each day it would set a little later and 
the day would be longer. He turned to the right and started 
to run—there was a lovely dog in the next house who watched 
for him each afternoon, anxious to play. The dog came in- 
stantly, tearing across the lawn and through the hedge. 

“Whoop!” screamed John. “Sic ’em!” 
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Illustrated by Raymond G. Sisley 


Along the street they sped, past the apartment houses 
which the residents of the Park deplored, up a steep incline 
to a section where there were no regular streets, but only 
winding roads, and where houses were set as the owners 
pleased—here by a brook, here in the center of a group of 
primeval beeches, here in a shallow ravine. Highest of all, 
among the loftiest beeches, stood a stone house, not high in 
itself, but low and very broad, as though it were an out- 
cropping of the rocks which were its foundation. 

““There’s where I’m going when I’ve washed up,” gasped 
John. “Go home, Pete!” 

John turned down a path which led to a house at the edge 
of a ravine. It was a cunning little house, but neglected. 
The garden had not been put into winter trim, a window 
blind hung awry and, though lights 
were twinkling out in all the other grr, 
houses on the hill, there was no light 
here. 

Unwelcoming as it looked, John ( 
moved rapidly down the stone path 
and across the front porch. The door 
was unlocked, and he entered the hall 
and looked into the living room, which 
was at once attractive and unattrac- 
tive. The furniture 
was good in design, 
but chairs were set 
in wrong places, 
there were no white 
curtains inside the 
faded hangings, 
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there was no fire on the hearth. John ran straight 
through to the kitchen. Here all was dim, but the air 
had pleasant scents, and a kind voice spoke from a 
rocking-chair by the window: 
“That you, Johnny?” 
“Yes. I’m going up the hill.” 
“You come home at six. She’s givin’ a big dinner 
tonight. You wash your face and hands.” 
John flew up the stairs. The upper part of the 
house was like the lower, dark and cold. The bath- 
room towels hung straggling, the rug was frayed and stained. 
“T’ll use the smelly soap,” said John with a secret expecta- 
tion which had made him stumble on the stairs. 

Sally lighted the kitchen light and put the draft on the 
stove. At six-thirty father would be home with his green 
bag and then there would be lights elsewhere, and the house 
would be warm. John was always at home and visible when 
father came. Once he had hidden and let him call, but a 
queer terror in father’s voice kept him from doing it again. 
Father went nowhere except to the city to teach in the 
university, and when he was at home he worked—now at 
books, now at examination papers. Father was very hand- 
some and also very learned. 

““Remember—six o’clock,” said Sally. ‘‘ Promise!” 

“T promise.” 

He did not go back to the winding 
road, but took a short cut, across his 
own untidy garden, through a gap in the 
hedge. There he stood for an instant 
and looked at a low mound of snow. 
Only the top layer was snow; beneath 
was sand, his sand, put there by her for 
him, and now outgrown. He kicked it; 
it was hard as iron. Laughing with the 
pain in his stubbed 
toe, he sped on, un- 
der the trees,among 
the rocks. He 
crossed a service 
yard, glanced at the 
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a garage, passed behind a lattice and opened a door. He 
was in a vestibule; he opened another door and was in a 
kitchen. He stood still, his cap held across his breast, his 
red cheeks shining. 
The kitchen was large and bright and filled with activity 
which one could not take in all at once. Before the stove 
knelt a stout woman. On the lowered door of the oven stood 
a pan filled with at least a dozen birds, all with their little 
legs crossed like arms. The top of the stove was covered 
with bubbling pots and pans. At the crowded table stood a 
young and slender woman in black, arranging lettuce leaves 
on golden plates. Opposite her stood a man wearing a white 
apron. In his hand was a tube and from it he was pressing a 
substance which formed roses on the tops of little cakes on 
which there were already the most green and beautiful of 
leaves. John stood perfectly still; one might think he had 
stolen into a forbidden place. After a long time he sniffed 
the air—an impulse no normal being could resist. The 
result of this simple action was amazing. 

“T seen a little dog come into this here tiger’s den!” 
roared a woman’s deep voice from before the stove. 

“Little dogs are eaten right up.” This was a high, clear 
voice, in the queerest sort of snarl. 

‘Little dogs gets their precious tails stepped on.” This in 
a man’s bass. 


OHN giggled; then he dashed across to an opposite door. 

Midway the young maid in the black dress turned like a 
flash and flung both arms round him. 

“He smells like roses!’’ she cried. ‘‘My, his cheeks is like 
all outdoors! He’s “ 

By a mighty effort John freed himself and flew away. At 
the door he gave a bark. He stepped through into a passage, 
opened another door and stood still. Again he sniffed the 
air. There was the odor of pine from Christmas boughs, of 
delicate perfumes, of old leather, of many flowers. 

He rubbed his cheek—the kiss of Ida had nothing to do 
with his secret longing. He walked on the thick rugs, past 
the dining room—how beautiful, with its lace-covered table, 
its flowers and candles and glittering glass!—past the li- 
brary, with its hundreds of books, to the foot of the stairway. 
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He glanced into the flower-decked drawing-room —clearly 
this was to be a grand party. 

To one who had nothing more interesting in store it 
would be delightful to go from room to room, to count the 
plates on the dining-room table, to read the handwriting 
on the little cards, to fancy 
Parker standing straight and 
tall and Ida standing rosy and 
smiling, and best of all Mrs. 
Folsom sitting at the head of the 
table. It would be pleasant to 
walk about the drawing-room 
and smell every flower and fancy 
Parker lifting back the curtains 
at the door and saying ‘Mr. 
Journet.”” John flushed—it was 
not pleasant to hear Parker say 
“Mr. Journet.”” It would be delightful to sit 
in the library before the fire and play games 
with oneself. “I shall take first that book wf 
which is so tall and such a beautiful red. I can 
read any book I want. I can stay as long as I like.” Then, 
in wildest extravagance: ‘‘ Nobody can come here but her 
and my father and me.” This was wild indeed, since father 
took no interest in Mrs. Folsom, and Mrs. Folsom spoke of 
father only occasionally, and then in a clear, cold voice which 
hurt one’s heart. 

At the head of the stairs was the most beautiful room of 
all, with windows on three sides and crimson curtains and a 
crimson window seat and a fireplace and a Christmas tree 
and John moved ahead with a skip, pulling off his coat 
as he went. Within the doorway he sighed; bliss almost burst 
his heart. He laid his coat and hat on a stool and climbed to 
the window seat and looked about. 

All was as he had seen it yesterday —the outer prospect of 
dim trees and the glitter of a brook and lights shining from 
pleasant houses; the inner prospect of a green Christmas tree 
and bowls of holly and red curtains and white hyacinths and 
firelight. The floor was red tile, the andirons were of gleam- 
ing brass. He put out his right hand and pressed a button; 
he put out his left and lifted from a pile of books a book 
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about—oh, wonder of wonders!—enor- 
mous whales, who ramped and frolicked 
through the deep. Hearing a little sound 
he smiled, then rubbed his cheek as though 
; he rubbed something away. He read a 
~. page, he lifted his head and listened. He 
read two pages, he lifted his head and 
looked about. Outside all was dark, within 
all was bright. He bent his head above 
his book. “‘‘Tom Potts was fooling 
with a gun,’”’ said a clear voice. 
John smiled, his shoulders 
quivered, he bent his head lower. 
This, too, was part of a game. 
“*Such folly should not be!’”’ 
He looked up. Not inthe door- 
way through which he had come, 
but in a doorway on the other side 
of the fireplace stood a woman, young—though to John she 
was comfortably old—and very beautiful—this to anyone 
who looked at her. Her dark hair was in a thick braid, she 
was wrapped in a pink gown. Beneath it were two pink slip- 
pers, bordered with swan’s-down. 
“When bang! the pesky thing went off, most unexpectedly.” 















es WAS John who finished—this was the high sign. The 
figure vanished, a door closed, there was a faint sound of 
splashing; John read a page, another page. 

“Well, sir!’”’ ‘The door was open, the clear voice sent 
shivers up and down your back. “Did you know your 
lessons?” 

aa a 

“Your trigonometry?” 

John smiled. ' 

“Your calculus? Your modern European history?. You 
Middle-High German?”’ 

John giggled. From the next room came rustle of silk, 
tinkle of glass, the tap of a high heel. With a part of his 
mind he read about whales and looked at pictures of whales; 


(Continued on Page 63) 









































‘lI THOUGHT,’* SAID HE, ‘‘THAT YOU WERE GOING AWAY AND THAT THE HEART OF MY SON WAS BROKEN’”’ 
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HE LOOKED AT THE: ROAN MARE AND GAVE A QUEER IRONIC SHRUG OF HIS SHOULDERS. 


fa\1T could not remember his father and mother. Some- 

times he thought he could, but he knew that it was 

H| just his mind playing tricks with shadows of the past. 

SS a; Sometimes he closed his eyes and, staring hard against 

the velvet blackness, tried to see them, tried to hear 

their voices; but he was never able to fasten upon anything 

definite and, because he couldn’t, there was always a deep thirsty 
place. 

That was before he saw Laramie Jim. 

One day, riding a big blue roan, came Laramie. His head was 
tilted back, he was singing, and with him rode a magnetic wave 
of mystery. His gestures and movements, in some strange way, 
were like the ring in his voice as he sang—daring, laughing, grand. 
Kit sought no longer for’‘a memory of his father and mother. 

It was after he had first seen Laramie that Kit began to think 
about things. He began to think about what he was doing, had 
done, would do. Why, for nine years he had worked as hard as 
a man on Joe Scammel’s cattle ranch in Montana. That didn’t 
worry him, because everyone worked. No, it wasn’t that so much; 
but when a fellow could work as hard as a man, he ought to have 
a man’s job, hadn’t he? He ought to be a reg’lar hand, and the 
bunch ought to call him “old-timer,” ’stead of just “kid” or 
“young feller.” 

None of the bunch remembered the day Kit was fifteen. You 
couldn’t expect them to, because Kit was not sure himself; but 
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he knew it was some time around the first of May. And he knew 
that it was time for him to have a talk with old Joe Scammel 
about that man’s job. When you were fifteen you ought to go 
on the spring round-up, and have a regular string of horses, same 
as the rest. You ought to be allowed to do something besides 
grub sagebrush, mend busted fence and milk a couple of frowzy 
old cows that switched their tails in your face. While the rest of 
the bunch—well, say! They sure had their fun all right—roping, 
cutting out, riding, doing all the things that were worth while. 

There came a day a little later when Kit saw old Joe sitting on 
the ranch-house veranda reading a paper. He had seen Joe that 
way before, hundreds of times. But this time was different. Kit 
had been thinking about Laramie Jim and how kind of free and 
roving he seemed. And the sky was so darned blue! It looked 
bluer, too, because of a big white cloud rolling up like a castle of 
smoke. The grass along Dead Horse Creek was green, and the air 
chock-full of spring smells, so that it made your bones seem too 
big for your body, made you want to stretch out some, so they’d 
fit you better. And the bunch was talking about round-up! They 
were looking to their riding gear, comparing saddles, telling about 
the ‘“‘old days.’’ If they never let you go on round-up, then you’d 
never have any “old days”’ to tell about, would you? 

Kit walked up to old Joe and stood making half-moons in the 
dirt with the toe of his shoe. “Say, listen, Joe.” 

“Huh? Listen to what?” 
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‘““WHERE’D YOU GET HER?”’ 


o0-Long, 
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STOLE HER, BUT I’M NOT A HORSE THIEF, LARAMIE. HONEST, I’M NOT. 


d-Limer 


Illustrated by 
FRANK B. HOFFMAN 
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“Say, Joe, why’n’t you give me aman’s job? I’m big enough. 
I can work.”’ 

“‘What’s the matter? Ain’t you satisfied?”’ 

“Well, yes. Only I thought, what with me bein’ old enough 
and big enough, you might let me go on round-up with the = 

“Go ’way, kid. Go ’way away! You got spring fever.”’ Joe 
rustled the paper. 

“Then you won’t let me go?” 

“Nope. Need you round the ranch. Someone’s gotta do the 
chores.” 

“‘An’ I expect that’s me? Forever?” 

“Tt’s you for now, anyways.” 

Kit’s toe stopped marking the dirt. ‘‘ Well, Joe, I reckon I’ll 
take my time.”’ It sounded cool and proud just to drawl out 
that way “I reckon I’ll ‘take my time.”’ Laramie Jim would 
have said it that way. Laramie had a big blue roan and a 
horsehair bridle too. 

*‘ All right, you young fool. You'll be back in a week.” 

Kit hated Joe for saying that. Joe had called him a “young 
fool.” 

Kit took his money, thirty dollars, and with it he bought some 
straight-shank spurs and a pair of riding boots—made in Miles 
City! They had two-colored stitching and round tops, and the 
heels were made right, because Dan Roney had said so, and Dan 
Roney was a deputy sheriff. 


I MEAN I1’M NOT A REGULAR HORSE THIEF’”’ 


That very spring Kit got his first big job. He was hired by 
Al Christie to help the horse wrangler on the FUF calf round-up. 
Horse wrangling wasn’t quite as fine as tophand rider, or rope 
expert, but it was a real job with the realest bunch of cowhands 
that ever lived. Why, say! There was Soupbone Dodge and 
Randy Peters, and Lararnie Jim, who had shot a man! 

Kit was one of the bunch, an important one. For it was he 
who helped with the remuda. It was he who had a hand in sup- 
plying these great riders with fresh mounts. Say! .. . 

Cattle! Rattle of dumb hoofs marching; swish of a short 
loop; thump of a body falling. Smoke of fires; sound of a 
young calf bawling. 

By day a farflung horizon with sharp white peaks against the 
blue—and Laramie Jim. By night a mystery of purple dark, 
laden with the scent of sagebrush, and of horses near. There 
were lonely voices which the presence of the bunch seemed to 
make more understandable—a coyote yapping on a high divide, 
a dove mourning in the cottonwoods down by the creek, a solemn 
wind like some great person breathing from the hills. Maybe 
it was God. You couldn’t tell, though. 

Best of all Kit loved the tales they told around the fire at 
night. Laramie Jim told of men who had died in feuds, of men 
who never seemed to care a mite for death. The bunch sat near 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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MY DOLL’S HOUSE IS A VERY GRAND 
AFFAIR. 
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IT HAS EIGHT ROOMS AND THREE BATHS 
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My (career and My Dolls Flouse 


I don’t think I’ll ever be a star. 

It is an awful climb. I cried to- 
day, but no one saw me. This is 
the most discouraging business in 
the whole world.”’ From out of the 
depths and profundities of my vast 
experience, I, at the age of fourteen, 
made that entry in a diary that I 
used to keep. 

It was my second day in pictures, 
and I had been sitting all day on the 
extra bench at the old Essanay Stu- 
dio in Chicago. No one had no- 
ticed me, and no one spoke to me. 

I seem to have bucked up, 
though, for on the third day life 
seemed to be more cheerful. I find 
“Did you ever have a thrill? I did. Itisa 
It. begins in your stomach and goes 


] FEEL as blue as my serge skirt; 





this entry: 
very funny feeling.. 
round to your spine and plays hide and go seek between 
your ribs and tickles the bottom of your feet and runs 
up your throat and ends in a big ‘Oh!’ I had one today 
when I saw Henry Walthall, the first movie actor I have 


seen in my life. He is the most famous person I have 
ever met—that is, yet.”” I have always been a hero 
worshiper. I’ll never get over it. 

Other girls are stage-struck and have been at all ages 
and in different times, but I was movie-struck. I never 
thought of myself as an actress on the spoken stage; in 
fact, the only time the theater seems to have made 
much of an impression upon me was when, as a child of 
four, I howled all through a performance of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin in Georgia. But from the first time I saw a pic- 
ture, I wanted to be a film actress. I particularly admired 
the work of a young woman who played the much-put- 
upon heroine in one of those early, devastating, ‘‘con- 
tinued in our next”’ serial films. In a way that was in no 
wise flattering to the original, I imitated her. I watched 
eagerly for her. pictures in the fan magazines, and since 
therein she was usually portrayed with a tear on her 

‘cheek and another just emerging from her eye, I prac- 
ticed crying. 


Learning to Weep 

ND on my way back and forth from the convent I at- 
tended in Florida, I used to practice weeping in the 
street car. I would gaze intently at an advertisement of 
a tooth paste, a perfume or what not, and the tears would 
stream down my face. Often this evoked the sympathy 
of nice, elderly persons who tried to assure me that the 
world was really not so terrible after all. I felt not alittle 
guilty, but my art came first. How was I to become a 
serious film actress if I could not cry? To this day, 


By COLLEEN Moore 


though I have played mostly in comedies, I can cry on cue 
or make myself cry without anything emotional of any sort 
happening. 

In Michigan, where I was 's born, my parents forced me at a 
tender age to start a career at the piano. Do girls still read 
those classics, the Elsie books? I have at times seriously 
thought of playing Elsie on the screen. In any event, like 
Elsie, I was made to practice every day for certain fixed 
periods. My mentors and guides were not quite so severe as 
Elsie Dinsmore’s, for I do not remember that I ever fainted 


























IN ‘“‘ELLA CINDERS’”’ 





at the piano from any too long vigil, but I did take the work 
seriously, and at one time there was a thought of my prepar- 
ing for the concert stage. I studied for a while at the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music; but the family moved South, and 
I became a devotee of the silver screen. When the serial 
actress that I admired so much did not answer a letter I 
wrote her, asking for an autographed picture, I switched my 
admiration to Marguerite Clark, who sent me a charming 
photograph. I particularly liked her in Little Miss George 
‘Washington, a story of a girls’ boarding school. And now 
my next picture will be a retake of that same story. 
When I told the family that I wanted to become a screen 
actress, father took the whole affair as a joke. Mother, I 
think wisely, decided that there was no use opposing 
anyone who was hit as hard as I was with the desire to 
become a picture actress. It was her idea that prevent- 
ing young girls from having the careers they want, often 
results in early and unhappy marriages. 


cA Believer in Careers 


O INSTEAD of opposition, I received a certain 

amount of sympathy, for which I was then and 
always shall be most grateful. I myself believe that every 
girl should have a career. If I ever had a daughter, no 
matter how much money there might be to give her or 
to spend upon her education, I would still believe that 
for her to know how to do something at which she could 
earn her own living would be absolutely necessary. 
There cannot be any independence, if you are wholly 
dependent upon someone else to supply the necessities. 
I do not carry this too far. I am no Lucy Stone leaguer. 
I am proud of my John and proud to have his name, 
and I expect and want people I meet in private life to 
call me Mrs. McCormick. 

Therefore, there being no family objections to my de- 
sire for a career, ways and means were thought of to get 
me into the films. In Chicago there was a kind uncle, 
Walter Howey. He was managing editor of the Chicago 
Examiner. He was consulted, and he secured for me the 
opportunity to go on as an extra with the old Essanay 
Company. One day I wrote in my diary: “Oh, I am 
thrilled! I got a telegram from my aunt and uncle telling 
me to come to Chicago to be a real, live, true movie 
actress. It is April first, and for a minute I was scared 
stiff because I thought perhaps it might be an April-fool 
joke. Sounds real big, doesn’t it? But I will make a suc- 
Gena. F oe I am now on the train and am feeling very 
big traveling by myself. . . . I am now in Chicago at 
my uncle’s hotel. I am going to the Essanay Studio.” 

As an extra I stayed there until June, when the studio 
shut down. I think I appeared just four times, and then 
only in mob scenes. I was very discouraged. I had 
signed up to act and not to sit around. But then 
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suddenly there wasn’t even any waiting to do, for the studio 
closed down. This was my first experience with such a catas- 
trophe, and life seemed very black indeed. In the next few 
years it happened many times. I began to feel that I was a 
sort of Calamity Jane. I no sooner started work than the 
filia company went out of existence or the studio shut down 
for protracted periods. For a time this was so serious and 
happened so often that I became superstitious and refused 
to have a dressing room fixed up at the studio. My stay in 
any of them was merely fleeting. 

do not wish to imply that I was pursued by a jinx in 
my early days on the screen; in fact, I had rather good luck. 
It was when I had been on the screen four or five years and 
had not found my special field or niche, as the saying is, that 
I found it harder to get jobs than I did in the beginning. 
n there would have been some justification for my dis- 

ouragement. When the Essanay Company shut down, 
Un cle Walt arranged a meeting for me with D. W. Griffith. 
He, of course, knew that I had had no experience and had 
not appeared in public except to play the piano at convent 
concerts and once or twice at the Essanay Company. Mr. 
Griffith said that I had the somewhat flat round face that 
was considered good for the screen and that my eyes were 
far apart—both these qualifications were at that time con- 
sidered necessary. He promised to give me a chance in 
California. He assured the family that without a trial of six 
months it was impossible to tell whether anyone had 
adaptability for the screen. 


Worrted by Make-Up 


Y FATHER did not take this very seriously, but did not 

oppose my going to California. Grandmother wanted 
the trip, and she accompanied me. Going back to the faith- 
ful diary for the last time: ‘‘I am in Los Angeles, California. 
Monday I go to the Fine Arts Studio to be a real, live, moving- 
picture star at fifty dollars a week. Will I be a success? I 
wonder.”” When I first went to the Fine Arts Studio, Mr. 
Griffith was in Europe filming Hearts of the World. The Bad 
Boy, with Bobby Harron as the star, was being filmed at 
the Los Angeles Studio. I didn’t like make-up, and I found 
that it interfered with my acting. I wrote home: ‘‘Make-up 
feels terrible; it itches and you daren’t touch your face.” 
In this picture I played a child, and I was not the least bit 
frightened or nervous as I am when I start a picture today 
Only the make-up worried me. 

In my second picture my hair, which has long since been 
bobbed, was done up for the first time, and I wore shoes 
with high 
heels. I had 
never worn 
them before, 
and I couldn’t 
walk natu- 
rally in them; 
besides, I 
complicated 
the matter by 
attempting to 
walk with a 
new-found 
dignity. When 
they came to 
assemble and 
cut this pic- 
ture—AnOld- 
Fashioned 
Young Man, 
in which 
Bobby Har- 
ron was again 
the star— 
they found it 
was necessary 
te cut out all 
the long shots 
because I 
wabbled so, 
and I had 
funny feet. 
Only the 
three-quar- 
ters or close- 
up scenes of 
me could be 
used. 

My third 
picture at the 
Fine Arts 
Studio was 
Hands Up, 
and I was 
given an op- 
portunity to 
do a dramatic 
part. Of 
course, at 
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WHEN THEY FILMED “IRENE’’ 


fifteen, my ideas ‘of drama were not very authentic, but Tod 
Browning, who directed the picture, gave me a great deal of 
confidence and was very severe with me, and rightly so, when 
I was affected or silly. In Hands Up Wilford Lucas played my 
father, and Monte Blue was the villain. When they asked me 
if I could ride, I told them without hesitation, ‘“‘ Yes! Very well, 


* indeed.” I saw other girls at the studio riding with ease, and 


it looked perfectly simple. I have never been any good at 


. sports, and I had none of the athletic accomplishment that 


almost all young people have today; in fact, the only things 
that I can do I have had to learn for parts I have played on 
the screen. But in my early days I admitted that I could do 
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anything, I was so anxious to please. My assurance wavered 
a good deal when for some of the exterior scenes in Hands 
Up they brought out a very wide and very large horse. We 
climbed several banks and what seemed to me precipices in 
the foothills of Hollywood before I lost my equilibrium, and 
then I landed directly between the horse’s ears, and so on 
over his head. A not-too-unwilling confession was wrung 
from me that I had never been on a horse before. 

A little while later I was almost arrested while perfecting 
my equestrian education. I was by then at the old Selig 
Studio and there was a decrepit and perfectly tame white 
horse that I used to ride round a ring. It seems that I got 
so much confidence that I took my trusty steed out into a 
nearby park and made the mistake of riding on the walks. A 
policeman apprehended me, but he was genial and good- 
natured and let us both go. 


Artistic Ability Appreciated 


HINGS were not going well at our studio, though Mr. 

Griffith did get back before the place actually closed. 
I acted in some of the retakes of interiors of Hearts of the 
World, which had been done abroad. This was in the day 
when it was thought that screen acting was best accom- 
plished by waving the hands and arms about in imitation of 
a windmill. At this, the early screen actresses—it was the 
same in all studios—were masters. To look at some of these 
serious pictures today one would think they were comedies. 
I was much amused to see Mr. Griffith direct, for he always 
acted out the directions, and this tall man, who literally wrote 
the movies, appeared so ludicrous, simulating the joy or 
sorrow of a young thing. I’m afraid I was not very serious. 

And then one day almost everyone was as blue as the en- 
velopes they received. I felt quite cheery. It seemed to me 
that my career had just begun and that my work and merit 
had at last been recognized, for in the letter telling me that 
my services were no longer needed was the magic phrase: 
“Although fully appreciating the artistic ability you have 
displayed in your work in our companies.”” Here was some 
tangible proof that I was an artist. Of course, I did not stop 
to consider that this was a form letter, and that those same 
words were in the letters received by people even lesser than 
myself, if there were any such or could be. 

It is a funny thing about assurance, even the kind that is 
not backed up by anything; it does help in getting jobs. It 
does in the movies. Dazed though I was and generally ina 
haze—I had been for years—I was almost immediately given 
a year’s contract at a hundred dollars a week by Colonel 
Selig. I just 
happenedinto 
their office 
when they 
needed some- 
one for the 
title réle of 
LittleOrphant 
Annie. I was 
even featured 
in this produc- 
tion, but not 
as Kathleen 
Morrison, 
which is my 
right name. 
Before I left 
Fine Arts,Mr. 
Griffith had 
suggested 
that I change 
my name, for 
if I ever be- 
came a star, 
both Kath- 
leen and Mor- 
rison were too 
long to appear 
well in billing 
and to be 
easily remem- 
bered by the 
public. My 
Irish grand- 
mother, who 
had accom- 
panied me to 
California, al- 
ways called 
me Colleen 
and usually. 
referred to me 
as ‘‘The Col- 
leen.”” Mr. 
Griffith sug- 
gested that 
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IN THE MIDST OF THE STRAGGLING FLOCK OF CHICKENS SPRAWLED SUNNYBANK GRAY DAWN 


41EN had been dumping much coal 
4 | through a chute into the cellar at The 
Place. It was a roaring and dramatic 
(‘fs 8] process, from the point of view of 
4) Sunnybank Gray Dawn, and well 
worth investigating withal. The big silver-gray 
collie was trotting idly up toward the house, 
across the sloping lakeside lawn, when first he 
heard the rumble and rattle of coal descending 
the metal chute. His silvern coat was dripping from his 
afternoon swim. His trot changed to a swinging gallop at 
the sound. Presently he was cantering around the truck 
whence the avalanche of coal was pouring. From somewhere 
up there he traced the be- 
ginning ofthe rattle. But 
the spot where the noise 
arose to such a fascinat- 
ing roar was in the cellar - 
below. 

Ever eager to probe 
any possible mystery to 
its source, Dawn trotted 
through the open kitchen 
doorway and _ thence 
down the steps which led 
to the cellar. He entered 
gayly and inquisitively 
that dim abode of pre- 
serves and coal heaps and 
furnaces. 

Very few seconds 
elapsed before he discov- 
ered the source of the al- 
luring roar. 

For inadvertently the 
luckless big dog strolled 
directly beneath the 
chute. 

A mass of small coal smote him lustily, knocking him off 
his balance. Deeply offended at this supposed practical joke, 
the sensitive collie rolled and scrambled from beneath the 
black cascade and out-of-doors again. His wet coat was 

- thickly grimed with coal dust. Ina single half minute he had 
become a decided brunet. 

He retired under the porch, his abnormally sensitive feel- 
ings lacerated by his mishap. One of the coal-truck men 
sought to pat him as he passed. Connecting the man some- 
how with his own coal bath, Dawn favored him with a 
hideous snarl, then stalked away to his chosen sulking place 
beneath the veranda. 










Gray Dawns LUck 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


There he lay, even resisting the temptation to emerge when 
he heard a car drive up to the front door. Presently he heard 
a man’s voice—a strange voice—conversing with the master 
on the veranda above him. While Dawn had no desire just 
then to enlarge his number of acquaintances by meeting any 
stranger, yet, as ever, he wanted to be with the master. 

So after a few minutes he crept out from his lair and 
climbed the porch, pattering unnoted along it and lying 
down just behind the master’s chair. 

The visitor was a slender, middle-aged man who spoke 
with a faint foreign accent; very dapper and well groomed. 

In deference to the heat of the day, he 
wore a cream-colored silken suit, with 
white buckskin shoes and white silk shirt. 
A saffron silk tie and saffron silk socks 
gave his careful costume the needed 
| splash of color. He was swarthy; and his 
pomaded black hair looked like patent 
leather. 
ae The master was eying his foppish guest 
with no favor or cordiality, not merely 
because of the man’s almost effeminate 
clothes and manner, but because of his errand to The Place. 
Weeks earlier he had heard of this visitor of 
his—one Andrei Vershenin, who recently had 
bought the old Vanvliet farm. The farm touched 
a far corner of the master’s land. 

For some years this Vanvliet property had 
not been occupied. It was a favorite resort of 
picnickers and of sight-seers. This 
because of the so-called Indian caverns, 
which extended, in varying width, from 
within a few rods of the disused farm- 
house itself, to beyond the highway. 

It was a natural cave formation of 
considerable extent. Several such are 
to be found in the North Jersey hinter- 
land; and this was by no means the 
largest or most interesting of them. 
But it was accessible without long and 
steep hill climbing; hence its popularity 








with picnic parties. The caverns—really one big, 
irregular cave—had two entrances, whereby, with 
ease, visitors could descend into the subterranean 
space. A few months earlier Andrei Vershenin had 
bought the Vanvliet farm, renovating the ancient 
house and modernizing it somewhat. Then he and 
his family had moved thither to live and to raise 
prize chickens as a fad. Whence they had come, 
nobody knew or cared. Outsiders were forever 
invading and settling the sweet backwoods hill country. But 
in the course of his renovations Vershenin had done one thing 
which roused the ire of the whole neighborhood. 

He had had both entrances to the Indian caverns sealed. 
He explained airily to indignant picnickers and hiking 
parties that he had bought the farm as a home and poultry 
farm, not as a public park. Also that he did not care to have 
hordes of strangers overrunning his land every Sunday or 
holiday, and leaving luncheon litter in and around the cav- 
erns. To put a definite stop to the nuisance, he had had the 
cave’s entrances shut and had adorned his driveway gates 
with a huge No Trespass sign: 


HE master had heard of this unpopular act in due course. 

But he could not join in the local disapproval of it. Too 
many of his own mighty oaks had been ruined by picnic fires 
at their bases, and too many of the mistress’ best-loved 
flowers had been torn up and stolen by trespassers, for the 
master to have overmuch sympathy for the privacy-blasting 
breed or any resentment for a man who sought to bar 
holiday makers from his home. 

Today, for the first time, he was actually meeting Andrei 
Vershenin; and though he was not pleasantly impressed with 
his new neighbor, yet he found 
it easy to be civil to him until 
Vershenin made known the ob- 
ject of his call. 

In brief, the man had come to 
buy an irregular strip of ground 
bordering his own estate—a 
piece of The Place’s prettiest 
roadside woodland. Vershenin 
said he wanted it to “even off” 
a ragged corner of his own land 
and to turn it into a big chicken 
run for his prize-winning Buff 
Orpingtons. 

At once the master’s back was 
up. His forty-acre home, which 
had been his father’s before him, 
was dearer to the master than 
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was anything on earth, except his wife and daughter. Any 
attempt to buy all or part of it from him had ever the effect 
of making him savagely and unreasonably angry. 

Curtly, yet with what civility he could muster, he told 
Vershenin he had no land for sale. He forestalled an objec- 
tion from the visitor by saying it was not a matter of cost; 
not an inch of his land was for sale at any terms. 

Gray Dawn, lying there in a widening pool of lake water 
and coal dust, listened as the two men talked. Naturally 
the collie could not understand what they were saying. But 
his preternaturally keen ears and sensibilities told him that 
the master was vexed—increasingly so; also that the master 
seemed to harbor no liking for this guest of his. 

Dawn got up from his moist resting place and strolled for- 
ward, his eyes fixed on Vershenin in no friendliness at all. 
The visitor thus got his first view of the collie when Dawn 
not only was sopping wet and grimy but when the dog’s 
wontedly friendly expression was changed to semihostility. 


ITH all a collie’s oddly quick perception, Dawn noted 

Vershenin’s look of disgust at the dirty apparition. 
Then, instantly, the guest forced a polite smile and snapped 
his slender fingers invitingly at the big dog. 

By way of reply Dawn deliberately turned his back on the 
man, cold contempt in every line and motion of his wet body. 

“I’m afraid you’re wasting your time in trying to make 
friends with Dawn—just as you’re doing in trying to buy my 
land,” said the master, secretly amused at the dog’s attitude. 
“He has very decided ideas of his own as to whom he likes 
and whom he doesn’t.” 

““Nonsense!”’ declared Vershenin. ‘‘ All dogs can be made 
to come to a stranger who has the will power to make them 
obey. It is all in will power. Come here, Dawn!” 

He spoke with much impressiveness, sternly eying the 
dog. Sure enough, Vershenin’s irresistible will power had its 
effect. Dawn turned slowly and walked straight up to him. 
Then, avoiding the man’s outstretched hand, which sought 
gingerly to pet his grimy head, the collie proceeded to shake 
himself with vehement 
thoroughness. 

A miniature shower bath 
of coal-stained lake water 
sprayed Andrei Vershenin’s 
immaculate, cream-hued 
silken suit from collar to 
trouser cuffs. 

After this heartfelt shake 
Dawn moved loftily away 
from the fumingly discom- 
fited visitor and lay down at 
the master’s feet. 

“T’msorry he has wrecked 
your clothes,’”’ soothed the 
master, trying not to laugh. 
“But it was the penalty for 
your own indomitable will 
power. If you hadn’t been 
able to draw him to you by 
that mysterious force, your 
suit wouldn’t be polka- 
dotted with anthracite 
drops.” 

“The cur did it for a 
trick!”’ stormed Vershenin. 
“He did it to insult me!”’ 

“Yes,”’ assented the mas- 
ter apologetically, ‘‘I’m 
afraid he did. It’s always 
well to leave a dog alone 
when he doesn’t want to 
make friends with you. 
Especially Gray Dawn. I’m 

orry he ——” 

“T will not detain you 
ionger,’’ interposed Ver- 
shenin with much stiffness, 
rising and moving toward 
his car. 


HE master watched the 

erstwhile immaculate 
caller drive haughtily away. 
Then he turned to the grin- 
ning collie at his side. 
“Dawn,”’ mused the master, 
“it was funny. I'll grant 
vou that. But it was a bad 
move. We’ve made an 
enemy of sorts, you and I. 
And it is rotten policy to be 
on bad terms with any 
neighbor. Especially in the 
country, Dawn. I wonder 
whoand whatheis. Hecalls 
himself a Russian; but I 
believe he’s no more Russian 
than you are. Dawn, *you 
still have your old-time 
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ANDREI VERSHENIN WAS RIDING HOME TO 
HIS MODEL CHICKEN FARM 

genius for getting us all into trouble. Now come down to 

the lake and swim that dirt off.” 

The master had fallen into. the way of talking to the big 
collie sometimes as to a fellow human. And from tone rather 
than from words Dawn had grown to understand amazingly 
much of his owner’s moods and wishes. 

Months went on. The master’s glum forebodings as to 
trouble between The Place and the Vershenins seemed 
groundless. Then, on an ice-chill day in early winter, Dawn 
and Andrei Vershenin met once more, for the first time since 
the shower-bath episode. 

Gray Dawn was strolling along through the upper woods 
of The Place near the highroad which divided the two little 





THEN, WITH A WILD-BEAST ROAR, HE WENT INTO ACTION 
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estates. He was moving a trifle stiffly—this by reason of a 
mild attack of rheumatism which had assailed him a few 
days earlier as a result of lying in front of the living-room 
fire and then going out in the cold rain. It was not very 
painful, but it annoyed the big dog; and it led him to hunt 
solicitously for warm and dry resting places which should 
soothe the discomfort. 

Today he was turning homeward from a woodland ramble. 
The rough going of the woods teased his rheumatic leg. 
Hence he skirted the roadside, where the ground was 
smoother. He was not on the road itself, nor within ten feet 
of it. Thus he saw no reason to turn out of his way when a 
horse cantered into sight around the bend. 


NDREI VERSHENIN was riding home to his model 
chicken farm from the village. He saw Gray Dawn 
padding along the roadside right of way. Into his memory 
came the episode of the ruined silk suit; also perhaps a recol- 
lection of the curtness of the dog’s owner. Here was a safe 
and pleasant way to pay the score. 

Swerving his cantering horse, Vershenin bore in toward 
the unconcerned collie. Rising in the stirrups he brought his 
rawhide quirt down with much force and science across 
Dawn’s rheumatism-pricked hips. 

Then he cantered on. But not far. 

For an instant, as the sharp quirt scourged his loins, Dawn 
came to an astounded halt. Then, with a wild-beast roar, he 
went into action. It was not on the free list for an outsider to 
flog the great collie. At once his wontedly merry temper 
changed to punitive fury. 

Forgotten was his slight rheumatism. In one lightning 
rush he caught up to the horse and sprang high in air, raven- 
ing at the mounted man. His teeth raked Vershenin’s thigh, 
plowing through the skirt of the riding coat and the cord 
breeches and underclothes, and furrowing deep into the 
flesh. 

Then back he fell, with a breadth of coat-skirt between his 
jaws. Immediately he was after the man again; leaping at 
the horse’s haunch and 
striving to tear down the 
rider. 

The nervous young horse 
bolted in frantic terror and 
thundered homeward. Nor 
did Vershenin try to check 
him. In futile panic the man 
was slashing and kicking at 
the dog that raged at him 
from either side. 


HUS did Gray Dawn 
run Vershenin into the 
latter’s own grounds and 
into the barnyard itself. 
There only the reénforce- 
ment of two men with pitch- 
forks made the collie desist 
from his earnest efforts to 
pull down and mangle the 
offender who had hurt him 
so cruelly and so causelessly. 
As the other men came 
running up, Dawn wisely 
desisted from his attack and 
trotted with insolent slow- 
ness out of the barnyard and 
toward The Place. Mouth- 
ing, cursing, all but weep- 
ing, Andrei Vershenin 
clamored for a gun where- 
with to slay the fierce brute. 
But his household gathered 
restrainingly about him, and 
prevailed on him at last to 
desist from his furious in- 
tent. 

From a woodsman who 
had been at work in the 
near-by forest The Place’s 
superintendent heard the 
story and repeated it to the 
master. The mistress and 
the master were aghast at 
news that their loved collie 
chum had wantonly tackled 
a harmless equestrian in the 
public road and had striven 
to tear him to bits. They 
could not understand or 
believe. For the woodsman 
had seen merely the pursuit 
as it neared the barnyard, 
and had not witnessed the 
provocation. 

When the mistress found a 
bleeding welt across Dawn’s 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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4)1WO French girls—one, Marie Yvonne 
'}] Descaux, in former times accustomed to 
8} maids in her home, and now, with family 
4) fortune gone, forced to think of work; the 
other, Nicolle Rolland, one time a maid to 
8) Marie’s mother. 
Marie throws herself upon the mercies of 
————— 4} Nicolle, and Nicolle in turn helps Marie 
toa aoe position, for is not Nicolle a lady’s maid back 
in Paris with her American mistress, and does she not know 
a rich American lady who wants a French maid? 

The two girls sail on the same boat, and before they are 
aboard ship twenty-four hours Marie, now called Etianne, 
encounters vicious domination and scheming limitations. 

On board is Mr. Curtis Burlew and his valet. Mr. Burlew 
is a stoker—by choice; otherwise a mysterious young man 
who likes to box with his valet. 


VII 


T WAS as though the captain’s words starting the fight 

between Mr. Burlew and his valet, Celestin, had struck 
and pierced the detonator of a bomb. The captain and 
the mate had often paid to see a fight, but money had never 
bought them anything like this. 
So instantaneous and continuous 
was the action that they were be- 
wildered into thinking they were 
dreaming. Hit, duck, clinch and 
break followed each other so 
rapidly that the two spectators felt 
distressed, as if they were not be- 
ing given time to breathe. In 
spite of many sounds, there seemed 
to be a heavy silence in the room; 
and yet the sounds were there— 
the thud of blows, the whistling 
breath of the combatants and, 
strangest of all, little whimpering 
yelps from the two sitting hunched 
forward in the bunk. A moment 
before they had been dignified 
officers of a proud liner; now, 
eyes bulging and tongues out, 
they were like hound puppies on 
the trail of a rabbit. 

An expert would have said the 
only thing that kept either Celestin 
or his master from being killed 
was that they knew each other so 
well. This hairbreadth of knowl- 
edge of each other’s foibles, added 
to intuition, was all that stood be- 
tween escape and a dozen dis- 
asters, for they were natural-born 
heavy hitters and seemed intent 
on ascertaining how far the human 
fist can penetrate the human 
body. The blow to the weak spot 
just back of the floating rib was a 
favorite, as well as a trip-hammer 
action on the region of the heart. 
‘Wreck the body”’ seemed to be 
the principal motif of both fight- 
ers, ‘‘and let such tricky little 
things as puffing an eye, tearing off 
an ear of bloodying a nose take 
care of themselves.”’ 











HILE the incredible spurt 

was still going strong Burlew 
got the upper hand with a terrific 
blow to his valet’s unguarded arm- 
pit. Celestin reeled sideways with 
a rasping grunt, and before he 
could regain his balance another 
blow at the base of the neck sent 
him crashing against the wall. If 
it had been the usual rope inclos- 
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bulkhead saved him even from a fall. He got up his 

guard, straddled his legs, and otherwise prepared to 

gain the time to get his breath, although it was pain- 

fully evident that the fight was over. “Liar,” said 

Burlew hoarsely. ‘‘ You lied when you said you hadn’t 
noticed her, and you lied again when you said you weren’t 
accustomed to being called a liar.” 

Celestin turned purple with rage. He gulped, swal- 
lowed—and when he swallowed it was as if a strychnine pill 
had gone down his gullet, but straight to his fainting heart. 
In an instant he was as alive as a singed cat. Almost too 
swiftly for the eye to follow, he threw himself on his hands 
and kicked off from the wall. His legs whirled in the air 
like the spokes of a pinwheel. Simultaneously Burlew turned 
pale and instinctively covered his stomach with both hands. 
But he had not counted on the aid of the wall as a purchase. 
The sole of the sneaker on the valet’s left foot descended like 
a bolt from the blue and plastered the region of his master’s 
right eye. 

Burlew went down and out with an ominous thud. 

“‘Heigh! What the hell did you do that for?’’ yelled the 
skipper and his mate in chorus. It was a twin shout, as if 
they had been carefully rehearsed in saying the words to- 
gether. 

They struggled to get out of the bunk. It was their un- 
spoken intention to join in beating up the man who could so 
far forget himself as to kick like a brute mule in a sparring 
match, but before they could get to Celestin he was on his 


knees beside his unconscious master and so broken that he 
appeared to be sobbing. All they could make out were the 
oft-repeated phrases: ‘‘My God, it is the finish! He’ll never 
consent to do the box with me again.”’ 

“I should say not!’’ sneered the captain. 
for him. I'll bet he never comes to.” 

“Oh, yes, I will,”” murmured Burlew faintly, with both 
eyes still closed, “‘but give me time.”’ 

Half an hour later he was back in his room with Celestin 
employing upon him every trick of the science of artificial! 
restoration. The valet seemed fundamentally changed and 
subdued and yet, in some subtle manner, he appeared to 
have retained his self-respect. Perhaps he reasoned that al- 
though he was a liar, a traitor to his promised word, at least 
he had redeemed the 
ancient art of the savate 
from total eclipse and. 
in immediate recom- 
pense, the said savate 
had saved him from a 
licking. Nevertheless, 
nothing of the bully re- 
mained in hisdemeanor. 
He was now but one 
thing—the supremely 
competent servitor with 
movements as smooth 
and sure as a machine 
running in oil. 


““You’ve done 


















S HE worked he 
talked. ‘‘I have to 
report,” he stated, 
“that the young woman of the in- 
cident is known as Marie Robert. 
She is lady’s maid to Madame 
Stephan Courtney and was pro- 
cured through the efforts of Ni- 
colle, maid to Madame Smith. 
The girl, Marie, was moved to the 
second class to separate her from 
her friend, Nicolle, whom Madame 
Stephan Courtney considers an 
undesirable influence, in which 
opinion she is undoubtedly sup- 
ported by the facts.”’ 

““What was she before she was 
a maid?” 

**Nicolle?”’ 

“No, idiot; the other one, 
what’s-her-name— Marie.” 

“‘Before she was a maid,”’ said 
Celestin solemnly, ‘‘why, she was 
a maid. She attended the Com- 
tesse de Proele and two other of 
the nobility before her.” 

“That could account for her 
manners, but not for her blood,”’ 
remarked Mr. Burlew. 

““Ah! Monsieur asked me to 
find out about the girl, but I per- 
ceive he wishes to know about her 
mother.”’ 

‘‘Humph!” muttered Mr. Bur- 
lew. 


EEDLESS to say, it was im- 

possible for him to appear at 
dinner that night, but before dis- 
missing Celestin he gave strict 
orders that he be called at a 
quarter to four in the morning. 
Strangely enough, there was just 
one thing he prided himself upon 
above all others, and that was his 
exceptional record asa stoker. He 
would not have stirred on the 
following morning for the most 
important polo match ofa season, 
but missing a watch in the stoke- 
hold was altogether another mat- 
ter. It would put a dent in his 








pet hobby, and what man with 





ure he would have turned a com- 
plete back somersault, but the 


“THE FIRST THING IS TO GET OUT OF SIGHT, 


SO WE CAN THINK’? 


blood in his veins would stand for 
that? 
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“I UNDERSTAND. 


When he appeared below decks on the stroke of eight bells, 
the lucky individual he was relieving and who had been his 
side kick on the previous day, gave him one look and then 
burst into a flood of torrid invective. ‘“‘Who done that to 
you, Burly Boy? By this and by that, I’ll go up on deck and 
scrape off his face with a paint knife if it’s the old man him- 
self. To hell with the ship. Let’s all knock off until we fix 
whoever it was that stamped on Burly Boy’s eye.”’ 

Every man within hearing threw down his tools and 
gathered at the back of the infuriated spokesman. An oiler 
passed the word to the fourth engineer and he ran for the 
ladder to call the chief. In the meantime Burlew was busy 
pacifying his outraged friends. He explained how he had 
run into something in the dark through his own fault and 
simply because he was not looking. Long before the fat and 
puffing chief engineer arrived on the scene the men had been 
mollified:and were doing their best to match the pace set by 
the invalid in their midst, for Burlew surpassed himself 
throughout the watch. 


E LEFT the stokehold promptly at eight and stopped in 
the second-class passage, where he had arranged to meet 
Celestin, to wipe off the sweat and some of the black before 
donning his bath robe. As a consequence, when Etianne was 
returning to her cabin from her second breakfast, the exact 
scene of the previous morning greeted her eyes. That is, it 
was almost exact. The stoker was swabbing himself off as 
before with the same dirty sweat cloth. The same valet with 
the same bath robe was again waiting a few paces away, 
evidently for some momentarily invisible master. The stoker 
had the same devil-may-care air and greeted her from afar 
with the same brand of careless words of impassioned adora- 
tion, a strange mixture of gayety, wit and brazen effrontery. 
The one difference consisted in the color border of his right 
eye, which was half closed, as if blinded by the green, red, 
violet and purple of its surrounding puffy integument. 
Though Etianne had been growing harder and harder during 
the last thirty-six hours, her heart was still soft. 
“Oh!” she gasped, throwing one hand to her breast. 
“Say that again!” begged Burlew, his bare arms extended 
across the narrow passage. ‘“‘When your mouth is grave it is 
still sweet; when you smile, if you ever do smile, it is doubt- 
less sweeter. But when you said ‘Oh!’ it was like the open- 
ing of the pearly gates of heaven. Why did you say ‘Oh!’ 


like that? Tell me, was it pity? I dare you to speak the 
truth, for pity is akin to love.” 

“T am sorry that anyone should have such a terrible black 
eye,” said Etianne gravely. ‘‘How did it happen?” 

“‘T was hit by a shoe,” explained Burlew. 

““Did someone throw a shoe at you?”’ 

“Yes; with a foot in it.” 

‘It is too bad you can’t be serious even for a moment,” she 
continued unsmilingly. ‘I would have liked to help you, 
but as it is, you will kindly allow me to pass.” 

“Help me!”’ cried Burlew, dropping his hands at his sides. 
“Could you and would you? I’m quite serious now, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

“T think if it were bathed with a solution of boracic 
acid,’’ said Etianne, still quite soberly, ‘‘it might help.” 

“‘Of course it would,” exclaimed Burlew, his good eye 
lighting up with hope. “If you would do that for me I 
would never be rude to you again.’’ Fora moment she had 
her doubts, but the 
sight of the valet, still 
standing like a stone 
image with the bath 
robe over his arm, reas- 
sured her. She led the 
way to her cabin but 
told the stoker to stay 
just outside the door in 
the light of the passage 
porthole. Even so, he 
could look in and:see 
the neat arrangement 
of her few belongings. 
Somehow the more intimate of them did 
not look maidish. 

The war taught the principles of first 
aid even to children, and Burlew was not 
surprised when she emerged with a roll of cotton and 
some mixture in a glass. She pulled him around to face 
the light and, standing on tiptoe, began to bathe his 
injured eye. From the moment she first touched him 


he was aware of a sensation he had not felt for years. It 
was a vibration of the pulses which sent the blood tingling 
through his veins and at the same time soothed him into a 
This child might be only a lady’s 


state of ecstatic peace. 


BUT MAY I ASK, IS IT THAT I AM ON TRIAL?” 


maid, but she had for him what a thousand other women 
had lacked—the magnetic spark which once in a blue moon 
leaps out between two people and says, “‘ You are me, and I 
am you.” It doesn’t mean love necessarily, but it feels 
good just the same. 

Their position forced her into the cul-de-sac at the very 
end of the branch passage, cutting her off even from the door 
to her cabin. As he realized how completely she was in his 
power his arms began to tremble with the desire to sweep her 
up and crush her to him. What amazed him was that he 
hesitated. People might laugh at him for wanting to kiss a 
servant, but who would care? Perhaps she would mind, but 
what if she did? So far as he knew, only Celestin was within 
hearing, and he was technically deaf, so to speak. His hands 
started upward with a spasmodic movement. 

“Oh!”’ cried Etianne softly, ‘‘did I hurt you? I’m so 
sorry. I tried to be gentle, but you see I’m tired from stand- 
ing on the tips of my toes.” 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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oA Pilerimage to Palestine 
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ViU— -Journeys to the Prophets Ftomes 


Illustrated ee 
By Henry J. Soulen ee ae : 


“a|NCE in Florence, Italy, a friend of mine 
‘<QA| enjoyed a unique and unforgettable experi- 
i ence. He was permitted to take from its 
treasured seclusion the original telescope of 
|| Galileo and on a clear night he saw, through 
a 44| the very lens which Galileo used, the heav- 
[SME] enly sights which Galileo, first of all man- 
coms resi kind, had witnessed. The experience was 
awe-inspiring. He was seeing the moons of Jupiter and the 
rings of Saturn through the very telescope by means of 
which they first had been disclosed. 

Some such experience in another realm awaits the patient 
and thoughtful traveler in Palestine. It was through the 
lens of this land that some of the sublimest spiritual disclo- 
sures of history were made. 

Here truths immeasurably influential on mankind were 
either seen first or seen best. Many of them have become 
commonplaces now—we are familiar with them from our in- 
fancy; but they take on fresh marvel and clothe themselves 
with new significance when we go back to Palestine itself and 
see them through the medium by which, in the first place, 
they were discovered. 

This is particularly true in the understanding of the 
Hebrew prophets. In that unique development from Gilgal 
to Galilee they were, so far as human instrumentalities are 
concerned, the chief performers. It was they who brought 
monotheism out of polytheism, made righteous character the 
central attribute of the one God, purged his worship of 
superstition, and exalted personal and social goodness as the 
only acceptable service which man might render him. They 
are the glory of Israel. Without them the Hebrews would 
have been no better than the Moabites; with them the He- 
brews have ranked with Greece and Rome as builders of the 
Western world. And while it is their writings, not the 
ruined sites of their old towns, that best reveal and inter- 
pret them, no pilgrimage to their homes can fail to vivify and 
illumine the understanding of them. 








Prophetic Bands 


HE prophetic movement in Israel runs far back into the 
nation’s early days. We catch dim glimpses of it in bands 
of Hebrew dervishes dancing and shouting to the accompani- 
ment of ‘‘a psaltery, and a timbrel, and a pipe, and a harp,’ 
even inducing trance states by their frenzy, so that once, 
when Saul fell under their influence, he lay naked all one 
day and night.? These prophetic bands had headquarters at 
Ramah, Naioth, Bethel, Jeri- 
cho and Gilgal, and one reads 
of them—fierce patriots and 
partisans of Jehovah—in the 
days of Samuel and Elisha. 
They were a strange back- 
ground and origin for the great 
prophetic figures that rose after 
them. I thought I saw the 
modern left-overs of their spirit ke 
in the whirling dervishes in ¥ 
Cairo crying the name of God ’ 
with such rhythmic iterations 
of sound and movement that 
they fell unconscious doing it. 
One is even more reminded of 
the old prophetic bands when 
one sees the dancing troupes at 
a Moslem festival in Palestine, 
like Neby Musa, come up from 


1IT Samuel x, 5 2I Samuel xix, 24 








EDITOR’S NOTE — References 
to Bible passages indicate the render- 
ing known as the American Standard 
Revision, except where marked with 
an M. This refers to Dr. James Mof- 
fatt’s translation (George H. Doran 
Co., New York City). 






















Peep Show at Neby Musa Feast. 


the back country or the edges 
of the desert to Jerusalem. 
They are fierce conservatives, 
terrific devotees of Allah against 
all his competitors, and they stir alike themselves and their 
hearers by their tireless, rhythmic dancing and their reiter- 
ated chants. 

I never shall forget standing at St. Stephen’s Gate and 
watching them whirl and stamp their way in toward the 
Mosque of Omar, singing repeatedly their defiance of the 
Zionists who have come, they think, to seize their land: ““O 
Zionists, what are you doing here? What part have you 
with us? If you stay here it will be for your burial!” So 
of old the Hebrew prophetic bands danced and 
sang against the Philistines, against the Canaan- 
ites, against all that was new, strange, foreign, 
and hostile to Jehovah’s supremacy, until at last ‘ 
the individual prophetic figures began to arise (4 
and launched one of the most influential religious 
reformations in man’s history. 

Elijah was the earliest titanic personality to 
emerge, and while he left no writing we know 
what he stood for and still can trace the setting 
of his activity in the landscape. No one is sure 
where the brook Cherith! was, famous in Elijah’s 
life history, except that it was on the east of 
Jordan. But the traditional Cherith is the Wady 
el-Kelt, which debouches from the western wil- 
derness near Jericho. Like many another piously 
identified site, it has been made as accessible as 
possible, even though moving it from the east to the west 
of Jordan was necessary. Similarly, in Egypt, the site 
where Moses was taken from the bulrushes used to be 
uncomfortably far up the river from Cairo, but recently has 
been moved down within easy reach of the tourist. Faise 
though the identification of the brook Cherith is, however, 
it does as well as any, since we do not know the true one, 
and we spent a Sunday there amid its weird 
desolation. Out of some such wild and isolated 
spot, watered by a copious spring, it may be, as is 
the Wady el-Kelt, and provisioned by “ravens” — 
a miracle, say some; a folk tale, say others; the 
totemistic name of a tribe of Arabs, say the rest— 
Elijah used fearlessly to come to confront the king 
and queen with their sins or to defy.the priests of 
Baal. It was easier to imagine him after we had 
spent the day there in the wilderness—a rugged, 
gaunt, ascetic, austere man, emerging fearless of 
the face of mortal clay, moved by two passions 
” only: A fierce patriotism for Jehovah against the 
Baals, and a stormy indignation against injustice 
and oppression. 

It is about the plain of Esdraelon that one 
feels most vividly the presence of this portentous 
man. Come to ancient Jezreel, where Ahab and 
Jezebel established one of their royal resi- 
dences, where Naboth was murdered that his 
vineyard might become the king’s,? where 
Elijah faced Ahab down with towering wrath 
against the outrage, and where, at last, the 
dogs licked up the blood of Jezebel, as he had 
said. The general location, as so 
often happens, is plainly writ in 
water. Here the ‘“‘fountain of Jez- 
reel,” now known as ‘Ain Jalud, flows 
copiously still. In its natural estate 
it poured out fifteen feet broad and 
two feet deep from the foot of Mount 
Gilboa, and today the Zionists, by 
I] Kings xvii, 2-7 *I Kings xxi, 1-16 





View from Mount of Olives—Moab, Dead Sea, For- 
dan Valley, Wilderness of Sin and Village of ‘Anata. 
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channeling other springs into it, 
establishing a modern reservoir 
and putting in a pumping sta- 
tion, have at once spoiled its 
beauty and increased its usefulness. The poor, bedraggled 
Arab village of Zerin, less than two miles from the spring’s 
first outpouring, probably represents in location the ancient 
site of Jezreel. 

It is the water, however, which is the true remembrancer 
of this site’s storied past. This was the stream where 
Gideon tested out his men, rejecting those who knelt down 
to drink and choosing the three hundred who caught up 
water in their hands. This stream reflected the gleam of 
Gideon’s lamps that night when the covering 
pitchers suddenly were broken and the Midianites 
were thrown into a panic by the Hebrews’ battle 
cry: ‘‘The sword of Jehovah and of Gideon.’”! 
This fountain was the rendezvous of the 
Israelites before the battle in which, on the 
rugged mountain just above, Saul and his 
sons fell.2 Here, too, grew Naboth’s vine- 
yard, watered by this copious spring, 
so that one easily can understand his 
stout refusal to accommodate even 
royalty by selling it: ‘‘ Jehovah forbid 
it me, that I should give the 
inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee.’’8 

Today the most interesting 
modern spot in the vicinity 
is a Zionist 
colony, the 
largest com- 
munistic 
group in Pal- 
estine. They 
have come 
mostly from 
Russia and 
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are thor- 

Greek Monastery, oughly im- 
Brook Cherith. bued with 
thesocialistic 


doctrines which for years have been the refuge of the op- 
pressed in that unhappy land. They have 450 workers, men 
and women, in the colony, and a hundred children. 


cA Brave (ommunistic Group 


HEY hold all things in common; no private property is 

allowed; and while the charge of free love is unfounded, 
they do bring up their children in communal nurseries and 
schools and not in families. Moreover, the nurseries and 
schools are admirable, with trained nurses and assistants in 
attendance, and with scientific methods quite amazing in the 
poor shacks and temporary huts with which the colony has 
started. It is a brave, industrious, venturesome group of 
pioneers who here have struck in their roots beside these 
ancient waters, and it awakened strange meditations to see 
them harvesting grain with modern reapers on the very spot 
where once their ancestor thrashed the Midianites. 

Even more stimulating to the imagination was the crude 
picture of Karl Marx which hung at the head of their dining 
room. He, as it were, is the patron saint of these modern 
Jews from Russia. For the most part they have no other 
saint. They permit a synagogue service for the old people in 


1Judges vii, 20 ?I Samuel xxix, 1; xxxi, 1-6 *I Kings xxi, 3 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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Binny Goes to the Stake 


vo AUL CLEARY elected to walk, rather 
*@| than to take the musty, dusty country 
$#| bus, although the station master assured 
il him that it would carry him within a 
AS quarter of a mile of the old Birch place, 
and the walk was a long one. But there was in the 
day that brave color and crispness, that call to high adven- 
ture, that come at the turn of the year; and as he went the 
air buoyed Paul so over the miles 
that fatigue, instead of overtak- 
ing him, seemed to be left farther 
and farther 
behind. This 
wasnocountry 
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““yOU ARE A KIDNAPED ORPHAN”? 


that he knew, these slumbering hills in haze, wooded or so 
anciently cleared for pasture that the stumps were silver 
now where the sheep moved with a slow tinkle of bells. The 
road swung along easily, up and down, past farms settling 
into a mellow and cheerful decay, where sometimes a farmer 
hoeing, or a woman sitting on her stoop, would point the 
way for him. Serenity held all, yet about these drowsy 
homesteads in these backwaters of the billowing hills, in all 
the September air promise lay, invisibly shining. It is so, 
sometimes, when the long year’s fruit hangs heavy, ripening, 
waiting. 

Paul stopped at a meadow crest where in brown grass 
about him crickets tumbled and chittered in a last abandon 
to sunshine; below his gaze a shallow valley hid itself in 


By LOuIsE 


REDFIELD PEATTIE 
LI/ustrated by Gertrude A. Kay 


woods; beyond, one chimney shouldered through the 
coppery oaks and sent a slow, significant beacon of smoke up 
to the sky—the old Birch place, Paul felt with certainty. 
He plunged into the forested valley. 

The woods received him silently, rustling a little. Some- 
thing there is in woods that watches with a thousand eyes, 
and the leafy walls come close. It was gold and umber there, 
with hidden birds calling, and ahead Paul saw crimson 
globes on a wild apple tree. The tree, he saw when he came 
up, was a tall, gnarled old fellow with a great branch fallen 
at the foot for a convenient resting place. Paul found a 
sound red apple in the grass and sat there, 
breaking a huge bite into the apple’s cheek. 

The wind ruffled his hair, 
rustled the leaves above 
him, and he looked up. 
Green eyes looked back—a 
pixy’s face in green leaves— 
and he stared. 

“Hello!”’ she said, and 
pushed her shoulders into 
view—human, blue- 
gingham shoulders. Imme- 
diately he sprang to his 
feet and she swung the 
rest of the blue gingham 
into sight, ending in a 
pair of slim legs that 
dangled scrubby shoes 
from the high bough 
where she sat. 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ Paul gasped. 
“Take care you don’t fall!” 

“Don’t worry,”’ said the young thing cheer- 
fully. ‘I’ve been up here two hours, and I 
haven’t fallen yet.” 

“Two hours!” 

“Yes. The bough broke, you see.’”’ She 
pointed to the branch he had been sitting on, P 
and to the jagged stump where it had given, A+ . 
way, below her high perch. “It broke when I 
swung up, so then I couldn’t get down. It’s 
too high to jump—at least, I’d rather not.” 

““Good Lord, no! You poor kid! Here, I’ll 
catch you.” Paul pitched away his apple and 


r 


held up his arms. She bent toward him, bent her 
vivid, pallid, laughing little face toward him, and 
dropped with a rush into his arms. When he set 
her on her feet he realized her slightness, her awk- 
ward delicacy, as she shook back pale blond hair in 
a loosened plait and stretched herself shamelessly. 

“Ooh! It’s good to set foot on land again, but I’ve still 
got my sea legs on—tree legs, rather.” 

“Poor kid!’’ Paul said again, liking her pluck, liking her 
angular grace, her pale clarity, the long, thin, upward turn 
of her smile as she looked at him. ‘‘Didn’t you call? 
Couldn’t anybody hear?” 

**Oh, I shriekéd,”’ she assured him. “But they’re all at the 
barn. McGilligan’s barn was goal, yousee. We were playing 


‘Run, sheep, run!’” she explained. ‘‘Silly game, isn’t it?” 



















**COME ON! 


FORWARD, MY HEARTIES!”’ 
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“Well, I’ve played it a lot myself,” he admitted. 

“Oh, it’s all right, but it lacks scope.’”’ She poked among 
the grasses for a fallen apple. “But then, they’re all younger 
than me, and I don’t mind playing what amuses them, espe- 
cially on our last afternoon before the prison doors clang 
shut, so to speak. You see, there’s measles at school, and 
weve been having a wonderful time, but father said we 
couldn’t run wild any more—that’s what he calls it—so 
there’s a beastly tutor coming this afternoon. They’re all 
awfully mad about him.” 

A guilty flicker crossed Paul Cleary’s face. 

“Oh!” Straightening suddenly with an apple in her 
fingers, She had caught it. Slow delight lifted the corners of 
her long mouth, and she broke into a chuckle. ‘‘ You’re 
him! What luck!” 

His tanned young face colored and he laughed confusedly. 
“T’ll try awfully not to be beastly,” he promised, and 
paused. “‘Are you to have lessons too?” 

She nodded, serenely biting into the apple. 

“What luck!”” He echoed her frank intonation, and a 
flash of good-fellowship passed between them in their 
laughter. 

“How old are you?” he started to ask, and then, re- 
membering how as a child he himself had hated that ques- 
tion from a patronizing adult, he put it with comradely 
confidence: “I’m twenty-two. How old are you?” 

“Guess!” she dimpled. 

“Twelve?” 

She laughed, and flung the pale braid over her shoulder. 
“That’s because my hair comes down when I’ve been 
running! I’ll be seventeen Christmas week. Rotten time 
for a birthday, isn’t it?”’ 





‘“*WE’LL GET HER—BY FAIR MEANS OR FOUL!”’ 


“Simply rotten. How many others are there, and how old 
are they?” 

They had started to stroll up the path out of the woods, 
she preoccupied with her apple, Paul, hands in pockets, 
taking sidelong glances at her alert young face. 

“Two brothers and a sister and McGilligan’s Tad. And 
then of course there’s Claire at home, but she wouldn’t play 
‘Run, sheep, run!’ for a pearl tiara.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘Claire’s got all the manners I ought to have.” Her long 
mouth turned up. “And then some,” she informed him 
quite positively. 

“Claire’s your sister? And what am I to call you?”’ he 
insisted. 

“Being a teacher,’’ she said, smiling down at her apple, “‘I 
suppose you'll call me Roberta. My parents call me Robin. 
And my friends call me just Binny.” 

They had come to a branching of the path. ‘‘ Which way, 
Binny?” he asked. 

“This way. To McGilligan’s barn, that is, where they’re 
all waiting. The road is in sight from there, you sée, and 
they’ve been watching to see you coming in the fatal bus— 
the tumbrel, they called it. They hate you,” she warned him. 

“That’s a bad start. It’ll make it pretty hard for me, too, 
you know,” he confessed unhappily. 


HEY had come up aslowrise out of the woods. Ahead, in 

the upward slope of a stony meadow a barn cut its huge 
and simple outline against the brave blue sky. Beyond 
one corner, where dahlias blazed in the border of a kitchen 
garden, a group of small bright figures and a terrier were en- 
gaged with something on the ground. 

“There they are!” Paul’s companion halted, and then 
she chuckled. “I’ll bet I could make goal without their ever 
seeing. Come on!” 

And she was racing fleetly up to the barn, her loose braid 
flopping, her slim legs flying, Paul sprinting after. She let 
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out a gay whoop as she thudded 
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ww 


against the big barn side. ‘‘Home aa 

free! I’m home free!” 4 ae ae 
Shouts, and the children pelted *. ees 

around the corner of the barn, the ter- ee. ten . 


rier yapping—a smaller, less vivid 
version of Binny; an overalled dirty 
cub of ten nursing a mud turtle; a 
square, solid, seven-year-old marked 
as Binny’s brother; and another brother, evi- 
dently, round rather than square, and soft still 
with babyhood. They halted tumultuously, and 
stared at the panting Paul. 
““Where’ve you been?” asked Binny’s sister of 
Binny, but looking at Paul. 
““Who’ve you got? demanded the older brother 
frankly. 
“He rescued me,” said Binny, with solemnity 
and bright eyes, chucking her head at Paul. 
“Who is he?”’ her brother insisted. 


ANDID and demanding eyes all centered on 
Paul. Confession was too bitter! Suddenly 
he put on an expression of diabolic menace. 

“Don’t you know,” he said, with hollow sig- 
nificance—‘“‘don’t you know who I am?” He 
cast looks of dark suspicion 
over his shoulders, about 
him, and then behind his 
hand hoarsely informed 
them, “I’m Bloody Dirk, 
the pirate captain, and 
the wickedest buccaneer ever sailed the Spanish Main; 
that’s who I am, if you want to know.” 

They grinned and stared. 

Binny flung herself beside him. ‘‘And he rescued me!” 
she cried dramatically. ‘I was marooned on a desert 
island—one of the Dry Tortugas, I think—and he came and 

took me off. At first he was going to cut my throat,” 
she told them conversationally, “‘but I talked him out 
of it. Said I’d turn pirate too.” 

“‘Let’s all be pirates!” said the overalled cub, aban- 
doning the impregnable turtle to the inquisitive terrier. 
“‘T bet I’m the worst pirate of all!” 

Tumult reigned. ‘“‘ You were,”’ said Paul regretfully, 
and they quieted, to listen. ‘‘ You were till the cannibals 
caught you and ate one leg off. Now you’ve got a 
wooden leg instead—but you’re very proud of it because 
it’s all covered over with the autographs of your victims. 
You always get their signatures before you make ’em 
walk the plank, and by now you’ve made a handsome 
collection. They call you Pegleg the Pirate.” 

‘“‘And who’m I?” begged the oldest brother. 

“You,” said Paul, fixing 
him with an unfaltering eye, 
“are a twin youngest son. 
Your father was an earl, but 
you had the misfortune to be 
born five minutes after your 
twin brother, so he got the 
earldom. He’s very wicked, 

and is wasting it all in wassail and 
revelry, so in revenge you’ve taken 
to the high seas and a freebooter’s 
life. Your specialty is capturing 
the earl’s merchantmen and plun- 
dering them; so that way you’re 
really getting more of the earldom 
than he is.” 

They were solemn and en- 
chanted. 

“Who am I, please?” asked 
Binny’s sister politely. 


“AH, THE fair Arabella!” greeted 
Paul romantically. ‘ You were 
a lady of high degree being taken 
abroad to marry a foreign prince 
you’d never seen, when we boarded 
your vessel armed to the teeth and 
bound you hand and foot. The 
captain offered us his cargo of gold 
ingots if we’d release you, but you 
wept on our bosoms and implored 
us to rescue you from marrying the 
foreign prince, so we said ‘No, 
thanks,’ to the captain and took 
the ingots anyway. And ever since 
you’ve been a pirate princess and 
very happy in the job.” 
“Now me,” said the roundest, 


littlest boy. r" 7), << 


“You,” Paul told him, squatting 
to look solemnly in the solemn 
little rosy face, ‘‘are a kidnaped 
orphan. Your antecedents are 
veiled in mystery, but you’re grow- 
ing up to be a very promising 
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“GO AWAY,’’ SHE SAID SHAKILY. 


tecay 


FIERCELY HE REMINDED HIMSELF 
THAT HE WAS TEACHER, SHE PUPIL 


pirate, and we’re all proud of you and always give you the 
best of the booty.” 

The baby beamed. ‘‘Who’s Binny?” Pegleg wanted’ to 
know. 

“Binny?” Paul rose and looked at her over their heads; 
he smiled at her, and she smiled back. 
“I’m your trusty lieutenant,” 

“ Aren’t I?” 
“To the death!” he vowed, and they shook on it. 
“Now what do we do?” interrupted the earl’s son. 


she said, laughing. 


AUL gazed about him for inspiration, and they hung upon 

him so intently that the canny mud turtle scuttled into 
the weeds unseen. ‘‘Look!” cried Bloody Dirk, pointing toa 
hayrick up the lane, standing lazy in the sun with its high- 
piled load. ‘‘There’s a frigate hove over the horizon, flying 
the Union Jack! There’s plunder a-plenty aboard her, and 
you may lay to that!” 

“Come on!” shouted the earl’s son. 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Your formal room should be so lovely it will be impossible to keep the family out of it. 


The Formal Room May be Friendly Too 


w= |TIERE is no doubt that the modern and friendly 

living room, with its capacity for comfort, is very 

close indeed to the heart of American life. But 

tz4\ no matter how great a success we have made of 

these living rooms of ours, from time to time 

nearly every family feels the need of a room that is perhaps 

a shade less intimate, just a bit more formal, in which to 
entertain. 

And because this is true, the more formal drawing-room 
has come to be reckoned with in the complete furnishing of 
many American homes. 

Perhaps this will be thought to be no real departure from 
custom, and there may be suspected at once a reworking of 
the ‘antiquated parlor idea, the want of which, however, 
even in those days, probably sprang from the same necessity. 
But our “company” room today may be so very different 
from the depressing and out-of-date parlor, whose stiff gloom 
sounded its own death knell, it may be so sunny and color- 
fully delightful, that absolutely no resemblance can be traced 
to the past. : ; =e 

For in the planning of our modern drawing-room we have 
the advantage of our new knowledge of color, cheer, and 
friendly livableness which we have come to demand of even 
our most formal rooms, to guide us toward the final achieve- 
ment of real charm. 

This modern drawing-room differs from the formula of the 
average living room in that, no matter what its size, it seems 
more spacious; probably owing to the smaller and more 
delicate furniture that is usually chosen for it, and to its 
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more formal arrangement. It may have fewer groupings 
designed for coziness and a greater capacity for seating 
people. 

It may be planned to yield a freedom of central floor 
space for the comfortable placing of card tables, for dancing 
after the rugs have been rolled up, for the accommodating 
of extra chairs for the musicale, or transient comings and 
goings during the reception or the tea. There should be a 
more even distribution of light from sconce or chandelier; 
lamps should be chosen for effect and soft translucence in- 
stead of for closer needs. Furniture may show the elegance 
of any national eighteenth-century type and the formality 
of pairs of things should be availed of. Colors may be lighter 
than those we are wont to select for developing the average 
living room; and while materials may be rich, they may be 
gay as well. 

But no matter how short or how long a way one is pre- 
pared to go in the creating of any formal scheme, it must be 
remembered that the formal room may be friendly too. For 
rich furnishings lose all their charm when they are dull and 
ponderous, stuffily impressive, or unduly grand. You should 
want your formal room to be so lovely it will be impossible 
to keep the family out of it. 

Its very livableness should make of it almost a second 
living room, more glorified perhaps, but improving with use, 
and with the floods of sunlight coaxed in through wide 


windowpanes. Its chairs may be chosen for comfort as well 
as style, no matter how perfectly they may follow also their 
chosen tendencies toward the French, English, classic Italian, 
or American eighteenth-century types—if not, indeed, a fine 
mixture of all of these. Your formal room may be vibrant 
with soft colors that are assembled with all the charm and 
glorious abandon to be seen in the well-planned garden, 
but with the same studied effect of harmony found in the 
eighteenth-century rooms displayed in the American Wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, plus 
an extra livableness you alone can give it because it is in- 
corporated in your own home. 

Of course, all this while, you have been keeping one eye 
on the yellow sofa, the antique green cupboard, and the Nile 
green walls of the room that is pictured here. Is this one 
phase of what a drawing-room might try to live up to? Is 
this the sort of room I mean? It is indeed—and such a 
very glorified drawing-room, and so friendly and livable and 
full of color and charm and sun, that it serves extremely well 
for a high standard to set for emulation even when formu- 
lating a less impressive scheme. 

Architecturally the room is beautiful, with its two oval- 
topped, French-paned mirrors set into opposite walls, one 
above the marble hearth, one flanked by the small French 
sofa covered in satin or gay yellow; one important wall con- 
taining two large windows; the fourth wall containing the 
wide doorway. 

So very often rooms like this, owing to their fine propor- 
tions, seem larger than they really are. The walls of this 
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Rich furnishings lose all their charm when they are dull and ponderous or unduly grand. 


room have been delicately paneled in formal fashion, and 
painted the palest Nile green it would be possible to imagine, 
with a hint of gold accent and antiquing in the moldings 
and in the self-toned modeled borders which are done in 
such extremely low relief. 

The floor is carpeted in plain taupe color; the windows 
curtained in a rose-mulberry figured damask. And the 
furniture—well, some people would have been afraid to 
choose pieces covered with anything but mulberry or green, 
but I’m sure we'll have to agree that the room has profited in 
beauty for the touch of a fearlessly artistic hand. Besides 
the sofa in soft buttercup-yellow satin, the Louis XV chair 
at the left of it is covered in a burnt orange-rose frieze, with 
both this chair and the sofa showing a dull and rather light 
French walnut frame. 

The Louis XVI chair at the right of the sofa has a frame 

that is of dull robin’s egg antiqued with gold until it is very 

old-looking; this chair is covered in a grayish powder-blue 
needlepoint showing an unobtrusive design of formal scat- 
tered rosebuds. The larger Louis XV bergére chair to be 
seen near the hearth is in old yellow jaspéd velvet, and the 
frame is done in an old ivory color, antiqued with gold. And 
another little dull gray-blue chair is seen at the left in this 
view of the room. 

In the corner at the left of the sofa there is a small but 
very intriguing corner cupboard done in an antique pea 
green and decorated ever so slightly with old-looking posy- 
motifs predominantly copper-colored. The interior of the 
cupboard is black, to be glimpsed through the small-paned 
door, and its effectiveness has been increased by the pres- 
ence of four little figurines of ivory porcelain. The small 
table at the left of the yellow sofa is painted a dark rich jade 
tone, and it has the loveliest of pink marble tops. On this 
table is a lamp having a base of clear glass, and a shade of 
dull ashes-of-roses—a Color that is repeated often in the 
room’s details. 


At the right of the sofa, practically at the base of the mul- 
berry damask-hung window, there is a large table desk in 
light walnut with panels of leather in self-tone finishing its 
table top. An old brass lamp with a shade of bottle green tin, 
and a green glass jar of golden forsythia add proper accents. 
The chair used with this desk is painted in a deep greenish- 
blue and has an old-gold damask seat. The remainder of 
the furniture in the room is of rosewood, satinwood and 
pale walnut. 

Almost colorless rose-colored light may be thrown from 
the lighted lamps and wall sconces; coals may glow in the 
grate on the hearth; sun may stream in friendly fashion 
into this room, whose very livableness fits it to be almost in 
the living-room class—and whose lovely reproduction furni- 
ture, damasks and velvets and brocades fit it to be worthy of 
descending to posterity as an example of our own 
graciousness of living, our own fineness of taste. 

Who may say, indeed, that this room cannot be 
compared more than favorably with many of the 
lovely old eighteenth-century 
rooms which, through the 
praiseworthy efforts of muse- 
ums and interested laymen, 
have come down to us in a fine 
state of preservation and re- 
storation from the mansions 
of arare old past? So, whether 
we should like to duplicate it 
exactly, or whether we may 
wish to benefit more simply by 
trying to emulate the character 
of this room in some smaller 
and less imposing drawing- 
room of our own, we shall 
have the satisfaction of 
knowing beforehand that our 


efforts are more or less certain to be crowned with the 
same high success. 

If we are interested in planning a simplification of this 
scheme, instead of the French sofa in yellow satin we could 
choose a more conservative and less expensive model along 
Adam lines, covering it in a duiler yellow cotton velvet. A 
somewhat low-backed upholstered Chippendale armchair 

could be covered in a coppery-rose veg- 
etable damask. Two chairs of the Dun- 
can Phyfe or Empire style could be 
covered in a handsome hand-blocked 
linen in colors combining those used in 
the rest of the room—and found to be. 
a very inexpensive substitute for the 
needlepoint. A fine Queen Anne wing 
chair could be covered with an 
old yellow vegetable damask, in 
appearance similar to the dam- 
asks used on such chairs in 
many of the American Wing 
rooms. The pea-green cupboard 
could be replaced in this new 
scheme with a secretary, a cabinet, 
or a commode of green. The table 
desk could be replaced by a suitable 
table, if this should be preferred. 
The curtains still could be of 
mulberry-colored damask; the walls 
could be painted the veriest tinge 
of the same Nile green. The floor 
could be rugged in taupe. 
In fact, by lowering the cost of 
duplication, but always keeping the 
inspiration in close harmony, one may be 
sure the result is to be a really lovely 
room. 
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our belief in the essential decencies of mankind, when a 
young nobody from nowhere sat himself in his little mono- 
plane, the Spirit of St. Louis, and flew from New York to Paris. 

Never in the history of the world have so many peoples passed 
through at the same time so tense a period of apprehension and long- 
ing for the success of a heroic achievement. Never before has there 
been such a universal joy and gladness at the victory of a modern 
Galahad who ventured alone on the most hazardous feat that has 
thus far engaged the imagination and daring of man in his conflict 
with the impeding forces of Nature. 

All the world mothered young Lindbergh during his flight, and 
the heart of all the world was tense and strained until he came safe 
to earth. During that glorious flight through sleet and fog across 
the untracked desolation of the North Atlantic, where you may 
still sail for days and nights in the greatest and fleetest of steam- 
ships and never sight another vessel, was there not kindled a certain 
spark of a certain brotherhood of man that wiped out, for the mo- 


W: HAD all but lost our sense of proportion of news values, 


ment at least, all racial animosi- 
ties, all international man-made 
and man-fostered prejudices and 
jealousies ? 

The wiser-than-thou, the 
more-cultured-than-thou so- 
phisticates who have been seek- 
ing so strenuously during the past 
decade to debunk us of all our 
shams and hypocrisies will prob- 
ably urge upon us that we were 
just a world of morons momen- 
tarily gone mad in a reversion to 
barbaric instincts; will tell us that 
we should believe with E. W. 
Howe that the epic achievement 
of the boy Lindbergh was just a 
foolhardy ‘“‘stunt”’ to tempt oth- 
ers to lose their lives. 


HERE must be little appeal 

in this strangely simple and 
modest youth to that “great” 
little clique of critics and debunk- 
ers who boom their jeremiads at 
us. There was never anything so 
admirable in his conduct as the 
alluring charm of a Sinclair Lewis 
standing in a pulpit and inviting 
God to strike him dead. He flew 
away without a boast or a dare, 
without even so much as a pre- 


liminary conference with a press agent or book publisher. There is 
really very little of the he-man about this lad to stimulate the genius 
of a Lewis, a Dreiser or a Mencken. He does not drink or smoke 
or express his sex in the broad, frank, “courageous” manner that 
would mark him as a being worth €ven a minor part in the ‘‘great”’ 
modern novels of the “‘great’’ modern novelists of the day. 

Alas, he has classed himself hopelessly with the booberie—just 
another plain American simp who, we will soon hear told by the 





















Galahad 


ing for us. 

















Women‘ Dont Know Dhemselves 


B 


Begin next month in the September LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL the new Booth Tarkington 
book, CLAIRE AMBLER. 

No American writer has interpreted the 
American woman with such an uncanny sense 
of the unknowable as Tarkington." 

You will meet Claire Ambler in the chrysalis 
stage, a flapper, lovely, without a thought in 
her brain. And she becomes 
must get the JOURNAL from September on to 
follow her amazing development. 

Just one of more than fifty worthwhile fea- 
tures in the September JOURNAL. 


UT one man does know women. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


But you 






































supermen of art and letters, attempted the impossible as only a 
moron would, and succeeded. All the fine and simple things he said 
and did after his arrival in France will be scornfully attacked as 
gestures he was coached in by a skillful diplomat. 

The mob fell down and worshiped him, and the mob is always 
wrong. Wasn’t the mob wrong about Franklin, Washington and 
Lincoln? Abjectly wrong if you will take the word of the up-to-the- 
minute biographers who have been most fulsomely praised by the 
men and women critics who have elected themselves to do our think- 


UARD carefully your enthusiasm for Galahad and the deed of 
Galahad, particularly if he be American. To be a somebody 
intellectually today you should heed only the supernal wisdom of 
Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser and H. L. Mencken which informs 
all the world beyond America that Americans as a people are de- 
void of every fine or feeling instinct that relates to a cultured sense 
of proportion in art, science or religion; that we are crass, uncouth, 


avaricious of material wealth be- 
yond belief, or else hysterically 
sentimental. 

Happily we do not have to 
take the master traducers and 
defamers too seriously. We can 
even be amused at their profitable 
ingenuity and enterprise. They 
have earned a certain great 
acclaim and great prosperity (in 
American dollars) by selling to 
certain large numbers in America 
and out of America their preju- 
dices against all and everything 
that has been and is essentially 
American. There is some satis- 
faction in the thought that they 
will be utterly forgotten centuries 
before the name of Captain 
Charles A. Lindbergh is erased 
from the record of epochal events 
in the world’s history. 


OST of us will continue to 

be childishly sentimental to 
and through our maturity, will 
continue to devote most of our 
time to the decencies and ameni- 
ties of life. We shall love and we 
shall hate in the same old stupid 
way whether conscious or uncon- 
scious of our folly. And we shall 


worship heroism no matter what the advances of science or the 
progress of commercialized sophistication. 

Vice and crime and sex will always hold a temporary interest 
for us unless some biologic cataclysm completely alters human kind, 
but these major interests of modern “‘art”’ will never thrill us in the 
way that we will seek to remember and cherish for all our days as 
does the great deed of a tall, slim American youth who gave back 
Galahad to the twentieth century. 
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““What do you consider women’s 

greatest handicap in the business 
world?”’ I should answer, “‘The lack of the 
professional point of view’’—a conclusion 


§ I WERE asked the question, 





reached after long experience with women 
workers, both paid and volunteer. 

Let us take, for instance, a case recited to 
me by a lawyer. His stenographer had gone 
home one afternoon because, as she said, her 
mother needed her. That evening his wife 





i) mittee meeting at the home of the 


‘| ments. The girl was indignant 


told him that she had attended a com- 
- 4 

girl’s mother, where the stenog- 

rapher had served refresh- 


when he told her the next day 
that he hoped her mother 
realized that he had paid for 
her maid service. 

But why blame the girl 
whose mother had insisted on 
her coming home to help? Did 
not the mothers of all the other 
girls in the building with whom she 
went to lunch ask them to do errands down- 
town? Did not their fathers ask them to do 
things at home they would never think of ask- 
ing their employed brothers to do? They got 
the breakfast before they left. They hurried 
home to help with the dinner. They did their 
laundry in the evening and fixed the new dress 





over. That it might make them tired and worn 
in the office the next day to sew until mid- 














night or do an ironing before eight A.M., when 
they had engaged to bring to their employers 
a fresh, energetic worker, never occurred either 
to them or to their mothers. Neither had a 
professional point of view. 


Ability Plus Excuses 


UT why expect the mother to have a pro- 

' fessional point of view about her daugh- 
ter’s professional obligations? As a matter of 
fact, she was entertaining this very committee 
in an effort to placate her fellow members be- 
cause she had not attended a single committee 
meeting or done any work that year; and yet 
at the approaching annual meeting she hoped 
to be named its chairman. When they knew 
how good were her reasons—sickness in the 
house, and no servants—they would excuse 
her. Next year it would be different. They 
knew she had ability and she was in line for 
it. It would take her to the district meeting, 
which was always enjoyable. And next year 
she would surely be able to do her work. Such 
reasoning indicated that she, like her daugh- 
ter, lacked a professional point of view. She 
meant to work “‘if she could”’ and not “‘as she 





contracted.”” These two phrases measure the 
difference between the professional and the 
nonprofessional point of view. The former re- 
quires one to meet an obligation regardless of 
the cost; the latter “‘if I can.” 

And yet why blame this woman? All she 
had promised and failed to deliver was her 
time, and of what value was that? Had she 
not given years of it for nothing? In fact, it 
was just because it had no value that it could 
be volunteered in such amounts for committee 
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The Professional Point of View 


By EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


work, civic work, welfare work, church and 
politics. Being free and volunteer, it had 
little value; and having so little value, why 
worry about its delivery? This reasoning runs 
in a circle, but it probably explains the non- 
professional point of view which women bring 
to their committee work, to their clubs. When 
I first began to do club work I regarded a 
promise as a promise. When women 
said they would get up a meeting, 

put advertisements in the paper, 






I expected them to do so. But 
I soon made the acquaintance 
of that proviso, the earmark 

of the nonprofessional, “‘if I 
( can.” Too often I found to 

my grief it meant they could 
not. Now of course there are 
. excuses that do excuse one from 
anything—death and serious ill- 
ness; but it was hard to accept as 
valid such excuses as “‘an unexpected 
guest,” “‘new servant,” ‘“‘bad weather,” ‘“‘a 
sick headache’’—excuses which no man would 
ever offer in lieu of meeting a business obli- 
gation. 

Far be it from me to say that women should 
neglect their families or their homes for club 
work. I can appreciate the position of the 
woman who refuses to assume any obligation 
outside her home because she feels that to be a 
full-time job. Such a woman has a profes- 
sional attitude toward her home. The nonpro- 
fessional point of view accepts the second job 
but has no feeling of responsibility for doing 
it. Whether these women should have as- 
sumed the obligations and whether, having 
assumed them, they should meet them, what- 
ever the cost, are questions not pertinent to 
this discussion. 

This nonprofessional attitude of volunteer 
workers is not confined to club workers; we 
find it in club leaders. There was the chair- 
man of a state organization with the native 
gifts to become a great orator. She did aspire. 
But when the opportunity came to her to 
make a sample speech that would have 
led to her heart’s desire, she refused it 
because she had planned a birthday party 
for her grandchild. Her atti- 
tude was professional toward 
grandmothering; however, to- 
ward lecturing it was nonpro- 
fessional. 

Is there a club woman who 
has not seen women take office 
they could not afford to fill 
successfully, fellow workers ac- 
cept delegateships and stay at 
home for lack of funds to at- 
tend the convention, chairmen 
accept organization and pub- 
licity jobs they did not carry 
out because their servants left 
or company came? 

It was probably because of 
this nonprofessional attitude 














workers, the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, adopted the policy of 
paying its women organizers a fixed 
sum per diem for work done, thus not only 
assuring the organization of workers who 
would deliver but establishing among its mem- 
bers the idea that women’s time has a mone- 
tary value. 
More and more organizations are coming to 
depend upon paid labor. Ten years ago a rich 
woman who was contributing large sums to a 
national organization of women said to me: 
““Some of these days we are going to have to 
pay our women workers if we expect to get 
capable ones. What then will become of the 
untrained women like me? All we can do, I 
suppose, will be to give money.” That day 
has not yet come. But after the war many 
of the more efficient organizations, like the 
Y. W.C. A. and the Red Cross, retained some 
of their volunteer workers on a paid basis. 
More recently the League of Women Voters 
has been employing organizers and secretaries 
who received their training as volunteer 
workers. And the advent of suffrage has 
stimulated both political parties to engage the 
services of expert women organizers. 


Overvalued Services 


ANY of these women bring to their paid 

jobs their nonprofessional point of view. 
One effect of it is their tendency to overvalue 
their services. Women who could not possibly 
sell their services in the open market for $150 
a month ask $100 and $150 a week. In vain 
does one attempt to show them that the price 
of service is determined by supply and de- 
mand or that such salaries are out of pro- 
portion to what is paid for similar work by 
commercial organizations. 

And yet this tendency is natural. Volun- 
teer workers have never had to compete with 
other volunteers for their unpaid jobs. Such 
jobs seek the workers. They have had no 
experience hunting one and so have never dis- 
covered how scarce jobs are, how many appli- 
cants are clamoring for each one—among 

them, college graduates will- 
ing’ to take almost any wage 
to start with. They know they 
will work hard. So when they 
ask for a salary they expect it 
to be fixed according to the 
service rendered and not ac- 
cording to the number of other 
women willing and able to do 
that service. 

Then, too, their ability has 
been rated high by those to 
whom it was a gift. It has 
never been weighed by com- 

. mercial standards. So when 
they take it into the labor 
market they rate it high them- 
selves; nor does it occur to 
one of them that if an em- 
ployer is paying for this work 
he may prefer. younger. or 
better-trained women than 














that one of the most effective 
volunteer groups of women 











they. 
(Continued on Page 159) 
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JORNFORD YATES, 
bY} author of St. Jeames, is 
| as British as the title of 

#| his pleasant story in 
4} this issue. He was born 

at Wellesley House, Walmer, Kent, 
usually called by char-a-bancs an- 
nouncers ‘‘The Duke’s House,” 
because the Duke of Wellington, 


















































better time to write a yarn than 
cozily indoors on a wet, uncom- 
fortable day? So I wrote my first 
short story, in bed, with a stubbly 
pencil, on odd bits of paper. 
“The family approved of it (at 
times a dangerous thing). I sub- 
mitted it to the Montreal 
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when only Sir Arthur Wellesley 
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and a General of Division, resided 
there prior to taking command in 
the Peninsular War. Mr. Yates 
spent five years at Harrow and four 
more at Oxford, where he was presi- 
dent of the famous Oxford Uni- 
versity Dramatic Society. Then 
he was called to the Bar—Inner 
Temple—and assisted in the pros- 
ecution of several notorious crim- 
inals. ‘‘I never regret the five 
years I spent in criminal law,’ he 
says. “It gave me an opportunity 
to study human nature.” 

From 1914 until the close of the World War, he served in 
the British Yeomanry, emerging with the rank of captain. 
In 1919 he married an American girl and began to write fiction. 

“‘T would not exchange this profession for any other,’’ he 
writes. ‘‘I usually work all morning and again between tea 
and dinner. Before the war I used to work far into the night, 
but I have given that up. Naturally prefer to work amid 
pleasant surroundings, but I do not find 
them essential. I have published ten books 
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Daily Witness (since gone 
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I roomed with a boy named Bob Jones, and we liked each other 
so well that we bought a restaurant on his money. We ad- 
vertised that our coffee was wonderful and that our toast was 
buttered, even on the corners. Bob and I drank so much of 
our own coffee that it kept us writing nights most of the time. 

““In two years I left college, came East and got a jobon the 
Boston American. While that job lasted things happened so 
rapidly that it seemed as though ten 
years had elapsed—murders, robberies, 





in all. A complimentary review or private 


accidents, divorces, graft, everything 





letter is the best stimulant I know. I at- 
tach great importance to the title of a 
tale, and often spend hours trying in vain 
to light upon one which will satisfy me; 
but the best title always comes to me ina 
flash. I always write first in longhand. 
When I have finished a chapter or short 
story I type it myself, polishing as I go.” 

For some years Mr. Yates lived in 
London but has now returned to the 
Continent where he hopes to remain. He 
spends most of the time at Pau, where he | 








unpleasant. A million telegraph keys 
clicked all at once, and I was in the 
middle of them. In three months I got 
fired. ; 

“So I went to Harvard summer school, 
and to Boston University. I wrote when- 
ever I could, and began to sell a few stor- 
ies, and some articles to the Boston 
Transcript. Every chance I got I sneaked 
off into the wildest part of Maine and 
went fishing and exploring around. I 
didn’t have a nickel, and I owed some 











has a villa. He is fond of reading and 





money. But I wanted to get married. I 





Thackeray is one of his favorite authors. 

His principal recreation is motoring and > 

he is a firm believer in the open car. 
Incidentally, his real name isn’t Dornford Yates at all. 


O-LONG, OLD-TIMER, introduces EDMUND WARE to 

the JOURNAL Family. 

“Nothing much happened—except Oliver Twist, Tom 
Sawyer, and King Arthur—until I was fifteen,” he confesses. 
“*Then one fall afternoon at boarding school in Connecticut, 
the binomial theorem and Cesar grew suddenly impossible. 
Besides, the sky was blue and a single cloud was whiter than 
any cloud should be. I had read books about the West, in- 
cluding The Virginian, and I could see a tall dark man riding 
ever so straight toward some big destination. I thought: 
“You better go West. You can be like that guy.’ So I did. 

““Nobody knew where I was for a long time. And the guy 
wasn’t as I’d hoped, nor were the cattle as numerous, nor 
was anything tremendous except work and distance and the 
mileage home. There were birch trees around Framingham, 
Massachusetts, and maybe my father and mother needed me 
for something or other—burning leaves or cleaning out the 
cellar. (You couldn’t tell.) I was the homesickest person in 
America. I stayed West for months and had some pretty 
big adventures; but they were mostly internal. Then I came 
home and told everybody all about what I’d done. 

“Afterward I tried anew school. And I went West again, 
to Montana. I worked on various ranches, dug somewhere 
near a million post holes, and talked with some pretty fine 
old-timers; one of them, like Laramie Jim, had shot his man. 
He was the nearest approach to ‘the tall dark man’ riding 
across my imagination. I must have been very impression- 
able. I haven’t been West in over six years, but it seems as 
if I could reach out and touch the things I saw and heard 
and felt. And I can smell the cattle and the dust and see the 
horizon ’most a hundred miles away. 

“There followed a series of jobs—teaming in the lumber 
woods; down with the drives in spring; underground con- 
struction—tunnels in Detroit; guide in New Hampshire; 
cook (honest!). In between times I went to schools—a lot of 
them—and finally was graduated from Detroit University 
School. I started college at Antioch, in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


EDMUND WARE 


got a chance as assistant editor of Na- 
tional Sportsman, and Hunting and Fish- 
ing. I quit college, took the job, and 
have been here ever since. In 1924 I was married, and about 
a year later we found there were three of us.” 


HE sister of Sir Ernest Shackleton, of Antarctic explor- 
ation fame, made the Album sketch of LESLIE GORDON 
BARNARD, who wrote The Guest of Honor, in July. 

Mr. Barnard, bulletins from Montreal: 

“‘Glancing through the Family Album I find a tendency to 
refer to one’s early years. My mind goe’ back, therefore, to 
a happy occasion in my tenth or eleventh year, when I was 
bedridden for two days, with one of those gracious and genial 
indispositions that preclude the possibility of school attend- 
ance, but leave the faculties unimpaired to enjoy the sense 
of lying at ease, conscious of the fact that one’s school fel- 
lows are bending to accustomed tasks. I readily admit that 
there is apt to be a reaction along about three-thirty in the 
afternoon, if it be fine out-of-doors, but, if I recall correctly, 
the weather was fittingly wet on this occasion. And what 


BARNARD 
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to a most honored gr::ve) 
and it appeared, in «wo 
parts, on the Boys’ F'age 
of that paper, publisied 
each Saturday. Three 
stories written in my 
early teens were accepted by the 
same publication, but other things 
crowded in, and, until the War, 
I sadly neglected any literary striv- 
ings. An incident on Piccadilly 
Circus, when I was over—a story 
sprang at me—and I was off again, 
thumping it out in odd moments 
on a typewriter in a London office. 

“A friend who makes a hobby of vocational guidance read 
it one night when we slept together in a hut at Etaples. What 
he said then stuck in my mind. Upon his shoulders be the 
responsibility for all the consequences that have fallen alike 
upon my wife, who ever offers a patient ear to my ‘latest,’ 
but who, fortunately, can occasionally retaliate, as she does a 
bit of writing herself; upon the wider circles who similarly, 
but less frequently, form an audience; upon the editorial 
readers to whose labors I have added; upon the editors, who 
have, through it all, remained the most polite and kindly 
creatures; and upon the readers of fifty-seven varieties of 
periodical, who have, over a space of some seven years, paid 
out their money—in cents or shillings—for magazines con- 
taining at least a few pages inspired by that first rash friend 
with his hobby of vocational guidance. 

“For me, it has been a rare adventure; indeed, each new 
story is that. There are some writers with a faculty—happy 
or otherwise—of turning out, consistently, the same type of 
material; with this I am not blessed, nor do I greatly desire 
it. The joy of the thing to me is that in each new story 
there is the chance of breaking fresh ground, of daring some- 
thing different, of meeting success or failure, of always hop- 
ing for something off the beaten track. Therein lies the 
adventure, whether the end be achieved or not. 

“Tt means, of course, the seeking of many types of mar- 
kets. It means a certain precariousness in a financial 
sense—but it is rich in possibilities. I like what Galsworthy 
says in his delightful preface to Caravan: ‘Independence 
is the state best worth having in life. . « aoe 
writer of the short tale submits himself to the discipline 
demanded by the crisp and clear expression of his genuine 
fancies and his genuine moods, he has submitted to quite 
enough.’ 

“‘There is more than this in Galsworthy’s preface; it makes 
a rather excellent creed for a writer; perhaps, equally, it of- 
fers food for thought for the reader of stories. 

“In a day of a thousand-and-one cults, and fads and 
‘schools,’ there is special virtue, it seems to me, in personal 
poise; in seeking to keep the balance true; in maintaining a 
properly open mind—but not allowing it to become a sieve 
through which every new wind of doctrine blows at will. In 
other words, to be independent, but to flavor that inde- 
pendence with poise, humility, reverence, sympathy, and— 
not least of all—a sense of humor, endeavoring to ‘prove all 
things, and hold fast that which 
is good.” This doubtless is a 
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far cry from the starting point 











of these rambling paragraphs, 
but when an editor wishes to 
learn the attitude of a writer 
toward life in general and par- 
ticular, he throws the door 
dangerously wide open. 

“I was born in Montreal, 
Canada, still live and work 
there, and hope so to continue; 
am married, as you will have 
gathered from the reference to 
my wife; and blame any 
education I may have as much 
upon books, a certain amount 
of travel, and the meeting with 











other people, as to the school- 
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ing I neglected for two days to 


PAU write my first story in bed.” 
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Mock IURTLE SouP 


How youll enjoy 
its unusual flavor ! 


OCK TURTLE! A soup famous for its own 

individual and delicious flavor. A soup which 
has helped many a smart cafe and fashionable hotel 
dining-room the world over, to attract its distin- 
guished patronage. The eyes of the trained soup chef 
will sparkle at the very mention of Mock Turtle Soup. 
For to him it is an opportunity—the coveted chance 
to display all the fine touches of his art. 


And Campbell’s French chefs can receive from 
you no more welcome a challenge to prove their skill, 
For here is a soup that is unusual. A soup that is 
difficult to make and so seldom attempted in the home 
kitchen. Yet rightly made, it never fails to win the 


appetite, instantly and unmistakably. 


www 


Only the tenderest, selected calves’ head meat is 
used in Campbell’s Mock Turtle Soup. Tempting, 
toothsome pieces of this meat are blended in rich 
broth of fine beef, puree of full-ripe luscious tomatoes, 
snow-white celery, savory herbs and deft seasoning. 
A dash of truly European flavor livens the blend and 
aids in producing the distinctive taste for which this 
soup is famous. 


Your appetite will tell you, at the very first 
spoonful, that this is a masterpiece in soup-making. 
It will give you an even better appreciation of why 
the housewives of America repose such confidence in 
Campbell's. The best ingredients that money can buy. 
The utmost care and skill in blending. Women know 
these facts about Campbell's. 


When you consider that there are twenty-one 
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op CAMPBELL Soup COMPANYS 


CAMDEN, N.v., U.SA- 


A MEAL SOUP 
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different kinds of Campbell’s Soups, you realize that 
the Campbell's kitchens offer a complete service in fine 
soups. Are you taking full advantage of it? Do you 
draw upon this wide variety of soups constantly to 
help you in your difficult and important task of giving 
the utmost charm and variety to the daily family menus? 


You know, of course, that soup belongs in the 
daily diet. No other food offers such a variety of 
delightful flavors. Soup conditions the appetite and 
the digestion—makes them more vigorous, active and 
healthy. It does this by causing a freer flow of the 
digestive juices. So soup is a food that should not be 
omitted for a single day—as it is so enjoyable and 


_ so beneficial. 
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How easy and convenient it is to obtain the proper 
variety in your soups, since Campbell's offer such a 
wide range for your choice. Every known popular 
kind of soup in the world is made by Campbell’s with 


‘a strict regard for quality that is justly famous. 


See how simple it is. Your grocer has, or will 
obtain for you, any or all of the Campbell’s Soups you 
select from the list printed on the label of the can. 
All you have to do is to add an equal quantity of water, 
let the soup simmer for a few minutes, and then serve 
it, hot, savory, and invigorating, on your table. 


Let your choice for today be Campbell’s Mock 
Turtle Soup. But for tomorrow, and the next day, 
and the days to follow, make a full selection of the 
different kinds and stick to the rule of serving soups 
regularly every day. 12 cents a can. 


I’m riding high, with feelings spry, 
Aglow with true ambition. 

I’m headed straight at lively gait 

For Campbell’s rich nutrition. 
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Here at 42 East 31st Street, Chicago, we spent the seven 
most important years of my life. 


II 


se] UT even with the help of the first money 
| my little boy earned we became poorer and 
poorer and had to move to a cheaper place. 
ual) We gave up all idea of a house and I found 

/ one large room on the South Side of Chi- 
“| cago at Lake Park Avenue and Thirty-first 
es Y” gp) Street. And to turn that corner in winter 
rasa oes and meet the lake wind full in the face— 
well, it was to know winter with a vengeance. Into this one 
room we put everything that we could without spoiling its 
attractiveness, and stored the rest in the basement. There 
was only one place for the small upright piano and that was 
directly in front of where the one-burner gas stove had to be 
attached. This was kept back of the piano, and when meal- 
time came I stood on the piano stool and with a small rope 
whose other end was tied to the stove I pulled it up. Thus 
we made a kitchen. This room had once been the bedroom 
of a very fine house and had a huge old-fashioned washbasin 
which, with the wide closet above for china and the one be- 
low for pots and pans and food, had to be our pantry. How- 
ever, it was all quite homelike and the only time when our 
poverty showed was when we sat down to meals, which were 
sometimes only bread. 

It is surprising how much you can do on a one-burner gas 
stove when you once learn how. I remember that the baking- 
powder biscuits which I occasionally used to make in a little 
tin oven on top of that stove were very good. 

Now you know, even if you are poor and in trouble you 
must have fun once in a while—if you want anybody to en- 
joy you and if you want to keep on living. During those 
lean years it was great fun to invite a friend for a meal and 
then, beginning as I did with the words, “If you’ll excuse 
me I’ll get dinner,” to climb onto the piano stool and fish up 
the stove by its left hind leg, then to go to the lower wash- 
basin cupboard and produce the tin oven or a cooking pan, 
and then from underneath the lounge to pull out a folding 
card table and begin preparing the food. It is not hard to 
manage a real meal with a one-burner gas stove—provided 
you have enough things to make a real meal; but the coffee 
was a problem till I found I could make it first, then keep it 
fairly hot on top of the oven while the rest was cooking, then 
reheat it quickly again when I had taken the oven off, 
Strange how everybody enjoyed those meals. I sometimes 
think I would like to-do it all again, but this time just for 
amusement. 

















NDEED, those were the days when I was glad my mother 
had insisted that I learn at least something as a girl about 
cooking and sewing. I was allowed to watch the cook pretty 
closely and try things myself now and then, and when at 
thirteen I asked for a new dress that I did not really need she 
told me I might have it if I’d make it myself—I had already 
become quite adept in the making of doll clothes. I wish all 
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Lhe Hard Roads of Melody 


An Autobiorcraphy 
4 ry 


By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 


girls who read this would pause a minute to appreciate in 
how much tighter a place I’d have been if I hadn’t been able 
to cook our meals properly and make and remake my own 
clothes—even though not always very well perhaps. 

The only article of furniture that we missed in our one- 
room home that most poor people have to live with was the 
gas meter that keeps calling for a quarter. Somehow we al- 
ways managed to have enough money to pay for our light- 
ing—perhaps because we used so little, for I grew to love 
candles. Ever since those poor days in Chicago I have kept 
my rooms dimly lit. And as I grow older I find we all look 
better in the soft light; and then it does take me back to 
that time when by the glimmer of one 
candle we warmed ourselves in front of 
a grate fire that was rarely more than aaa ee 
some kindling and odds andendsofwood . 
which we had dipped in rosin to A 
make them blaze the brighter so Nh fe 
they would seem to be giving out I / 
more warmth than they really did. My 

All this time I had kept on Wy / 
writing songs, but I was quite YW), 
determined that I must manage Yj 
a different handling of them if I j 
was ever to get anywhere. Tunes 
and words were constantly sing- 
ing through my mind and though 
some of them reached the printed 
page they were still bringing me 
in no money. The publisher who 
had taken my first song—Is My 
Dolly Dead? — now controlled 
eleven, but all he had ever paid 
mewastwenty-fivedollars. There 
was no one to whom I could turn 
for advice. My good friend Am- 
ber, who had been so helpful to 
me when I first came to Chicago, had 
died eight months after I met her. I 
went down to see my publisher and 
he assured me that my songs were 
not selling and that probably they 
never would. I thought that he was 
not making an earnest effort to sell 
them. I asked him if he would let 
me buy them back, but he refused. 
“What then will you give me for 























The original Bond shop. 
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The porch of Mrs. Bond’s beautiful home in Holly- 


wood—after her dreams came true. 


them?’’ I asked. He thought briefly and then allowed that 
thirty-five dollars was the maximum that he could offer for 
the outright ownership of my eleven songs. I had a moment 
of regret as I accepted his munificence, but I’ve been hap- 
pily thankful ever since. For the very next song of mine to 
be published I was actually to bring out myself. I stopped 
hunting for publishers then and there. 

I mustn’t linger too long just here. I am trying to remem- 
ber that some of the details of “early struggles’’ always re- 
main more interesting to the person who did the struggling 
than they can ever become to anyone else. 

One very cold winter afternoon as I was hurrying along 
Lake Park Avenue I saw a sign on the door of what had once 
been a fine old private residence which told me that I could 
rent three rooms for fifteen dollars a month—the price I 
was then paying for only one! 

We moved in promptly. The rooms were on the second 
floor, above Miss McGraw’s restaurant: Double drawing- 

rooms across the front, with beautiful carved 
_. marble mantels, and in the rear what had once 


ma been a lovely little library, with a back door 


and porch. In this back room was a place for 
Z the gas stove, and a bathroom had been built 
- in under the staircase. 


ERE at dear old 42 East Thirty-first Street 

we spent the seven fullest and most im- 
portant years of my life; years that taught me 
to meet all I’ve encountered since, years that 

many would call the University of Hard 

Knocks, but that I call my University of 

Great Experience. Here I learned to the 

fullest the meaning of those well-worn words 
‘Faith, hope and charity ’’—and I learned 
that at bottom they all three 
mean pretty much the same 
thing. 

Now to be the owner of a 
few songs that nobody has 
ever heard will not get you 
Matt \. very far. The songs have 
i to be sung. In my posi- 
tion, how was that possi- 
ble but to begin to sing 
them myself? At the start, 
these recitals were given in 
the drawing-rooms of my 
influential friends, who told 
my story to their friends, 
and for several years I went 
from home to home. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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Bors rooms, like boys, are hard to keep in order. 

While the “owner” is away at school, you may 
get his room to look as neat as the one pictured here. 
But you know from sad experience that it will soon 
look more like a museum in the making—with most 
of the ‘‘specimens”’ displayed on the floor. 

And there’s the trouble—the floor! Roller skates, 
rusty traps, muddy boots, baseball bats, and the many 
other things that go with healthy, growing youth— 
all leave lasting impressions on the floor. 

Cover it with a rug—if you don’t care what hap- 
pens to the rug. Paint it—if temporary relief is 
worth the effort. Perhaps you’ve despaired of ever 
getting a really good-looking floor—unless you hap- 
pen to know about Armstrong’s new Arabesq Floors, 
shown for the first time this season. 

You see one of these new floors in the boy’s room 
above. First in its favor is the price, which is very 
little. Armstrong’s Arabesq Linoleum is exceptionally 
reasonable in cost. Second, is its wearing quality. 
Armstrong’s Arabesq Linoleum is made of materials 
noted for their resistance to wear—cork, burlap, and 
heavy oil colors. Third, is its beauty. It is different 
from any floor you know—patterns raised in 


s 
¥ 
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An inexpensive floor of Armstrong’s Arabesq Linoleum No. go1o 


hat a boy's room should look like 


never does 


low relief, the effect of rich, Arabic ornamentation. 

And then comes cleaning ease. A damp mop 
does the work quickly, cleanly, for the surface is 
smooth and free from dust-collecting cracks. 

This may sound too good to be true. But a call 
at any good department, furniture, or linoleum store 
will make clear to you a lot of advantages possessed 
by these new and most moderately priced Armstrong 
Floors that you.never dreamed were possible in any 
kind of floor. 

While it is still in your mind, write for the com- 
plete story about floors that brighten your home, and 
make the day’s work easier. Just ask for ‘“The Attrac- 
tive Home—How to Plan Its Decoration.” This new 
book is written by Hazel Dell Brown, director of 
Armstrong’s Bureau of Interior Decoration. It’s filled 


Armstrong’s 


Linoleum 


L for every floor in the house > 


a6 % 


é 
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Above—Figured design in 
Armstrong’s newest creation— 
Arabesq—No. 9231 (Patented). 


Lefr—A new design in 
Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum 
—No. 7074. 


4 4 4 


with illustrations in 
color of model interiors. 
It contains Mrs. Brown’s 
‘“Decorator’s' Data 


Sheet.” And it brings” 


you an offer of her free decorating service that is 
unique. This helpful book for home-planners will be 
sent to anyone on receipt of 10c to cover 
mailing costs (in Canada 20c). Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, 2626 Mary Street, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 
the burlap back 
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““DAVID, YOU’RE GOING TO FORGIVE HER? 


YOU WON’T LET IT 





esq. NN HAWTHORN’S idea of a home was 
’eff]| a house—a residence with rooms and at- 
Mi mosphere, gardens, grass, trees—not a 
cramped apartment, the rental for which 

eiSS—) could go far toward payment for a place 
in the country. Ideal home life to her was do- 
mesticity, not clubs and meals out. 

But the young lady, a teacher, gets back to New 
York at the end of her school year to find her mother 
out to clubs and luncheons and conventions, her 
father bearing his load of expenses without the 
companionship of his family in the evenings, her sister, Linda, 
a secretary, engaged to David Frieth, a most admirable 
young chap, and her brother, Robert, doing as he pleases— 
nothing of home about all that, nothing but nervous exist- 
ence. 

She finds Linda toying with the affections of David, 
and planning to live only in a New York apartment when 
married. Once when Linda leaves David to go away for a 
merry week-end, David drives Ann out to his mother’s 
beautiful home in the highlands. She meets Mrs. Frieth. 





MAKE ANY 


DIFFERENCE?” 














Fearthstones 


By ELIZABETH STANCY PAYNE 


Illustrated by R.‘f. Cavaliere 


There is everything to make a home for a woman, and Ann 
promises David she will use her influence to persuade Linda 
to live there. But Ann and David and David’s mother 
seem not to be able to convince Linda that their idea of 
home is—living. 

. XVI 


hoe Thanksgiving Day Ann was planning what she called 
‘‘a real home dinner” in the middle of the day—no 
candles or evening clothes; just an old-fashioned family 
dinner with a big turkey, half a pumpkin spilling out fruits 


in the center of the table, and tall glasses of cider 
to help the autumn color scheme. Georgie and 
Monty Sims must be included, and Aunt Ada from 
Brooklyn, and maybe David could come. Ann 
hadn’t been home for three Thanksgivings, and she 
said she wanted a real one. Pawsey was enthu- 
siastic. He hoped grandma would make one of her 
pumpkin pies. ‘‘Dear me, Ann, I don’t know when 
I’ve carved a turkey. We’ve been eating Thanks- 
giving dinners at restaurants the last few years, 
those of us who didn’t have other plans for the day.” 
Mother was not so enthusiastic. Wouldn’t it really be a 
good deal less work, and just as cheap—turkeys costing so 
much now—to go to some pleasant restaurant? 

“Besides, Georgie and Monty Sims can’t come anyway,” 
persisted the objector to so much work and trouble. 
“Georgie told me they are going to Monty’s parents in 
Hartford for the week-end. And I shouldn’t wonder if 
Linda will be at the Frieths’.’”’ 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Paramount 


Paramount (Pi 





ro 


the whole show! 


Now, at all the best theatres, you see Paramount News, and Paramount 
Short Features as well as Paramount Feature Pictures—two hours of 
glorious entertainment—all Paramount! 


Never before have Paramount fans had so much to look forward to! 
A complete Paramount program, and a bigger, better program of 
Paramount Pictures than ever before! 60 new features, with the greatest 
stars in the world! 20 long run specials—‘“Beau Geste”’, “The Rough 
Riders”, “Metropolis”, “Chang”, “Underworld”, “Beau Sabreur”— to 
name a few! Paramount News, “The Eyes of the World’! Paramount- 
Christie Comedies! Paramount Comedies starring Edward Everett 
Horton! Paramount Cartoons and Novelties! 


Tell your Theatre Manager that you want to see Paramount Pictures 
—and you want them in the whole show! That’s two hours of the best 
motion picture entertainment in the world. Paramount is the “whole 
show” in 1927-28! 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., Paramount 


“If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town” 
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other's fondest wish 
for her Girl Baby 


—*That Schoolgirl 





Bhd 


The Ideal Baby Soap 


Thousands of mothers recognize in 
Palmolive the ideal soap for a baby’s bath 
—mild and gentle soap made for ONE 
purpose only, to safeguard and protect 
the skin. 

In former days, Castile was the favored 
infant soap. But today there are so many 
different formulas for “Castile” that it is 
difficult for one to know which is gentle 
enough for the fragile skin of infancy. 

Your baby’s doctor, we are sure, will 
agree with this. 


Pe en 





















nn 
Da ly» 


Retail 
Price 

C Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 

you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 






HE rule in skin care, under modern teach- 

ings, is the same in infancy as maturity— 
correct skin cleansing regularly with mild and 
gentle soap. 


Priceless complexions are thus cultivated from 
the earliest days of childhood; natural loveli- 
ness invited and protected with nature’s own 
proved way. 


The only secret is to know what kind of soap 
to use. A true complexion soap must be chosen. 
Others often are too harsh. 


Thus soothing Palmolive—a soap made for 
one purpose only, to be used freely and lavishly 
on the skin—is the ONE soap purchased for 
toilet use in thousands of homes where correct 

. skin care is an object. 


The baby’s bath—how to give it 


A soft wash-cloth, a soft towel, baby’s little 
tub filled with warm water. The sweet, soft 
Palmolive lather liberally applied. Then, thor- 
ough rinsing, thorough drying, talcum as usual. 


KEEP THAT 
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Complexion” 


The tender skin soothed and beautified—pro- 
tected against any possible irritation and—that 
radiant schoolgirl complexion when she grows 
up—will be the reward. 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of palm and olive oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the sooth- 
ing beauty oils from the olive tree, the African 
palm, and the coconut palm—and no other fats 
whatsoever. That is why Palmolive is the natura! 
color that it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing 
else, give Palmolive its natural green color. 


Its only secret is its exclusive blend—and that 
is one of the world’s priceless beauty secrets. 
The Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


Never mind, Ann insisted gayly. There would be plenty 
of them anyhow. But all the fun Ann got out of the real 
home dinner was cooking it. She and grandma had a happy 
time in the tiny kitchen, where the electric light had to be on 
continually because the window looked out on a narrow court. 
They made cranberry jelly and pumpkin pie and set a jug of 
cider out on the fire escape to keep cold. 

Fire escapes all up and down the big apartment struc- 
tures were laden at this season with bowls of cranberry, 
bunches of celery and cooling pies. 

Ann stopped at the candy store Wednesday afternoon to 
get little pumpkin-colored paper baskets for the salted nuts. 

The soda-fountain 
girl came forward 
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apparently well understood between them. She came out 
to the kitchen where Ann was mixing’ bread crumbs, onion 
and thyme for the turkey stuffing. ‘‘David and I have a 
chance to go to the Penn-Cornell football game at Philadel- 
phia, and David won’t go. Hesays he can’t leave his mother 
on Thanksgiving Day.” 

“But, Linda dearest, think of Mrs. Frieth all alone. Her 
Thanksgiving dinner is probably being prepared right now 
just as this one of ours is.” 

“As if an old dinner could compare with the Penn- 
Cornell game! Ann, you make me tired. I never saw any- 
body so poisonously selfish as Mrs. Frieth in my life. I’ve 
a good mind to go to the game anyway with Aussi Ran.”’ 

“Linda, you mustn’t! That would hurt David dreadfully.” 


35 


Ann had flushed scarlet and was furious at herself for 
doing so. She flung over her shoulder: “I’m ashamed of 
you, Linda Hawthorn.”’ 

“Well, don’t let us quarrel anyhow,” laughed Linda. “I 
can stand rowing with Dave, but not with you, honey child. 
Don’t you fret about me, old thing. But I’m going to that 
football game; David Frieth can do what he likes about it.”’ 

And go she did, though Ann heard her, before she started, 
early Thanksgiving morning, cajoling David over the tele- 
phone; coaxing him to come to town after his precious din- 
ner and meet the returning party at the McAlpin. ‘‘ You 
won’t, David? Oh, very well; be disagreeable if you like. 
Austin will take good care of me; you needn’t worry. . . 
What did you say? Hello, David, what did you say?” 

The receiver at 
Ridge Fells evidently 





smilingly, deserting 





her counter with its 


entiaa had been hung up. 
Linda with cheeks 





tall nickel urn and lit- 
tle blue-and-white 
mugs in which hot 
chocolate was served. 
‘“‘You’re quite a 
stranger,’’ she re- 
marked by way of 
greeting. “‘I guess you 
gin’t one o’ these ice- 
cream-soda hounds.” 

The girl helped Ann 
pick out paper bas- 
kets, handling them 
deftly with quick sure 
fingers. 

“You goin’ to have 
a Thanksgivin’ party? 
So are we.” 

“*We’?” Ann was 
interested. ‘‘ You 
mean your family at 
home?” 


‘ Y, NO. I ain’t 

got no family — “Ty 
wish’t I had. Ma’s | 
dead, and pa got mar- | 
ried again. I couldn’t 
stand the gang of kids, 
so I went to work— | 
after I got through 
school. Oh, I was 
tellin’? you about 
Thanksgivin’. My 
boy friend is comin’; I 
mentioned him to you, 
I guess.” 

“Tt’s the same one, 
is it?” 

“Couldn’t be no 
other.”” The girl’s blue 
eyes beamed at Ann. 
“I guess you haven’t 
been in love yet. You’ll 
know when it’s the real 
thing.” 

Her pretty fingers 
whisked wrapping 
paper and snapped 
string. “You haven’t 
got to the country to 
live yet?”’ she ques- 
tioned and then smiled | 
again as she put the | 
package in Ann’s hand. | 

“Nor you?” Ann 
smiled back. There 
was something likable 
about this pretty chat- 
terbox of a girl; some- 
thing sincere and 
Wholesome in her 
smile and in the 
strsight look of her 








rather pinker than 

usual swept out to the 

waiting car, where 
Austin Randolph in a 
magnificent fur coat 
stood by the running 
board ready to tuck 
the rug around her. 
Ann, watching from 
the window, saw them 
drive away, the car a- 
flutter with Cornell 
colors. There were 
seven in the party, all 
in hilarious humor, 
and Linda seemed the 
merriest of them all. 


HAT was only the 
beginning of the 
day’s fiasco. At ten 
Aunt Ada telephoned 
| from Brooklyn that 
| her facial neuralgia 
was ‘‘something 
| fierce.” She had her 
1: | head done up in hot 
flannel, she moaned, 
but since her aged em- 
ployer had decided at 
the last minute not to 
go to her nieces’ but to 
have them eat Thanks- 
giving dinner with her, 
one of the Hawthorns 
would have to come 
over or she might lose 
her job. The food was 
coming in from a 
caterer’s and some- 
body must see to 
things. Her flannel- 
bound head seemed to 
annoy her employer. 
Would grandma 
come? Or Ann? 
Grandma went, in a 
taxi. She couldn’t 
think of letting Ann 
sacrifice her first 
Thanksgiving at home 
in three years. At 
eleven o'clock Bob 
telephoned from 
somewhere or other 
that he had been 
asked unexpectedly to 
dine with some Brook- 
lyn friends. He really 
couldn’t get out of it, 
they were so insistent. 
He hoped the family 
wouldn’t mind. He 
rang off before any- 








blue eyes. 
“Still in little old 
Flatbush,’’ she ad- 








SHE LAUGHED ELFISHLY, AND HER WANDERING EYE CAUGHT ANN’S 


DISTRACTED GAZE 


body had time to argue 
or ask questions. 








mitted. ‘‘But come 








spr:ng maybe’’—she 

leened over the 

counter as one imparting a secret of delicious import— 
“maybe I might have that home in the country.” 


GOOD deal of joy was taken out of the Thanksgiving 

preparations by the quarrel Linda had with David. 
Part of it Ann acquired from Linda, whose usually amiable 
temper seemed ruffled, and part from scraps of conversation 
at the hall telephone—Linda talking to David, coaxingly, 
then argumentatively, then sulkily; Linda talking to Austin 
Randolph in quick guarded sentences about some matter 





“He deserves to be hurt—putting his mother before me. 
What kind of a time do you think I’d have at Ridge Fells 
now, eating a stuffy dinner with them? I’m not going to their 
old Thanksgiving feed; I told him so.” 

Ann set the carefully covered bowl on the fire escape. 

Linda continued wrathfully: ‘Of course you’d stand up 
for Mrs. Frieth; you’re just her old-fashioned kind. I better 
hand David over to you; you’d make a perfect pair.” 
Linda jumped off the table, where she had perched herself, 
unaware of Ann’s earnest inspection of the oven. 


T TWELVE o'clock 
Mrs. Henry Haw- 
thorn hearkened to a 


frantic telephone appeal from..the president of the City 


Amalgamation. One of the committee in charge of the 
Dinner for Lonely Business Girls Far From Home on 
Thanksgiving Day had been called out of town by a death in 
her family and the other member of the committee was 
down with a perfectly frightful cold. Would dear Mrs. 
Hawthorn, always so ready to be gracious and obliging, help 
out in the emergency? 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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complete / 
cars in ONE 




















MOST accommodating dual-purpose car, this 
7 celebrated **70’’ Willys-Knight Six Cabriolet 
Coupe. Now, a closed car—cozy, warm, 
weatherproof, Then, with no trouble, it readily 
transforms into a dashing Roadster, affording all the fresh 
air and freedom of the conventional type of Roadster. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT ENGINE 
GAINS IN EFFICIENCY 


MILES 1§.000 30.000 45.000 60,000 75,000 











Open or closed ... with dickey seat... holds four. 





as in most fine cars. Easiest steering you have ever known. 
Light Control at Steering Wheel—Within easy 


finger reach. Convenient as a wrist-watch. 


Narrow Body Pillars at Windshield—Insuring 
greater vision. An added safety factor. When all other 





% 


No other car is so richly equipped with advantages:— INCREASE ¢ 


The Knight Sleeve-valve Engine—The only type 
of engine that actually improves with use. 


7-Bearing Crankshaft—Eliminates vibration. 








NORMAL 





























EFFICIENCY oO 
o . . i i i ® 

Skinner Rectifier—Keeps your oil healthy and on the cars are so equipped, accidents will be reduced to a Maye, 
rte diluti minimum. %o “ay T Vai 
job; prevents dilution. zi ' DECREASE Ty J 
4-Wheel Brak Positi a las Gabriel Snubbers—Air-Cleaner —T hermostatic ; “Stee, | 

= ee fakes—Tositive, mechanical, quick-acting. Temperature Control. Lol a 
Belflex Shackles—Patented spring shackles that make «7» witlys Knight Six, $1295 to $1495. Willys-Knight Great Six, $1750 


the chassis lastingly quiet. No greasing or adjustment. 
8 Timken Bearings in Front Axle—Twice as many 


WILLYS-KNIGHT SIx 


to $2950. Prices f. o. b. factory and specifications subject to change 
without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland 
Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 











POPPET VALVE ENGINE LOSES 
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macag)|ACHARY TAYLOR, the twelfth President, 

SY f4a@i| was the first regular Army man to be 
WY 4.6) elected to that office. The only other was 
General Grant. While many of our Presi- 
ya, dents have seen war service, it has been in 
pe! the capacity of citizen soldiers rather than 

yisj| as members of the regular Army. Mr. 
SEI Taylor entered the Army as a lieutenant at 
the age of twenty-three and remained in it for a period of 
over forty years, until he became President. He spent his 
boyhood days on a frontier farm in Kentucky, where he had 
few scholastic opportunities but much training in thrift, in- 
dustry and self-denial. He lived in a border settlement 
where clashes with the Indians were frequent and where 
military force was constantly required for protection. 
General Taylor had planned to retire from the Army and 
again take up life on astock farm. The fact that he had no 
desire for political office increased rather than diminished 
his popularity, as it has that of many other prospective oc- 
cupants of the White House. 

General Taylor was at Baton Rouge at the time of his 
nomination and the Whigs waited in vain for the letter of 
acceptance. It appears that the general had not received 
the letter of notification, as the individual who posted it had 
carelessly neglected to prepay the postage. In those days, 
mail lacking the necessary stamps was forwarded and the 
postage collected upon delivery; but as General Taylor re- 
fused to receive mail which had not been duly stamped, his 
letter of notification remained undelivered. Though he did 








it unwittingly, General Taylor is probably the only man in’ 


American history who refused to give the price of a stamp 


for the presidential nomination. His belated letter of accept-, 


ance finally allayed the fears of his party. President Taylor 
was sixty-four years of age at the time of his inauguration. 

William Henry Harrison and Zachary Taylor 
were the only two Whigs to be elected President. 
They were both soldiers and both died in the 
White House. Only two Presidents at the time 
of their inauguration were older than Zachary 
Taylor. They were William Henry Harrison and 
James Buchanan. The former was sixty-eight, and died a 
month following his inauguration as the oldest President. 
Mr. Buchanan was sixty-five at the time of his inauguration. 


N JULY 4, 1850, only sixteen months after his inaugura- 
tion, President Taylor fell ill; and he died five days 
afterward. He had attended the Independence Day exercises 
at the Washington Monument, where Senator Foote, of 
Mississippi, delivered the oration. The following account 
appeared in the Philadelphia Public Ledger for July 12, 1850: 


On the morning of the fourth he was, to all appearances, 
sound in health and in excellent spirits. While on the 
ground [at Washington Monument] he partook freely of water, 
and then, after considerable exercise in walking, and exposure 
to the sun, he rode home. Arrived at the Mansion, he “felt,” as 
he expressed himself to Doctor Weatherspoon, “very hungry,” 
and without reflecting that he was in an unfit condition to in- 
dulge freely in fruits, and so on, he called for some refreshments 
and ate heartily of cherries and wild berries, which he washed 
down with copious draughts of iced milk and water. . . . At 
dinner he applied himself again to the cherries against the remon- 
strance of Doctor Weatherspoon, and in an hour he was seized 
by cramps, which soon took the form of cholera morbus. . . . 


Meanwhile there were other causes besides merely eating and 
drinking that operated fatally upon his system. To his medical 
attendant on the eighth he said, “‘I should not 
be surprised if this were to terminate in my 
death. I did not expect to encounter what has =— 
beset me since my elevation to the Presidency. 
God knows that I have endeavored to fulfill 
what I conceived to be an honest duty. My 
motives have been misconstrued and my feel- 
ings most grossly outraged.” 

He alluded doubtless to the slavery ques- 
tion, and the manner in which he had been 
variously assailed. Even the sanctity of his 
sick chamber was invaded by certain Southern 
ultraists, who came to warn him that unless 
he took some necessary step to protect the 
South, they would vote a resolution of censure \ 
on his conduct in the Galphin business. On the / BN 
fifth, Messrs. Stephens and Coombs waited |; {i 
upon him as a committee appointed by an | 
ultra caucus to remonstrate upon the same * 
subject and, according to facts since developed, 
the interview concluded with a similar threat. » 
The conversation between the President and 
those who waited upon hirth officially, includ- 
ing this ultra delegation, I am not prepared 
fully to repeat, but his physicians do not deny 
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that it materially influenced his disease. Let conscience be their 
only punishment. 


President Taylor’s death may be attributed, no doubt, in 
part to the heavy burdens inflicted upon him as an occupant 
of the White House, which required him to expose himself 
during a torrid Washington midsummer day to the fatigue 
of a lengthy public ceremony. 

Even during the summer vacation a President gets only 
partial relief from official obligations. Cabinet officers, 
members of Congress and political leaders come and go at all 
times. Conferences have to be held, reporters are indefati- 
gable and ubiquitous, and the office-seeker has no conscience. 
Nothing but a serious illness procures 
immunity from intrusion, and illness is 
a dangerous and costly indulgence for 
our Presidents. 

It is presumed to be the duty, in 
fact, it should be the authority, of the 
President’s physician to see to it that 
the hours for meals, sleep and amuse- 
ment are rigidly respected; and 
of the President’s secretary to 
save him from an unwelcome 
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visitor, and to see that the twenty-minute interview does 
not run into an hour. 

The public inclines to attribute to the President almost 
miraculous powers of insight and memory as well as of 
physical endurance. However, these complimentary esti- 
mates are a poor return for the fatigue inflicted by the uni- 
versal American passion for shaking hands with public men. 
It may yield huge satisfaction to the good Democrat or 
Republican to stand in a massed crowd for several hours, 
then to be marshaled into a single file merely for the sake of 
a quick grasp of the President’s hand. But for the President 
it is a severe ordeal. His recompense is the realization that 
he has given pleasure. Of course, innumerable public recep- 
tions make for wide popularity. 


NCIDENTALLY, considerable entertainment is afforded 

the President by some of the remarks made on these oc- 
casions. As illustrative, at one reception an earnest hand- 
shaker remarked to the President: “You will be glad to 
know that Mr. Morony is resting easier today.” It was the 
amelioration of her husband’s condition that enabled Mrs. 
Morony to leave him for this visit with the President. 
Doubtless her thoughts had been fixed on her husband dur- 
ing the tedious wait in line, and “‘out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

“You probably remember me. I shook hands with you 
four years ago at the Syracuse Fair,” was the greeting of one 
handshaker as he hurriedly passed by. 

At one ceremony following a parade in which banners 
bearing the legend, “Susan B. Anthony,” were numerous 
and conspicuous, one of the reformers, as her turn came, re- 
marked earnestly: ‘“‘Don’t forget Susy!” 

Direct compliments are not uncommon. “Your picture 
does not begin to do you justice,” is a frequent remark. 

One of the old stories of a presidential reception 
is that of a worthy haberdasher who said to the 
President, when introducing himself, ‘‘Made- 
your-shirt, sir.” Believing that the speaker gave 
his title and name, the President replied: ‘‘ De- 
lighted to meet you, major.” 

More amusing is the story of a Mr. Decker, who was 
unfortunate enough at a presidential reception to be mis- 
takenly addressed by different members of the receiving 
party in four names other than his own. The President re- 
marked that he was glad to meet “‘Mr. Cracker.” The 
President’s wife greeted him as ‘“‘Mr. Baker.”’ A Cabinet 
officer’s daughter called him ‘‘ Mr. Sacker,”’ and the wife of 
another Cabinet officer called him “‘Mr. Barker.” This must 
have been a weary and fatigued receiving line. 


F THE conviction were not ingrained in the American peo- 
ple—the greatest handshakers on earth—that it is the 
right of every free-born citizen to show his loyalty in this way; 
if we knew of it, for example, only as the native custom of 
some tribe in the heart of Africa, we would vote the practice 
a barbarous, subtle form of torture designed solely to sap the 
vigor of great men! When a man of fifty or sixty has de- 
voted the greater part of the day to settling complicated 
points of finance, law, politics and diplomacy, and perhaps 
has been compelled to decide whether some poor individual 
condemned to die is to be reprieved or not, it can scarcely be 
the end of a perfect day for him to affect a pleasant look and 
shake hands several hundred times in succession before he 
can claim an earned repose. 

If one desires to convince himself of the strain these large 
receptions impose upon the President and his official family, 
let him carefully note, when it is his turn 
to be greeted, the peculiar form of hand- 
shake he gets from at least some members 
of the receiving party, if not from the 
chief personage himself. He will observe 
that all in the receiving line, in some 
degree, experience the devitalizing effect 
of the ordeal. Though the weary host 
may hold the hand of the guest for but a 
second he will impart to it a peculiar im- 
pulse, a sort of pull which may be regarded 
as an unconscious, automatic, uninten- 
tional urge for him to move on. This 
wholly involuntary expression of weari- 
ness and tension is similar to those bodily 
movements we make when an automobile 
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MOST accommodating dual-purpose car, this 
celebrated **70’’ Willys-Knight Six Cabriolet 
Coupe. Now, a closed car—cozy, warm, 
weatherproof. Then, with no trouble, it readily 
transforms into a dashing Roadster, affording all the fresh 
air and freedom of the conventional type of Roadster. 





No other car is so richly equipped with advantages: — 


The Knight Sleeve-valve Engine—The only type 


of engine that actually improves with use. 
7-Bearing Crankshaft—Eliminates vibration. 


Skinner Rectifier—Keeps your oil healthy and on the 
job; prevents dilution. 


/ 


4-Wheel Brakes— Positive, mechanical, quick-acting. 


Belflex Shackles— Patented spring shackles that make 
the chassis lastingly quiet. No greasing or adjustment. 


8 Timken Bearings in Front Axle—Twice as many 


WILLYS-KNIGHT Stx 
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Open or closed . . . with dickey seat . . . holds four. 


as in most fine cars. Easiest steering you have ever known. 
Light Control at Steering Wheel—Within easy 


finger reach. Convenient as a wrist-watch. 


Narrow Body Pillars at Windshield—lInsuring 
greater vision. An added safety factor. When all other 
cars are so equipped, accidents will be reduced to a 
minimum. 


Gabriel Snubbers—Air-Cleaner—Thermostatic 
Temperature Control. 

“70” Willys-Knight Six, $1295 to $1495. Willys-Knight Great Six, $1750 
to $2950. Prices f. 0. b. factory and specifications subject to change 


without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland 
Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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ma|ACHARY TAYLOR, the twelfth President, 
4—%| was the first regular Army man to be 
San} elected to that office. The only other was 
General Grant. While many of our Presi- 
%4| dents have seen war service, it has been in 
4| the capacity of citizen soldiers rather than 
Fi as members of the regular Army. Mr. 

: ——S=) Taylor entered the Army as a lieutenant at 
the age of twenty-three and remained in it for a period of 
over forty years, until he became President. He spent his 
boyhood days on a frontier farm in Kentucky, where he had 
few scholastic opportunities but much training in thrift, in- 
dustry and self-denial. He lived in a border settlement 
where clashes with the Indians were frequent and where 
military force was constantly required for protection. 
General Taylor had planned to retire from the Army and 
again take up life on astock farm. The fact that he had no 
desire for political office increased rather than diminished 
his popularity, as it has that of many other prospective oc- 
cupants of the White House. 

General Taylor was at Baton Rouge at the time of his 
nomination and the Whigs waited in vain for the letter of 
acceptance. It appears that the general had not received 
the letter of notification, as the individual who posted it had 
carelessly neglected to prepay the postage. In those days, 
mail lacking the necessary stamps was forwarded and the 
postage collected upon delivery; but as General Taylor re- 
fused to receive mail which had not been duly stamped, his 
letter of notification remained undelivered. Though he did 








it unwittingly, General Taylor is probably the only man in - 


American history who refused to give the price of a stamp 
for the presidential nomination. His belated letter of accept- 


ance finally allayed the fears of his party. President Taylor ‘ 


was sixty-four years of age at the time of his inauguration. 

William Henry Harrison and Zachary Taylor 
were the only two Whigs to be elected President. 
They were both soldiers and both died in the 
White House. Only two Presidents at the time 
of their inauguration were older than Zachary 
Taylor. They were William Henry Harrison and 
James Buchanan. The former was sixty-eight, and died a 
month following his inauguration as the oldest President. 
Mr. Buchanan was sixty-five at the time of his inauguration. 


N JULY 4, 1850, only sixteen months after his inaugura- 
tion, President Taylor fell ill; and he died five days 
afterward. He had attended the Independence Day exercises 
at the Washington Monument, where Senator Foote, of 
Mississippi, delivered the oration. The following account 
appeared in the Philadelphia Public Ledger for July 12, 1850: 


On the morning of the fourth he was, to all appearances, 
sound in health and in excellent spirits. While on the 
ground [at Washington Monument] he partook freely of water, 
and then, after considerable exercise in walking, and exposure 
to the sun, he rode home. Arrived at the Mansion, he “‘felt,”’ as 
he expressed himself to Doctor Weatherspoon, “‘very hungry,” 
and without reflecting that he was in an unfit condition to in- 
dulge freely in fruits, and so on, he called for some refreshments 
and ate heartily of cherries and wild berries, which he washed 
down with copious draughts of iced milk and water. . . . At 
dinner he applied himself again to the cherries against the remon- 
strance of Doctor Weatherspoon, and in an hour he was seized 
by cramps, which soon took the form of cholera morbus. . . . 


Meanwhile there were other causes besides merely eating and 
drinking that operated fatally upon his system. To his medical 
attendant on the eighth he said, “‘I should not 
be surprised if this were to terminate in my 
death. I did not expect to encounter what has 
beset me since my elevation to the Presidency. 
God knows that I have endeavored to fulfill 
what I conceived to be an honest duty. My 
motives have been misconstrued and my feel- 
ings most grossly outraged.” 

_ He alluded doubtless to the slavery ques- 
tion, and the manner in which he had been 
variously assailed. Even the sanctity of his 
sick chamber was invaded by certain Southern 
ultraists, who came to warn him that unless 
he took some necessary step to protect the 
South, they would vote a resolution of censure \ 
on his conduct in the Galphin business. On the / 
fifth, Messrs. Stephens and Coombs waited 
upon him as a committee appointed by an 
ultra caucus to remonstrate upon the same 
subject and, according to facts since developed, 
the interview concluded with a similar threat. 
The conversation between the President and 
those who waited upon hirh officially, includ- 
ing this ultra delegation, I am not prepared 
fully to repeat, but his physicians do not deny 
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that it materially influenced his disease. Let conscience be their 
only punishment. 


President Taylor’s death may be attributed, no doubt, in 
part to the heavy burdens inflicted upon him as an occupant 
of the White House, which required him to expose himself 
during a torrid Washington midsummer day to the fatigue 
of a lengthy public ceremony. 

Even during the summer vacation a President gets only 
partial relief from official obligations. Cabinet officers, 
members of Congress and political leaders come and go at all 
times. Conferences have to be held, reporters are indefati- 
gable and ubiquitous, and the office-seeker has no conscience. 
Nothing but a serious illness procures 
immunity from intrusion, and illness is 
a dangerous and costly indulgence for 
our Presidents. 

It is presumed to be the duty, in 
fact, it should be the authority, of the 
President’s physician to see to it that 
the hours for meals, sleep and amuse- 
ment are rigidly respected; and 
of the President’s secretary to 
save him from an unwelcome 
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visitor, and to see that the twenty-minute interview does 
not run into an hour. 

The public inclines to attribute to the President almost 
miraculous powers of insight and memory as well as of 
physical endurance. However, these complimentary esti- 
mates are a poor return for the fatigue inflicted by the uni- 
versal American passion for shaking hands with public men. 
It may yield huge satisfaction to the good Democrat or 
Republican to stand in a massed crowd for several hours, 
then to be marshaled into a single file merely for the sake of 
a quick grasp of the President’s hand. But for the President 
it is a severe ordeal. His recompense is the realization that 
he has given pleasure. Of course, innumerable public recep- 
tions make for wide popularity. 


NCIDENTALLY, considerable entertainment is afforded 

the President by some of the remarks made on these oc- 
casions. As illustrative, at one reception an earnest hand- 
shaker remarked to the President: ‘You will be glad to 
know that Mr. Morony is resting easier today.” It was the 
amelioration of her husband’s condition that enabled Mrs. 
Morony to leave him for this visit with the President. 
Doubtless her thoughts had been fixed on her husband dur- 
ing the tedious wait in line, and ‘‘out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

“You probably remember me. I shook hands with you 
four years ago at the Syracuse Fair,” was the greeting of one 
handshaker as he hurriedly passed by. 

At one ceremony following a parade in which banners 
bearing the legend, ‘‘Susan B. Anthony,” were numerous 
and conspicuous, one of the reformers, as her turn came, re- 
marked earnestly: ‘‘Don’t forget Susy!” 

Direct compliments are not uncommon. “Your picture 
does not begin to do you justice,” is a frequent remark. 

One of the old stories of a presidential reception 
is that of a worthy haberdasher who said to the 
President, when introducing himself, ‘‘Made- 
your-shirt, sir.” Believing that the speaker gave 
his title and name, the President replied: ‘‘ De- 
lighted to meet you, major.” 

More amusing is the story of a Mr. Decker, who was 
unfortunate enough at a presidential reception to be mis- 
takenly addressed by different members of the receiving 
party in four names other than his own. The President re- 
marked that he was glad to meet “‘Mr. Cracker.”” The 
President’s wife greeted him as ‘‘Mr. Baker.’”’ A Cabinet 
officer’s daughter called him “‘Mr. Sacker,”’ and the wife of 
another Cabinet officer called him ‘‘ Mr. Barker.”’ This must 
have been a weary and fatigued receiving line. 


F THE conviction were not ingrained in the American peo- 
ple—the greatest handshakers on earth—that it is the 
right of every free-born citizen to show his loyalty in this way; 
if we knew of it, for example, only as the native custom of 
some tribe in the heart of Africa, we would vote the practice 
a barbarous, subtle form of torture designed solely to sap the 
vigor of great men! When a man of fifty or sixty has de- 
voted the greater part of the day to settling complicated 
points of finance, iaw, politics and diplomacy, and perhaps 
has been compelled to decide whether some poor individual 
condemned to die is to be reprieved or not, it can scarcely be 
the end of a perfect day for him to affect a pleasant look and 
shake hands several hundred times in succession before he 
can claim an earned repose. 

If one desires to convince himself of the strain these large 
receptions impose upon the President and his official family, 
let him carefully note, when it is his turn 
to be greeted, the peculiar form of hand- 
shake he gets from at least some members 
of the receiving party, if not from the 
chief personage himself. He will observe 
that all in the receiving line, in some 
degree, experience the devitalizing effect 
of the ordeal. Though the weary host 
may hold the hand of the guest for but a 
second he will impart to it a peculiar im- 
pulse, a sort of pull which may be regarded 
as an unconscious, automatic, uninten- 
tional urge for him to move on. This 
wholly involuntary expression of weari- 
ness and tension is similar to those bodily 
movements we make when an automobile 
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VIII 


<e]LIRISTIANITY considered merely as a product 
| of Western civilization and modified by the ad- 
secu) jective American or European is as unpopular in 
ey, Shee4| China today as the so-called hyphenated Amer- 
swede) icanism was in the United States when we entered 
the war in 1917. Chinese Christians, as well as bitter 
anti-Christians and indifferent non-Christians assured me 
of that wherever I went in their country with my inquiries 
concerning the present difficulties of the missionaries. 

One Chinese leader in the movement for nationalism and 
a restored sovereignty told me that his people might cut out 
Christianity for the same reason that they cut off their 
queues fifteen years ago when they began their experiment 
as a republic. Queues were discarded because they were a 
badge of the servitude under the foreign domination of the 
Manchu dynasty which had ruled and misruled in China for 
nearly three centuries. Christian missionary work, begin- 
ning with the earliest efforts of the Catholics, has been going 
on in China intermittently for about the same length of time. 
The net result today of the three hundred years is a native 
Christian total which is only three-quarters of 1 per cent of 
the entire population. In round numbers there are 800,000 
Protestants and 2,200,000 Catholics. 

After talking with many liberal and sympathetic Amer- 
ican missionaries in the coast cities and towns of the interior 
I was convinced that if the rate of Christian increase is to 
improve in the future the essential thing now is a demon- 
stration by the missionaries themselves that Christianity 
and the foreign politics of conventionally Christian countries 
are two very different things. 







UCH comparatively few of the four hundred million 
Chinese as are interested at all in this religion from the 
West do not want.it with any geographical label. They want 
just Christianity without any foreign flags or gunboats or 
compulsory religious-toleration clauses in their international 
treaties. They want it as it was founded centuries before 
Betsy Ross sewed the stripes and stars on the first banner in 
her home on Arch Street, Philadelphia; centuries before the 
Union Jack of Great Britain or the tricolor of France was 
dreamed of. 
So, at this moment, the demand of the Chinese is that 
Christian missionaries be willing to accept, and allowed by 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


Illustrated by L. FE. Wilford 


their home governments to accept, the status of welcome 
guests voluntarily received instead of that of foreigners 
whose presence is forced upon China by treaties which for 
the past eighty years she has been compelled to sign under 
duress. In making that demand the Chinese now have the 
active sympathy and approval of an increasing number of 
missionaries themselves, both American and European. 

Twenty-eight American missionaries recently sent a state- 
ment to the United States Minister in Peking in which they 
said: “‘We are in China as messengers of brotherhood and 
peace and therefore we express our earnest desire that no 
form of military pressure, especially no foreign military 
force, be exerted to protect us or our property; and that in 
the event of our capture by lawless persons or our death at 
their hands, no money be paid for our release, no punitive 
expedition be sent out and no indemnity be exacted. This 
is in accordance with what we understand the example of 
Jesus Christ to mean.” 

Individuals and groups of various denominations have 
expressed the same thing. They are the sort of missionary 
in whom the Chinese have confidence and who are really 
holding their own as effective messengers of a foreign re- 
ligion. An English missionary clergyman with whom I trav- 
eled for four days from Canton to Shanghai was a fair sample 
of the opposite type. He told me that in the course of a 
recent sermon he had urged his Chinese congregation to put 
aside their patriotism and nationalism. I asked him what 
the reaction of his listeners had been. 

“T realized instantly,” he replied, “‘that I had completely 
lost their sympathy. I could feel a chill come over the 
whole service.” 

“Isn’t that exactly what would happen in an English or 
European or American congregation if the preaeher gave the 
same advice at a time of national crisis? Wouldn’t such a 
preacher be put in jail as a pacifist?”’ I asked the missionary. 

“T wonder if Christianity is a failure,’ was his only re- 
sponse. 


It certainly is a failure in China, as preached by mission- 
aries of that kind. 

The best statement of the situation, which I received from 
a non-Christian Chinese, was in the course of a visit to 
Dr. Wellington Koo, formerly minister to the United States. 
He is a Confucianist but not hostile to Christianity. 

“The only missionaries who can really advance the cause 
of their religion in this country at the present time,’’ he told 
me, “‘are those who are willing to show faith and trust in the 
people whom they wish to convert. If there are any who 
lack that faith they can best serve their Christian cause in 
China by returning to their homes in Europe and America.” 


““T KNOW that many missionaries are in sympathy with us 

in our international disadvantages, but they might do 
more to support China in her fight to have exterritoriality 
abolished. Those who have succeeded spiritually as mission- 
aries have never needed it. Those who have needed it or 
thought they did are poor missionaries. Fheir work requires, 
first of all, an intimate, friendly sympathy. They have noth- 
ing to fear from the Chinese. Their difficulty is that they do 
fear the pressure and the ridicule of their commercial fellow 
countrymen. But, if they will only see it, the missionaries 
now have the greatest opportunity they have ever had in 
China to win to their religion men and women of intelligence 
and education. 

“Until a few years ago the missionaries reached only the 
illiterate. Their converts were what we call ‘rice Chris- 
tians’—that is, people who declared themselves converted 
in the hope that they would gain some material advan- 
tage, something as simple as a little more food. But in 
the past decade, thanks to the splendid schools and the 
medical work they have established here, and also to the 
higher intellectual quality of their preaching and” propa- 
ganda, the missionaries have attracted the favorable atten- 
tion of educated Chinese and have made some sincere 
converts from that group. But these educated people are 
the Chinese who are working for the abolishing of the unfair 
treaties and for the reinstatement of their country as a fully 
sovereign state. Let the missionaries help them in the new 
patriotism, and the benefits to the cause of the new religion 
will be great. 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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OVELINESS and a way to make this love= 
liness endure! The shimmering beauty of 
firm, clear skin — rose=petals dipped in 
cream! How to keep this beauty un= 


H. M. VICTORIA EUGENIA 


Waida 


+ Chosen by women of rank, they offer you wise lore for keeping all your loveliness + 4 4: 4 + + 


who must be secure in beauty, have learned that 
Pond’s Two Creams, used as follows, offer pre= 
cisely this: 


Fora searching gentle cleansing that frees the 


dimmed for many years! Every woman longs Queen of Spain pores, use Pond’s Cold Cream. Pat it generously 

tor these —they are her heart’s desire! 2... BEae Tre over face, throat, hands, often during the day 
Everywhere lurk the enemies of a naturally Duchess of Vendome and before retiring. Wipe off. Repeat. Finish with 

lovely skin — sun that parches, wind that harshens; Mrs. W. K. VANDERBILT a dash of cold water. For a dry skin, leave some 

dust and soot that coarsen; late hours and just Mrs. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH of the cream on overnight. 

the years that etch implacable lines around eyes Miss ANNE MORGAN Fora velvet tlower-like finish, use Pond’s Vanish= 

and mouth. : The DUQUESA de ALBA } ing Cream after each cleansing except the bedtime 


To be serene in all one’s youth and loveliness, 
one must have a daily method that can be de= 
pended upon to counteract these foes. Women 
of rank, the leaders of the fashionable world 


The PRINCESSE 


REE OFFER: Wouldn't you like to try these Two delightful Creams 
made by Pond’s—for a gentle cleansing, for an exquisite finish? Mail the 
coupon and receive free sample tubes of each—enough to acquaint you 
with their purity, their delicate fragrance; their smooth fine texture. 





EUGENE MURAT * one. Smooth it on lightly before you go out, 
especially for the evening. It gives you a new 
allure, holds your powder reassuringly, and pro= 
tects the skin from all irritation by wind and sun. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Department V, 107 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name Street. 








City State 
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(Nee SPorts- 
wonan finds 
in Kesinol Soap 
an invaluable 
toilet accessory 


Its special 
Resinol proper- 
ties make it 
singularly refresh- 
ing and protect- 
ive to the skin. 


HE keen exhilaration of the great 

outdoors has its physical opposites 
—it promotes the fine free flowing of 
the blood, even while it endangers the 
smoothness and softness of the skin 
through sun, wind and dust. 


A fitting supplement to the exercise 
of the sportswoman is the regular use of 
Resinol Soap. Enjoy the outdoors— 
swim, motor, play golf or tennis—but 
safeguard your complexion with this de- 
lightful soap whose particular Resinol 
ingredients protect the delicate natural 
oil in your skin, thus helping to offset 
the parching effect of salt water, sun 
or wind. 


Get a cake or a box of Resinol Soap 
from your druggist and begin its bene- 
ficial use to-day. You will like its dis- 
tinctive Resinol fragrance, its thorough 
yet gentle cleansing and the velvety 
softness it gives your skin. In hot 
weather a Resinol bath is especially re- 
freshing and helps one to avoid chafing, 
prickly heat and unpleasant perspiration 
odors. 


Now the new and larger sample box 
is ready for you. Send 1oc with the 
coupon below and we will mail 
your box at once. 


Send 10c 


for the new Resinol combination 








Resinol, Dept. 12-G, Balto., Md. 


For the enclosed 10c please send me the 
larger size samples of the Resinol products 
and the Resinol Soap booklet. 
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months had had one healthy effect. He 
was no longer quite so old for his age. 

The three miles to Feathers were lovely, 
for they were three English country miles 
and there was hoarfrost. 

Presently, in the foreground, a gray old 
gatehouse was framing two wrought-iron 
gates with the peculiar dignity of Henry 
Tudor. 

The gates were shut, but their bars 


could not hide the venerable choir of elms, ~ 


at the end of which Rodney could see a 
gable of mellow stone. 

The gatehouse was untenanted. One of 
its panes was broken and the casement 
had been boarded up; the gates had need 
of attention—urgent need; in the avenue 
weeds were sprouting. 

Rodney’s stare slid slowly into a frown. 
He walked on slowly in the hope of seeing 
the house, but after a quarter of a mile he 
began to retrace his steps. 

As he approached the gatehouse, voices 
came to his ears—a woman’s shrill voice, 
raised in anger, and the rumbling agree- 
ment of a man. 

Wondering what was afoot, Rodney 
came abreast of the gates. 

A procession was descending the avenue. 


IRST came the man and woman whose 

voices Rodney had heard. They were 
of middle age and were laden with all man- 
ner of traps—brown paper parcels and bun- 
dies, an umbrella and cheap leather bags. 
Behind, astride of an iron-gray horse, 
came Miss de Swete. She was hatless, but 
gloved, and was wearing a soft leather 
jumper above her breeches and boots. Her 
beautiful face was like a mask. 

“Nigger slaves,” shrilled the woman. 
“That’s wot you want. Decen’ respect- 
able bodies is no good to you. You talk 
about ‘bad service.’ Why, you can’t af- 
ford service at all. Airs an’ graces don’ go 
with a ruing like this. Silver-gilt on the 
table, an’ the cheese straws you ’ad for 
supper warmed up for lunch.” 

“Dressin’ for dinner,” said the man, 
“‘an’ nothin’ to drink.’”’ He set down the 
bags he was bearing and started to open 
the gates. These resisted his bungling, 
so Rodney stepped forward and quietly 
swung one of them back. 

When the servants had passed out into 
the road, Rodney closed the gate. Then 
he turned to Estelle and spoke humbly 
enough. “I’m looking for a place as a 
servant. If I am right, you need one. I 
haven’t had much experience, but I can 
very soon learn.” 

Coldly Miss de Swete regarded him. 
“You heard what they said—about the 
place?” 

Rodney nodded. 
opinion very much.” 

“What can you do?”’ said Estelle. 

“Most things,” said Rodney boldly. 
“What was that man?” 

“He called himself a ‘working butler.’” 

“I can beat him at that.” 

“You won’t stay if you can’t,” said 
Estelle. ‘“‘What wages do you ask?”’ 

Rodney hesitated. Then, ‘Thirty-six 
pounds a year,” he said. 

“T’ll pay you forty,” said Estelle. ‘‘ What 
do you call yourself?” 

“My name is Rodney—madam.” 

“Do you want to start now?” 

“At this moment, madam.” 

“Very well,” said Estelle slowly. She 
turned her horse. “Follow me.” 

She rode back up the avenue, as she had 
come. Her new “working butler’’ fol- 
lowed obediently. 


“T don’t value their 


WO months had gone by, and life at 
Feathers was more easy than it had 
been for years. The new “working but- 
ler” had become the pillar of the house. 
Sir Richard, aged eighty-four and, 
though he refused to admit it, now totally 
blind, had come to cling to Rodney with 
the faith of a child. He had not known 
such attention since his body servant, Fil- 
mer, had died twenty years before. And 
Rodney was better than Filmer had ever 
been. But that was nothing. Rodney had 
taken control of the establishment. I 


ost. Jeames 


(Continued from Page 7) 


suppose he had the gift of organization. Be 
that as it may, he set the house in order 
and so maintained it. He was butler, 
footman, valet; but he was steward too. 
He found enough silver in use for a 
party of thirty guests. At his respectful 
suggestion, five-sixths of it was listed and 
presently lodged at the bank. He found 
twenty-five rooms open, when ten would 
have been enough. He suggested respect- 





fully that fifteen of these should be closed, 
and, with the required permission, saw to 
the matter himself. He sought and pro- 
cured a housemaid who was willing to 
work. He sold the fallen timber, and the 
gardener and he, together, rebuilt the 
tumbling wall. 

The old groom and cook—man and 
wife—revered him; the housemaid thought 
he was a god; Sir Richard said loudly and 


. often that he was worth his weight in gold, 


and Estelle felt curiously ill at ease. 

This stray, this broken gentleman, was 
shouldering her burdens, her world. More: 
He was carrying her and her grandfather, 
the very fortunes of her house. But for his 
coming, life at Feathers must have come 
to a sordid end. Instead, it had been re- 
vived, given a fine new lease. She was 
able to live and move as a lady should. 

She never gave Rodney an order, sel- 
dom made him a request. Of respect and 
self-respect she spared him as much as she 
could. One wet February day she went 
further. 


HE shelves of the stately library were 

to be unloaded and cleaned. At least, 
Rodney had advised it, and Rodney was 
always right. 

*‘T will help you,”’ said Estelle. 

Rodney hesitated. Then: ‘I’m afraid 
it will be rather dirty work, madam.” 

“*T will help you,” said Estelle. ‘When 
do you want to begin?” 

“* After luncheon, madam.” 

“Very well.” 

Three o’clock found them at work. For 
an hour they labored in silence. Then 
Estelle looked down from the ladder on 
which she was perched. “Tell me,” she 
said quietly. ‘‘Why are you doing this?” 

“For my, living, madam.” 

“There are plenty of people who would 
give you two hundred a year.” 

‘I’m very happy here, madam.” 

“Don’t call me ‘madam.’ It’s indecent. 
You know it is. Call me Estelle.” 

Rodney set a hand on a pillar and 
stared at the floor. ‘‘How can I?” 

“You're my equal.” 

“I’m your butler.” 

“Then get me a cigarette.” 

Rodney did so without a word. 

‘““Now take one yourself.” 

Rodney threw up his hand and began to 
laugh. For a moment they smoked in si- 
lence. ‘‘ Now call me Estelle.” 

** All right—Estelle.”’ . 

““That’s better,’’ said Miss de Swete. 

“Why?” said Rodney. 

“I must give something,” said the girl. 
“On March the first I shall pay you three 
pounds odd. If it was three thousand, it 
wouldn’t discharge our debt. That won’t 
go into money, as you very well know.” 

“There is no debt,” said Rodney. 

“Of course there is. And each time 
you call me ‘madam’ up goes the score.” 

They labored till five in silence and 
stopped for the day. 

Three days later the last books were 
going back. Estelle was up on the ladder 


and Rodney was giving the volumes into 
her little hands. Not since that first after- 
noon had they spoken at all. 

Estelle sat down on the ladder and 
folded her hands in her lap. 

“I’m a rotten bad debtor,” she said. “‘I 
set out to pay and then I climb deeper 
in. I wouldn’t send you away for a thou- 
sand a year. You’re indispensable.” 

“To your grandfather.” 

“To Feathers; to us.” 

“That’s much too handsome,” said 
Rodney. 

“It’s true. If you were to say you were 
going, I’d go on my knees to you to stay.” 

“That'll do,” said Rodney. ‘‘You’ve 
paid your debt.” 

Estelle shook her lovely head. ‘‘That’s 
so much nonsense,”’ she said. “‘And now, 
please, listen. I’m going to help you every 
day. We'll clean the silver, or dust, or do 
something that has to be done. And while 
we’re at work, I shall be plain Estelle.” 

A hand came to rest upon his shoulder. 
“Please do as I say. You’ve taken away 
every bit of my self-respect. Won’t you 
give me a chance to win some of it back?” 

Rodney looked up quickly. “All right— 
Estelle,”’ he said gently. : 

The hand left his shoulder and was 
stretched down for his. Rodney put it to 
his lips. “‘I meant you to shake it,” said 
Estelle severely. “‘Did you think = 

“T didn’t think at all,’ said Rodney. 

For a moment his lady regarded him, 
chin in air. Then she began to laugh. “ At 
least,’’ she said, “‘no butler would have 
done that.” 





PRING was in, but the winter had done 

its work. Sir Richard de Swete was 
failing. Take to his bed he would not, but 
his natural strength was constantly giving 
way. He would walk for a while upon the 
terrace, to totter into the library and 
sleep like the dead. He would fall asleep 
at dinner, before the cloth had been 
drawn. His ascent and descent of the 
stairs became hazardous things. Estelle 
and Rodney. had their hands very full. The 
latter, of course, was a very tower of 
strength; no servant could ever have 
taken the place he filled. The former’s 
artless devotion quickened more hearts 
than one. The two became brother and 
sister, succoring the lord of their house. 

The baronet’s frailty bore heavily upon 
Shere. The sick man would dress twice a 
day, and Rodney dared not leave him to 
dress alone. After a while he shaved him 
morning and night. His other work must 
have suffered but for Estelle. 

Then one day came a letter which made 
Estelle knit her brows. As she laid it 
down, she exclaimed. 

Her grandfather, more sprightly than 
usual, put his white head on one side. 
“What is it, little lady?” 

“Cousin Frederick proposes himself for 
lunch.” 


HE baronet frowned. ‘‘I never liked 

Frederick,” he said. ‘“‘He was an un- 
truthful child. The last time I saw him 
his manners left much to be desired.” 

“T hate him,” said Estelle. ‘‘Shall I say 
we’re going away?”” 

“No, no,” said the baronet. ‘‘He is my 
sister’s son. If he asks for lunch he must 
have it. What is he doing down here?’”’ 

“Except that he’s going to Cornwall he 
doesn’t say.” 

This was hardly surprising. The in- 
telligence would have been ill received. 
Cousin Frederick had been summoned to 
appear at a Cornish Petty Sessional Court 
for ‘driving dangerously ’”’ and “‘ failing to 
stop” after an accident. As the result of 
the accident, a donkey had had two legs 
broken and its owner, aged seventy-seven, 
lay between life and death. 

What worried Estelle most of all was 
that Rodney would have to wait upon this 
detestable man. She broke the news the 
next morning, whilst she was arranging 
the flowers. “‘There’s a rotten brute com- 
ing to lunch on Wednesday.” 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Nealthful Clanliness 
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Chases Dirt— Protects the home 


Old Dutch makes floors spotless and sanitary. 
This is a health protection—a distinction of good 
housekeeping. Most of the dirt on floors consists 
of impurities that are tracked in. These are often 
dangerous. Old Dutch removes all such impurities 
and assures Healthful Cleanliness. 


Sprinkle a littleOld Dutch on the floor and apply 
the mop. You will be amazed with the results. Just 
as Old Dutch so easily and quickly removes all dirt 
and invisible impurities from the bathtub, sink, 


cooking utensils, refrigerator, etc, so it does the 
same service on floors. Leaves no greasy film to 
collect dirt and show footprints. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch. Distinctive 
in quality and character, it is free from harsh, 
scratchy grit and it does not make scratches which 
are catchalls for dirt and impurities. Under the 
microscope its particles are flaky and flat shaped. 
Like thousands of tiny erasers they remove all 
uncleanliness. 


Goes farther, Lasts longer— doesn’t harm the hands 
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may inflame his tender 
skin if you neglect this 
precaution bac 


LITTLE baby’s skin is so very 
sensitive that the slightest irri- 
tation causes him discomfort. 


Doctors say a painful diaper rash 
can come from washing diapers with 
soap containing injurious alkali—no 
matter whether flakes, chips or cakes. 
For alkali is very hard to rinse out— 
it clings to garments and, coming in 
contact with your baby’s sensitive 
skin, irritates and inflames. 


Wash your baby’s diapers in Lux. 
Its tissue-thin, transparent dia- 
monds contain no harmful alkali. 
A few flakes quickly whip up into 
marvelously cleansing suds—safe for 
all the clothes that touch your baby’s 
tender skin. 

Little woolens love Lux, too. For 
with Lux there is no rubbing to 
mat the sensitive wool fibres and 
make them shrink. They come out of 
their gentle Lux bath as soft and 
downy: as when new! 











Baby’s bottles 
clean and safe 
washed in Lux! 
Get the big 
package— it’s 
so convenient! 
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Rodney, cleaning the firedogs, sat back 
on his heels. “Sorry,” he said. “Perhaps 
he won’t stay very long.” 

“He’s certain to. bring a chauffeur. 
George will look after him.” 

“I don’t mind in the least, Estelle. 
It’s ——” 

“I do. Like master, like man. George 
will look after the chauffeur and put him 
where he belongs.”’ 

“Right you are,” said Rodney. ‘‘ What 
will the other one drink?”’ 

“Gin, whisky and brandy—in that or- 
der. Vermouth with the first, soda with 
the second, and brandy with the third.” 

“The old school,” said Rodney. “‘I see.” 


STELLE peered into a mirror and pat- 

ted her hair. “I may as well tell 
you,” she said, ‘‘that he doesn’t know 
how to behave.” 

“Are you afraid,” said Rodney, “that 
I shall laugh?” 

“Of course not.’’ She returned to her 
flowers. ‘‘But he—he doesn’t know how 
to treat servants, and—and—well, he’s 
my cousin and I’ve seen him forget that 
other people’s servants weren’t his.” 

“Let him forget,” said Rodney. 
shan’t.” 

Estelle bent over her basket. ‘‘Hark at 
St. Jeames,”’ she said, addressing some 
daffodils. 

Rodney swallowed. ‘‘It was very sweet 
of you to warn me, Estelle.”’ 

Estelle sat down in a chair and crossed 
her legs. ‘‘Tell me, St. Jeames, where 
have I seen you before?” 

Rodney straightened his back. 
dance,”’ he said. 

“At the Jermyns’? Last July?” 

“That’s right. I was looking at you, 
and you looked up.” 

“But we weren’t 
Jeames?”’ 

“Oh, no,’”’ said Rodney. “Our eyes just 
happened to meet.” 

“Then how,” said Estelle—‘“‘how is it I 
know ycur voice?” 

Rodney felt rather faint. ‘‘I—I can’t 
imagine,”’ he said, resuming his work. 


i | 
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introduced, St. 


EDNESDAY came, and Cousin Fred- 
erick with it. 

Rodney had taken his measure before 
he had taken his coat. The man was bad. 
The best was good enough for him, but 
too good for anyone else; his instinct was 
to give offense; poverty was a cockshy. 
These things were written in his face. 

Rodney decided to go very carefully 
indeed. Except that he did not go back- 
ward, he led the man to a bedroom as 
though he were preceding a king. Thence 
he brought him to the drawing-room. 

As he opened the door, “See to my 
chauffeur,” said Cousin Frederick. 

“Very good, sir.” 

Luncheon passed off pretty well. The 
guest did most of the talking, made two 
clumsy allusions to his uncle’s infirmity, 
and, conscious that his host could not see 
him, grimaced at Estelle after each. He 
also advised them to sell some chairs at 
Christie’s and buy a cheap car. Estelle’s 
eyes had narrowed, but the baronet 
turned it off. 

Only when the fellow declared that Es- 
telle was ‘‘wasting her life in this one- 
horse rut,” did his uncle pull him up. “Be 
that as it may,” he said firmly, ‘“‘she is 
not wasting mine.” 

Never at a loss, Cousin Frederick put 
his thumb to his nose and extended his 
fingers toward the blind man’s face. Sub- 
duing the desire to kill, Rodney replen- 
ished his glass. 

It was after luncheon, when Sir Rich- 
ard had been led to the library and Estelle 
and.her cousin were sitting upon the ter- 
race, that the latter began to look Rodney 
up and down. 

I suppose there was a natural antipathy 
between the two. Maybe he suspected 
that Rodney admired Estelle. Probably 
the perfectly obvious fact that the butler 
was as well bred as he and about twice as 
presentable stuck in his ugly throat. 


When Rodney came for the coffee cups 
the other stopped talking and followed him 
with his eyes. Rodney gave no manner of 
sign that he was aware of this attention. 
Estelle looked straight in front of her, 
white and cold. 

“Get my cigars,’ said Cousin Freder- 
ick. 

“Very good, sir,” said Rodney. 

When he returned with a cigar case, a 
bright red spot was adorning each of his 
lady’s cheeks. 

Cousin Frederick took the cigar case 
and threw it down upon the ground. 
“Take that back,’”’ he said, “‘and do as 
you're told.” 

The case sprang open with the fall and 
disgorged a sheaf of cigarettes. The mis- 
take, if Rodney had made one, was not 
his fault. 

“Rodney,” said Estelle, “leave that 
case where it is.’”’ She turned to her 
cousin: “Kindly beg my butler’s pardon 
for behaving like a first-class cad.” 





_ Cousin Frederick appeared to have lost 
the power of speech. 

“We are waiting,”’ said Estelle grimly. 

“Are you out of your mind?” said her 
cousin. “‘I gave the fellow an order i 

“Who are you to give orders here?” 

“‘T requested the man,” said Frederick, 
“ to > 

“You did nothing of the sort. You or- 
dered him to fetch your cigars. He brought 
your rotten cigar case. Do you suggest 
it was his duty to look inside?”’ 

“Tf you think ——”’ 

“I don’t,” said Estelle. “I know. Are 
you going to beg his pardon?” 

“Certainly not. The man’s behav- 
ior ——”’ 

“Has been superb,” said Estelle. “I 
admit I warned him. I told him what to 
expect. I told him that he would have to 
wait upon the most insufferable swine that 
ever stepped into this house. I told him 
what you would say and how you would 
act. I didn’t tell him what you were fit 
for—I left him to see that for himself. 
And now I should fade away. Don’t 
bother to wake my grandfather. I hate 
to deprive you of a chance of. exploiting 








. his lack of sight, but he always rests after 


lunch and he’s not at all well.”” She 
turned to Rodney. “Rodney, send round 
the chauffeur and stay in the stable yard.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

Rodney withdrew, but, fearing trouble, 
returned as soon as he could to the terrace 
hall. He was, however, some twenty 
seconds too late. 

“T tell you he’s ill,” cried Estelle. “A 
shock ——”’ 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore. Uncle Richard!” 


HE baronet started violently, got to his 
feet somehow and stood shaking from 
head to foot. ‘‘What—what is it?”’ he 
stammered. “‘ You were just saying ——”’ 
Estelle and Rodney, coming from op- 
posite doors, reached him at the same 
time. 

“You’d better dismiss your butler. If 
you weren’t blind, you’d never have taken 
him on. He doesn’t know his place. And 
if I were you I should get a companion for 
Estelle. Otherwise, one of these days, 
you'll find yourself with a grandson who’s 
not in the book.” 

The baronet had stopped shaking. Now 
he drew himself up. ‘Better be blind,” 
he said, “than have an unclean sight. 
When I permitted you to come here, I as- 
sumed that you would remember that this 
was your mother’s home and would con- 
trol the instincts you seem to possess. It 
seems I was mistaken. I shall not repeat 


my mistake. And now take your things 
and go. People. call earlier than they did, 
and I am not prepared to introduce you 
to my friends.” 

Cousin Frederick went. 

As the door closed behind him, Sir 
Richard collapsed. 

Called upon in such a distressing emer- 
gency, the dying man had responded as 
only a thoroughbred can. But the strain 
was fatal. His old, tired system had 
broken down. 

Rodney bore him upstairs and got him 
to bed. 


HE doctor was downright. “A stroke. 

It’s a matter of hours or days—prob- 
ably days. I don’t think he’ll speak again. 
He mustn’t be left for an instant.” 

“T shall nurse him, of course,”’ said Es- 
telle. 

“You can’t do the twenty-four hours. 
By your leave, Miss de Swete, I’ll get you 
a night nurse from Wells. Would you like 
another opinion?”’ 

“Tf you advise it.’ 

“TI don’t. I’m dreadfully sorry, but I 
know that this is the end. His pulse 
alone ——”’ 

As much friend as doctor, he fetched 
the night nurse himself, and at half-past 
eight that evening Rodney was standing 
as usual behind his mistress’ chair. 

Not until he had brought her coffee did 
the latter open her mouth. ‘It’s a matter 
of days,”’ she said. 

“I’m most awfully sorry, Estelle.” 

Miss down and smoke, please. I want to 
talk.” 

Rodney set down his salver and lighted 
a cigarette. 

“Why do I rush in?” said the girl. “If 
I hadn’t ——” 

“That’s absurd, Estelle. Besides, if it 
comes to that, I was the cause of the 
row.” 

“T made it.” 

“He forced your hand. If I’d been in 
your position, I Should have done the 
same.” 

“No, you wouldn’t, St. Jeames.”’ 

“Please don’t blame yourself,” said 
Rodney. ‘I can’t bear it.” 

“Why did you give me champagne?”’ 

““Asamedicine,”’ said Rodney. ‘‘ You’ve 
had a trying day.” 

“Will you do me a favor?”’ 

“Perhaps.” 

Open another bottle and drink it your- 
self. 

“That’s very sweet of you,” said Rod- 
ney. “But I’ma butler, all right. I drank 
what you left.” 


STELLE shook her head. ‘A butler 

would have opened a bottle; you only 
opened a half bottle.”” She sipped her 
coffee thoughtfully, with her eyes on the 


fire. At length: ‘‘Wasn’t he magnifi- 
cent?” she said. ‘With Frederick, I 
mean.” 


“He was always magnificent,” said 
Rodney, taking her cup. He hesitated. 
‘And I shall always be proud to remember 
that I was his—man.” 

“Thank you, St. Jeames,”’ said Estelle 
shakily. “I wish he could have seen you. 
He used to say he wished he could. He 
liked you so very much. He was always 
saying ‘What should we do without him?’ 
And—and—oh, St. Jeames, I don’t know 
what we should.” 

She flung herself down on the sofa and 
burst into tears. Rodney knelt by her 
side and said what he could. After a 
while she sat up with her hands to her 
eyes. 

“T think,” he said gravely, “‘that you 
should go to bed.” 

She nodded, and they got to their feet. 

“Good night,” she whispered and put 
out a little hand. 

“Sleep well, great heart,” said Rodney. 
Then he bowed his head and put the hand 
to his lips. The other hand touched his 
hair. 

“I wish he could have seen you,” she 
whispered. The next moment she was 
gone. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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want if 


within your reach! 


There’s an important human element in the 
extra washing help of Fels-Naptha—the saving of 
wear-and-tear on you. It is worth more to you 
than you can measure. 


Even if you got no other benefit, the saving 


‘of your strength alone is worth many times a 


penny or so more a week. Why deprive yourself 
of this extra washing help! 


You'll like the easier way of get- 
ting cleaner, whiter clothes. Because 
good soap and plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working hand-in-hand in 








Fels-Naptha, loosen dirt so quickly. Fels-Naptha 
gives you extra help you’d hardly expect from any 
other soap in any form. 


Get a Golden Bar from your grocer. Try it 
in your own way. Let it prove to you its extra 
value. Then you’ll want a carton (10 bars) to be 
sure you'll have this extra help always handy. 
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You'll surely want the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha while traveling or camping this 
summer. Loosens ground-in dirt from 
clothes so easily. Even with cool water it 
frees dishes from grease, and thoroughly 
cleans them. © Fels & Co. 
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appetites 
with this 

economical 

delicacy~» 


Hot weather—appetites 
craving variety and deli- 
cacy? That’s just the time 
for California Canned As- 
paragus. For there is no end 
to the number of ways you 
can serve this delightful 
and healthful food. 


As an appetizer or cock- 
tail—as a salad—or as a 
main-course dish—aspara- 
gus, cooland refreshing, will 
lift any meal out of the 
ordinary. 


And it’s economical to 
use, too—no waste, no trim- 
ming, no advance soaking 
or steaming. You just open 
the can and it is ready to 
serve. 


Try some of the dishes 
described in our recipe book. 
See for yourself how easy 
it is to tempt lazy appe- 
tites, no matter what the 
weather! 


CALIFORNIA 








LONG 
SPEARS 











Canners League—Asparagus Section, Dept.121, 
451 Montgomery St., San Francisco,California. 


Please send me, free of charge, your recipe book 
** Asparagus for Delicacy and Variety ” 
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Five days later Sir Richard, last baronet, 
went to his long home. 

After the quiet funeral, the whole of 
which Rodney arranged, old Scarlet of 
Cockcrow had some speech with Estelle. 
Amongst other things, they agreed that 
she should become his guest upon the fol- 
lowing day. 

‘For as long as you like, my dear. Amy 
will love to have you, and I'll see you 
through the will.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Estelle. 

When he had gone, she went at once to 
her bedroom and there remained. Her 
dinner was sent upstairs. 

The next was a summer’s day. 

Walking back from the gatehouse, 
whither he had carried the suitcase of the 
protesting nurse, Rodney found Feathers 
the most beautiful seat in the world. 

He passed through the mansion and 
entered the library. 

This was cool and full of the scent of 
flowers; it had been swept and garnished 
two hours before. Old oak, steel and sil- 
ver flashed in the light of the sun; the 
leather walls were glowing; above the door 
that led to the terrace the purple of wis- 
taria swayed and trembled under the 
robbery of bees. 

Rodney’s quick eye could find no fault 
with the chamber; it was as fit for his 
lady as his hand could make a room. He 
turned to see Estelle in the doorway, a 
slight figure clad in black. 


“T beg your pardon, madam. I did not | 


know you were there.”’ 

Estelle inclined her head. 
morning,”’ she said. 

“Good morning, mada:zn.”’ 


““Good 


HE passed to a window seat, and Rod- 

ney stepped to the door. ‘‘ Wait a min- 
ute,’ she said. And then, “I’m going 
away.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

“Lord Scarlet has asked me to Cock- 
crow. It’s better so. And he’ll help me 
out with the will. You'll take it easy, 
won’t you, while I’m away? You must be 
worn out.” 

“Thank you, madam.”’ 

“‘T shan’t stay more than ten days, and 
when I come back, we’ll—we’ll pick up 
the reins again. I shan’t go to London 
this year.” 


Then he 
“T can’t stay, Es- 


Rodney moistened his lips. 
took a deep breath. 
telle,’’ he said. 

The girl sat still as death. Presently 
her eyes sought his. ‘‘ What do you mean?”’ 

“‘T’ve—I’ve served my turn,” said Rod- 
ney, “and so I must go. While Sir Rich- 
ard lived, it was different.” 

“Your consideration for him is not ex- 
tended to me?”’ 

“You know that’s untrue,” said Rod- 
ney. 

“Then why, the moment he’s dead, do 
you let me down?” 

“T’m not letting you down, Estelle.” 

“Why play with words?”’ said the girl. 
“If you go, I must give up Feathers. You 
know that as well as I.” 


DNEY put a hand to his head. “I 
can’t help it,” he said miserably. ‘Oh, 
can’t you see what I mean?”’ 

Estelle rose to her feet. “‘Do you mean 
to insult me by suggesting that, now that 
Sir Richard is dead, I can’t have a man- 
servant here?”’ 

“I’m not a servant,” 
“And there’s the rub.” 

“T should have agreed with you—a mo- 
ment ago. But I see that, like all servants, 
you can’t—”’ 

Rodney went very pale. “You will 
please take that back, madam.” 

Estelle shrugged her shoulders. 
if I refuse?” she said. 

“Then I must leave today.” 

“Very well.” 

Rodney inclined his head and passed 
to the door. With his hand on the latch, 
he turned. ‘‘Estelle,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t let 
us part like this. I put it all wrong, I 
know; but I’m only thinking of you. If 
I had my way, my dear, I’d wait upon 
you, hand and foot, for the rest of my 
life.” 

“Yet you pretend to care what people 
like Frederick might say.”’ 

Rodney stepped to a window and stood 
looking out. The sunlit park seemed 
blurred, as he strove to marshal his words. 
He put his hands on the sill and bowed 
his head. 

After a little he spoke: 

“T don’t suppose I should care, if I 
didn’t love you. But I do love you, you 
see; and that’s what tears everything up.” 

Estelle neither spoke nor moved, and 
presently Rodney went on. 


said Rodney. 


“And 


“That night, at the Jermyns’, I fell in 
love with you. I found out who 
you were, and I set out to make our for- 
tune as quickly as I could. I wasso wild to 
make it that within six months I’d lost 
every penny I had. Well, that was the 
end of my dream. But I thought 
that at least I could be near you, so I 
worked my passage from London down to 
your gate. At Cockcrow they told me 
that Redfern was wanting a cowman at 
Bluecoat Farm. I was going to ask for the 
job when you rode down to the gate. I 
saw my chance and took it. The rest you 
know. I came because I loved you. 
And now, because I love you, I’m going 
away.” 

A warm arm stole round his neck. Rod- 
ney clung to the sill with all his might. 

Estelle laid her cheek against his. ‘“Can’t 
we find a way out, St. Jeames? I mean, 
I’ve loved you for ages. In fact, to tell 
you the truth, that’s why I took you on.” 

The man started at that; but he held 
to the sill. “I’ve not a penny, Estelle. I 
can’t live upon you.” 

““You’re to be Lord Scarlet’s land agent. 
His own will retire next Easter and, till 
then, he’ll teach you his job.” 


The man braced himself. ‘‘There’s 
something I’ve never told you,”’ he said 
at length. “‘Something you don’t suspect. 
It was I that night at the 
Jermyns’ that dropped you into 
the bed.” 


The arm round his neck drew tighter. 
“T know,” breathed Estelle. 


HE was close in his arms and her face 
two inches from his. ‘You know!” 
he gasped. “‘ You knew?” 

Estelle nodded gravely. Then she raised 
her eyebrows and lowered her glorious 
eyes. “And if I may say so, St. Jeames, 
your manners were better then.” 

Rodney released her, staring. 
do you mean?” 

“You certainly dropped me into the 
flower bed, but at least you had the good 
taste to kiss me first.”’ 

For two minutes the world stood 
still. 

At length: 
darling?”’ 

“John Rodney Shere.”’ 

Estelle nodded. approvingly. 
think,”’ she said, ‘ 
St. Jeames.”’ 


“What 


“What’s your full name, my 


“But I 
‘I shall always call you 


Aly (areer and My ‘Dolls Ftouse 


this, in his estimation, was a good popular 
name, and Morrison was changed to 
Moore. Also at the Selig studio I gained 
some composure, for the stages where we 
acted were near the cages of the Selig Zoo 
and we could hear the lions at their play. 
But then America entered the great war, 
and Colonel Selig decided to shut down. 

Again I was lucky, for I was signed up 
by Charles Ray, who was then at the 
height of his popularity in depicting 
country boy hero réles. I appeared with 
him in both The Busher and The Egg 
Crate Wallop. This opportunity taught 
me much in sustaining a character. Peo- 
ple who have not had stage experience 
will always find this difficulty in the be- 
ginning in acting before the camera. It 
is easy to assume a character for a few 
minutes, but it is difficult to retain it 
during the weeks necessary to film a story. 
There are all sorts of distractions which 


can take the unwary out of his character. - 


One must not only have some mastery of 
characterization for the films, but one 
must also be able to turn this off or on, 
as it were. 

We were all Californians by now. My 
family became interested in my career 
and, having early evinced a liking for 
roving, they naturally all came out here. 
I was somewhere on location with the 
Tom Mix Company, and I came back 
home to find them all installed. Working 


(Continued from Page 15) 


with a Western picture-making outfit on 
location one sees, perhaps, all that is left 
of the old West. Such work is interesting, 
too, for, ifsit is the Tom Mix Company, 
the heroine is almost certain to have a few 
thrills. I had to do certain stunts with 
Tom, and he does them so naturally that 
even a very timid or a cowardly person 
would gain some assurance from him. In 
one picture he rescued me from a den in 
the basement of a building and then with 
me in his arms rode on horseback up four 
flights of steps. At the roof we were sur- 
rounded and caught, but our hero was re- 
sourceful. His horse stamped his way 
through the floor to the third floor and so 
on down to the ground, where we dashed 
away. Of course, the ceilings had been so 
loosened that the weight of the horse 
caused them to give way. And obviously 
these weak spots were not directly under 
one another, or wé should have gone down 
like an elevator out of control. We al- 
ways landed on a good place. I never 
cared for this picture. 

From the Western drama I went to a 
Russian setting. Russian stories were very 
popular just then, on account of Kerensky 
and the revolution. Then an opportunity 
to do something very different came to 
me. All this time I was stirred to be an 
emotional actress. I wanted to “emote.” 
On the Russian picture, a studio edict had 
dispensed with music while one played 


acting scenes. I had been accustomed to 
accompanying music, and I felt lost with- 
out it. The director, however, convinced 
me that dramatic scenes could be played 
without the imagined dependence upon 
music. Your true feelings, he told me, 
must be built up within yourself. This 
advice was sound, but I’m hard to con- 
vince and I still like music around the 
set. 

Just as I was pondering over the truth 
that if one could act great emotional 
scenes without sliding into them by means 
of music, one might as well be a comedi- 
enne, an offer came to me to go to the 
Christie Studio to play in straight comedies 
of the two-reel variety that were then so 
popular and a part of every film bill. I 
was reluctant at first to accept this offer, 
and I went to consult my friend, Frank 
Woods, who had managed the first Fine 
Arts picture in which I appeared. He had 
always been most helpful to me, and I 
never knew his advice to be other than 
good. He pointed out to me that many of 
the most successful and popular of the 
film players had begun in the comedies 
and that the very early comedies were 
the cradle of the business. I worked for 
a year at the Christie Studio and then 
followed a variety of work with many 
companies. I could not seem to land any- 
where. 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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BODIES ¢% FISAH RK 
of New DESIGN 


Fach year the motoring public keenly antici- 
pates the new car announcements of General 
Motors—no less for the new splendor of the 
latest Fisher Bodies than for the finer perform- 
ance of the chassis. 





The Fisher Body Corporation is proud to offer 
its newest designs and improvements on the 
splendid new cars now commanding the public 
interest. 


This year, Bodies by Fisher attain new heights 
of perfection—in beauty of line and finish, in 
luxurious roominess, in artistry of appointment, 
in staunchness and safety of construction. 





It is indeed gratifying that such universal public 
preference attaches to those cars in every price 
class which bear the emblem—Body by Fisher. 


_ FISHER BODIES — 


GENERAL MOTOR §S 
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delicious 
wholesome 


different 


HEN your taste 
tires of ordinary 
mealtime drinks... 


When summer’s 
sultry days bring 
constant weariness 
—warning that you need a change in habits... 





When. hot nights add to the restlessness and 
uneasiness of your sleep .. . 


Try Postum! Try it because it contains no arti- 
ficial stimulant—no caffein to fray the nerves and 
induce wakefulness. 


Try it because it has a new, refreshing flavor— 
a flavor which is liked better than that of any 
other mealtime drink in 2,500,000 homes! 


Whole wheat and bran—these two with a little 
sweetening make Postum. Wheat and bran, skill- 
fully blended. and roasted. They produce-a drink 
with a rich, mellow flavor—a full-bodied, appetiz- 
ing, sociable drink. Try it! 


Iced or hot, Postum is easy to prepare, inex- 
pensive—and delicious. Millions drink it. Men, 
women, and children. Don’t you think that any 
drink which is denied to children may have faults 
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which affect you? Instant Postum made-with-milk 
is recommended as the best hot drink in the world 
for children. 


Make a thirty-day test of Postum—long enough 
to see results. Then decide. Carrie Blanchard, food 





Iced Postum made with Milk 


Dissolve eight level teaspoonfuls of Instant Postum 
in half a cup of boiling water. 

Mix with three and one-half tall glasses of cold milk. 

Sugar to taste, and serve with a little cracked ice. 


Iced Postum made with Water 


Dissolve eight level teaspoonfuls of Instant Postum 
in half a cup of boiling water. 

Mix with three and one-half tall glasses of cold 
water. 

Sugar to taste, and cream. Serve with cracked ice. 

i. i. 

This is a sufficient quantity for four tall glasses. 
More, or less, may be made in the same proportions. 
The attractiveness of either drink is increased by 
putting a tablespoonful of whipped cream on the 
top of.each glassful—or beating into the drink, with 
an eggbeater, a heaping tablespoonful of vanilla ice 
cream for each glassful. If ice cream is used, no 
cracked ice is needed. 





Prstum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 
made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 





but should be boiled 20 minutes. © 1927, P. Co., Inc. 
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Y SEE THE IMPORTANT ~~ 
’ POSTUM ANNOUNCEMENT {| 
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t drink 


demonstrator, will help you start the test. Accept 
her offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me send you one week’s supply of Postum 
as a start on the thirty-day test. I will include my 
directions for preparing it so it is most delicious. 


“Or if you would rather start today, get Postum 
at your grocer’s. It costs much less than most 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, please fill out the 
coupon, indicating whether you prefer Instant 
Postum, prepared instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








: P.—L.H.J.—8-27 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a 30-day test of Postum. Please send me, without 
cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
INSTANT PORTUM: . coco <5 <6 0 ee es OO Check 








(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
WOME CUBBAT 5s 6 3-0 6 «5 6 0 4 «8 O prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
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In Canada, address Canap1AN Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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I played my first Irish part in a film 
called Dinty, and though I cried when I 
saw the rushes, I have always felt that 
this picture made it possible for me to 
play in Edna Ferber’s So Big and it helped 
me immediately to get another job. I 
went East to appear with John Barrymore 
in The Lotus Eaters. 

In spite of my straight Dutch-cut bob, 
the people around the First National 
studio didn’t think I was a flapper; but 
when I had played in Flaming Youth with 
success, they wanted me to do nothing but 
flapper parts. And in Painted People and 
The Perfect Flapper, I followed this in- 
clination that other people had for me. It 
is, of course, a truism of the theater—and 
I suppose to some extent of other lines of 
work—that if one has made a success in a 
type, they want you to stick to your type. 
It is hard to convince business advisers 
that the public will accept anyone if he 
breaks away and does something different. 

During Flaming Youth, two important 
things happened to me. I was married to 
John McCormick, who was then western 
representative of the First National Com- 
pany and is now production manager of 
the studio. But just before this I was al- 
most drowned in the studio tank. I have 
never been an adept swimmer, but I know 
enough for acting purposes. When I 
jumped into the tank, I was very confi- 
dent. I screamed and became dramatic 
and did all the things that the script 
called for, but onlookers thought it was 
real and rescued me. With a confidence I 
didn’t feel, I told them they had spoiled it 
all by stopping the camera. They took 
the scene over and I was even better, but 
this time it was real and they thought that 
I was merely good. Just as it might have 
been serious, Bob Perry, one of the actors, 
jumped into the tank and brought me to 
the surface. 


Like Grandmother 


WAS hurt, too, while we were doing The 

Desert Flower. In this I had to ride on 
a hand car in some early desert scenes. I 
missed my footing and fell to the track. I 
struck my head on the rails, and for six 
weeks I was in a plaster cast. It was 
necessary for me, when I got better, to 
take a three months’ rest, and I went to 
Europe for the first time. 

It is easy and often profitable, and 
surely it is the path of least resistance, to 
go on doing the same type of picture and 
repeating success; but this can be done 
for only a little while. I think it is par- 
ticularly necessary for a woman to have 
variety in her pictures. One cannot stay 
put in one’s career. I have always wished 
to be as versatile as possible and, though 
they shook their heads and there was 
much talk in quiet corners, the company 
purchased Edna Ferber’s story, So Big, 
for me. In this picture I was compelled 
for a time to be sixty years old. I went at 
these scenes with the deliberate idea of be- 
ing as near like my own grandmother as I 
could. And I cut out the jazz music that 
they would ordinarily play on the set and 
got them to play the old songs, the songs 
that my grandmother loved and used to 
sing to me when I was very young. In 
spite of the headshaking, we got away 
with it. 

Next we did Sally from the popular 
musical comedy; Irene, also a musical 
comedy; and We Moderns from Israel 
Zangwill’s play, and then there was Ella 
Cinders, which was founded upon the 
newspaper comic strip of which William 
Counselman and Charles Plum were the 
originators. Ellaisaslavey, who comes to 
Hollywood, lured by the desire for a 
screen career, and finally makes her mark 
in the pictures. This picture, which was 
the first feature picture to be made from a 
comic strip, required that I smoke; in 
fact, I was supposed to smoke a cigar. I 
couldn’t without being ill. They changed 
the story to make it a cigarette, but this 
was no better, and then somebody’had the 
idea of going to a Spanish restaurant. and 


getting some of the corn-husk wrappers 
that come around tamales. From this 
something that looked like a cigar was 
fashioned, and I smoked contentedly for 
the days necessary to take these scenes. 
And then there has been It Must Be 
Love, in which I was the daughter of a 
delicatessen storekeeper; and next Twin- 
kletoes was made from Thomas Burke’s 
story of the Limehouse District of Lon- 
don. The idea to film this was suggested 
ina letter from a clerk in England. Within 
a month this same suggestion was made by 
five persons. I’d be really unhappy if I 
didn’t get letters from the fans, and they 


‘el 





are often helpful. And if people are inter- 
ested enough to write me, I am interested 
enough to reply. Sometimes there will be 
a request for a photograph from a boy or 
girl and within a week or two practically 
every boy or girl in that neighborhood, it 
would seem, writes me. 

But a hobby is more interesting than a 
career—at least to write about. Ever 
since, when I was two years old, my father 
made a doll’s house for me I have always 
had one. And now my doll’s house is a 
very grand affair. 

Let us pretend that we are only four 
inches tall, and I shall conduct you round 
my house. 

The house is of French stucco, stone 
trimmed and scaled three-quarters of an 
inch to the foot. It is U-shaped, eight 
rooms and three baths, built around a 
small patio in which is a fountain sur- 
rounded by pots of small bronze flowers 
and tall palm trees; a lovely feathered 
parrot hangs from one of the trees and a 
small frog orchestra sits on the edge of the 
lily pond. 

As we drive up and step out on the mar- 
ble porch and ring a tiny doorbell a beau- 
tiful china butler with red sideburns opens 
a bronze door. We enter into a two-story 
entrance hall with a black-and-white tes- 
sellated floor. A winding staircase of mar- 
ble and wrought iron ends in a marble 
balcony with a wrought-iron railing. The 
walls are of Italian travertine and on 
each side is a stained-glass window. At 
the foot of the stairs is a rare old ivory 
statue of Venus. 


Inside the Flouse 


E WALK over a little parquet floor in 

the drawing-room and sit on a tiny 
bench, a portion of a gold-and-cloisonne 
suite. The bench isin front ofa fireplace in 
which a tiny electric fire glows. Over the 
fireplace is a miniature life-size oil paint- 
ing of myself in my Alice Blue Gown from 
Irene. ‘We next stop in front of a tiny gold 
chest of drawers inlaid with black enamel 
and silver Chinese figures. This was the 
cabinet that gave me the inspiration to 
start my Doll’s House. My John, four 
years ago, gave me the little cabinet, so I 
decided I would have to have a lovely 
house in which to put it. Peeping into the 
little drawers we see a beautifully carved 
ivory Buddha; a jade ox and elephant; a 


. silver llama from Peru; a golden teapot 


and an ivory rabbit. Tea is now served on 
a little silver tray and we drink from real 
Dresden china. The house is fitted 
throughout with crystal chandeliers that 


really light from a switch. We go up a 


step to the music room; a carved ivory 
spinet is in the center of the room, sur- 
rounded by a set of carved ivory furni- 
ture. 

We next come to the dining room, the 
walls of which are paneled in Aubusson 


tapestries, four in all. The room is fur- 
nished in sterling silver and consists of 
hand-chased table, chairs, highboy, cab- 
inet and serving table. The china is of 
Limoges, with service for eight; and there 
are mulberry crystal glasses, decanter, 
service plates of dainty Dresden and a 
cabinet of silver flatware. The kitchen is 
in white with blue-and-white-tiled floor. 
There is a gas range, table and refrigera- 
tor. Dinner is evidently in preparation; 
vegetables are piled in a small wooden 
bowl and a tiny steak is ready for the 
oven, a cake is cooling on one end of the 
table. Ona corner of the sink neatly piled 
we see wee earthenware dishes. Off the 
kitchen is the maid’s room and bath, the 
room furnished in mahogany. 

We now come back to the hall and go 
upstairs. At the left is a silver statue of 
Joan of Arc, and beside it a small jade 
chest. Over the chest hangs a silver 
sword and scabbard. We enter the li- 
brary, the pride of my home. The furni- 
ture is sterling. Next to the library is the 
master’s bedroom, which is decorated in 
Chinese style. The doors in the entire 
house, by the way, are lacquered accord- 
ing to the room decorations. The bedroom 
suite is Turkish, inlaid in ivory and red 
lacquer. On the dressing table is a comb, 
brush and mirror of ivory made for me by 
a real brush company. On the dresser in 
silver frames are two pictures of my John’s 
mother and father. The walls of the man’s 
bathroom are done in Chinese panels of 
gold, and in the medicine chest is a real 
razor in miniature. 


cA Few Furnishings 


HE curtains in the mistress’ bedroom 

are of different-colored pastel chiffon; 
her bed of ivory has a tiny orchid chiffon 
canopy over it; the cover is of lace with 
five different-shaped lingerie pillows about 
the size of postage stamps. The dressing 
table is of yellow lacquer trimmed in 
ivory, over which is hung a gold mirror. 
On the table is another ivory set, and the 
little powder jars are of pale lavender 
glass. In front of the little electric fire- 
place is a silver fire screen, and over the 
fireplace there is a full length miniature of 
my John; at his feet is Mox, our big St. 
Bernard dog. A tiny ivory couch is em- 
broidered in petit point. Beside the bed 
is a small ivory sewing table, completely 
fitted with spools, silks, needles, scissors 
and everything else. A very low blue-and- 
white-enameled coffee table is also by the 
bed, and on it is a dainty breakfast set, 
including a French silver coffee pot with 
ebony handle for morning coffee. On the 
dressing table in a small silver frame is a 
picture of my mother, and on a little 
Dresden night table is a picture of my 
grandmother. The walls of the bathroom 
have decorations representing fairies and 
brownies in the woodland; the tub is of 
carved white jade; and the washbasin is 
of carved bronze, with a Dresden china 
bowl. The medicine chest is of hand- 
chased silver, and there is a silver dressing 
table with a plate-glass mirror. 

I am interested just now in another 
house, one we are building in Beverly. 
The inside is not going to ig oo by some 
decorator; we are going to do it ourselves. 
There may be mistakes, but they can be 
corrected. I don’t see the fun of moving 
into a place that’s been done by somebody 
else, and I’m going to oversee the planting 
in the gardens. We are not going to have 
a landscape architect. I have been cut- 
ting pictures out of magazines and papers 
for three or four years that contained 
ideas that I liked. These suggestions will 
be a great help, I am certain. 

I’m not working just at present, and so 
perhaps I speculate more about the future 
than I would ordinarily. I don’t want to 
go on making four pictures a year for very 
long. Next year, they tell me, I need 
do only three; but even that is too many. 
I should like to do two films which are in 
every sense finished productions and have 
contrasted and different stories. And I 
am not certain that I want to stay on the 
screen for a great many years. 
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. A favorite 
hospitality fru 
at Boston’ 
Copley-Plaza 


a» 


it 





XK) meinem wt 


nd youll 
find it 
just as 
ood at 
home 


T’s one thing to envy 
leading hotels their won- 
derful Hawaiian Pine- 
apple dishes. But how 

much better—when you can’t arrange to 

dine at the Copley-Plaza, the“ Ritz” or the 

Palace—to serve similar dishes at home! 














You’ve no idea how easy it is. For the 
main ingredient, Crushed or Sliced Ha- 
waiian Pineapple, is to be had every- 
where —the same fine quality which 
prominent hotels buy. And we’ve ar- 
ranged to help you by asking leading 
chefs for their favorite Hawaiian Pine- 
apple creations—then having each recipe 
“home tested” by a good home cook 
to prove it inexpensive and practical. 


Here is the Copley-Plaza’s 
easily-made Hawaiian Sherbet: 


To a pint of water add 1 cup sugar, 2 cups 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, an egg white, 
and the juice of a whole lemon. Freeze. 


Mrs. Howard Campbell, 
1103 W. Market Street, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
says: **The sherbet was 
delicious. And not at all 
expensive, Thanks for 
letting me try it. You 
may be interested to 
know that I always keep 
Crushed and Sliced Can- 
ned Pineappleon hand.” 











—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 6, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“*Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve It.”’ 





Name 
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Here’s 
a menu that 
zs a menu 


READ it and marvel at the appetite of 
long ago! Thirty guests sat down to this 
delicious little dinner one evening in 1851, 
and stayed with it until all of the seventeen 
courses had been served. 








Oysters. Mons River Cove, on shell. 


thank Loodness ' 


the old-fashioned 
appetite 


O doubt about it— America is losing its appetite. So says 

Oscar, the world-famed Oscar of the Waldorf. He produces 

the 76-year-old menu shown on this page, and other menus of by- 
gone days, to prove it. 


Soup. Green Turtle. Potage a la Reine. 


Fish. Fresh Salmon, Lobster Sauce. Baked 
Rock a la Chambord. 


Bomep. Turkey, Celery and Oyster Sauce. 
Chicken and Egg Sauce. Beef Tongues. 


ww Ww Ww N = 


Cop Disues. Galantine de Dinde a la Gelée. 
Salade a la Russe en Bordure de Gelée. 
Boeuf a la Mode. 

Salade a la Volaille, 4 la Mode Anglaise. 
Jambon Décoré. 

Aspic aux Huitres. 

Mayonnaise of Lobster. 

Aspic de Volaille aux Truffes. 


6 Entree Numsrr I. 
Filet de Boeuf aux Champignons. 
Riz de Veau, Sauce Tomate. 
Vol-au-Vent a la Financiére. 
Cételettes de Mouton. 
Croquettes de Volaille. 


Today dinners have shrunk to three or four courses, luncheons 
to an entrée or a salad, breakfasts—particularly breakfasts!—to a 
few mouthfuls ... What has caused this change? . . . Four reasons 
are given by those who study such matters scientifically: Decreased 
physical activity. Increased artificial heat. Modern hurry and 
nervousness. And, lastly, modern abhorrence of fat. 


7 =~ Entrée Numser 2. 
Pigeons Braisé, Sauce Madére. 
Arcade de Volaille. 
Fricassée de Poulets a la Chevalier. 


ee For all these reasons, we want less food. In a sense, we need less 
Turtle Steak food—less food to build energy, less food to maintain body heat. 


But we still need, and will always need, all the essential food elements 
that Nature planned for the human race. People were pretty sure 
to get them all from the big, old-fashioned meals, with their great 
variety of dishes. They didn’t know what “balanced diet”’ meant, 
but they got it, just the same. Today, in planning our restricted 
menus, we must apply modern knowledge of food values, to be sure 
of getting the varied food elements health demands. 


8 Roast. Spring Chicken on Toast, Capons 
Barbet, Spring Lamb, Mint Sauce. 


9 Prices MontTees. 
Swiss Basket. 
Panier en Nougat. 
Vase Montee with Fruit Glacés. 
Cottage Basket. 
Flora’s Offering. 
Moorish Fountain. 
Indian Temple. 


That is why Grape-Nuts finds a daily place on millions of Amer’ 


ba a ican breakfast tables. A single serving of this delicious, ready-to-serve 
Corn. food, eaten with milk or cream, contains more varied nourishment 
Groen toes than many a hearty meal. It gives the body dextrins, maltose and 
ee other carbohydrates, for heat and energy; iron for the blood; phos 
Sweet Posatoes. phorus for teeth and bones; proteins for muscle and body-building; 
Celery, and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. 
pinach. 


Dressed Lettuce. The grains from which Grape-Nuts is made—wheat and malted 


barley—are subjected toa special baking process. This fully develops 
the tempting, nut-like flavor, makes the food easy to digest, and 
makes it crisp. You'll really chew Grape-Nuts and enjoy chewing 
it! Your dentist will tell you that it’s important to eat food like 


10 Coupepe Miteu,Sorbetsau Vin de Tokai. 
(Note: This course was introduced as 

a novelty and explained by the 

caterer as intended to “cool the 

palates, whet the appetites anew, so 

that they wslgpe go at it an with 


all the zest of a fresh start. this every day, so that teeth and gums may have proper exercise. 
11 Ga. | Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. Try it tomorrow morning. It 
Jack Snipe. makes a small breakfast a safe breakfast, and any breakfast a better 
Teal Duck. : ‘ f 
Woodcock. breakfast ... Perhaps you will wish to accept the following offer: 
over. 
Rice Bitde Two servings of Grape-Nuts, free—and “A Book of Better Break fasts.” 


Sa Pi ‘ 
ee Mail the coupon and we will send you two individual packages of Grape-Nuts, 
free. With them we will include “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” written by a 
famous physical director. 


12 Diamonp-Back Terrapin. 


13 Pastry. (13 varieties — Lemon 
Pudding, Peach Pie, Méringues, 
Blancmange, etc.) 








Postum Company, INCORPORATED G.—L.H.J.—8-27 
Battie Creek, Mic. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with “A Book of 
Better Breakfasts," by a former physical director of Cornell Medical College. 


14 Conrectionery. (10 varieties— 
Brandy Drops, Burnt Almonds, 
Nougat de Provence, etc.) 


15 Ice Cream AND Water Ices. (10 kinds 











Name | 

—Biscuit Glacé, Ponche a la Romaine, { 

Champagne Frappé, etc.) Street j 

16 Fruits anp Nuts. (Apples, Figs, Walnuts, Ne i a ad OR ERLISTE SAFO POET PIO TFT } 
Raisins, Pecans, Oranges, Almonds, Fil- 





berts, etc.) In Canada Address j 


Canapian Postum Co., Ltp., 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 








17 Caré Nom anv Liqueurs. 








© 1927 P. Co., Inc. 
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He roars, “ What villain planned A Royal Acrobat If one of them should smile, 
This Television stuff?” 














Lese-Majesté: By OUlsver Herfard 


HE King of Lionland He was no diplomat The Populace, the while, 
Is in a fearful huff; Who set before a King Look pained, as well they may; 


Performing in the ring! *T would be lése-majesté. 


We think "tis safe enough 
To say, in Lionland, 

That Television stuff 
Will be forever banned. 
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Lhe College Girl Looks Ahead to fall 


And Paris Helps Her Plan Her Wardrobe 


7q\T’S hard to take fur coats and 
f4| fall ‘clothes seriously when the 
| thermometer registers 98 de- 
grees in the shade. But no matter what the 
eS) weather, the girl who’s going to college knows 
that now is not a bit too soon to plan that all-important 
wardrobe, and resolutely turns her mind to Parisian offerings. 
First of all comes a general-wear coat of semiformal type, 
to replace the sports coat that serves for everyday campus 





needs. Here it is, in central foreground, above, as seen at 
the Ritz in Paris. One of Rodier’s new suédelike fabrics, 
in gray—the color stressed by leading houses—is the mate- 
rial, with gray fox collar and cuffs. Proof that the bolero 
still holds its own is given by the two delightful frocks at 
left, for all-round afternoon wear. The first, by Bechoff, is 


of sea-blue crépe marocain, with trimming 

bands of beige and rose; the one in back- 
- ground, by Charlotte, of printed crépe de 
chine, in gray, with bolero of black crépe de chine. Beige 
with a yellowish cast—a color also scheduled as a leader for 
fall—is chosen by Charlotte for the one-piece dress at extreme 
right. The waning of the plaited mode in favor of discreetly 
worked flares is hinted in the circular inserts of skirt, trimmed 
with tiny tucks corresponding to those of bishop sleeves. 
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YOU WILL BE PRO 


JF YOUR CHOICE 


“WHAT a@ smart sedan, Marjorie—but I thought 


you and Harry were partial to heavy cars.’ 


“ Quite true. But we find something so much more companionable 
about our Oldsmobile—and its driving is just as smart as it 


looks."* 


“Smart driving” is one of the essential 
Oldsmobile qualities that so endear it 
to its owners. “Smart driving” means 
a smooth responsiveness of the motor, 
a dash and grace that delight the 
sophisticated driver. 


It’s a quality that enables you to slip in 
and out of tight parking spaces with 
a clear conscience and unscratched 
fenders. 


It’s a quality that permits you to dart 
Out in front the instant the “Go” sig- 
nal turns; to go sweeping ahead with a 




















half dozen male drivers trailing behind. 


It’s a quality that makes it easy for you 
to turn your Oldsmobile with a light 
touch rather than by hard manual labor 
at the steering wheel. 


It’s a quality that enables you to get 
the most fun out of driving—with the 
least possible demand on your energy. 


“Smart driving” means that brilliant 
performance is as much a part of the 
Oldsmobile smartness as is its beauty of 
lines, finish and appointments. It ex- 














TWO-DOOR SEDAN 


*875 


f. 0. b. Lansing 


plains why Oldsmobile is winning 
the whole-hearted approval of the 
womankind of America. It suggests 
that Oldsmobile is the car you can buy 
with confidence and own with pride. 


7 : 7 


Choose your car by actual comparison 
with others at or near its price. Drop 
in at your nearest Oldsmobile show- 
room and go over this truly great car 
point by point. Then drive it. That 
is the way to really know it. The dealer 
will be glad to have you. And you 
will be placed under no obligation. 


OLDSMOBILE S 1X 


2 1O-p RD oT F 


Gedo i BR ogy 


M: © eTo0O -R-'S 
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Loth Slim and Bouffant Party Frocks 





aq) HE evening after the Big Game! Lilt ~- 
ara) Of music in one’s heels, joyous laugh- 
ter on one’s lips, and in one’s mind 
the knowledge that one’s frock is chic and ravis- 
=) sanie—the end of a perfect day for the college girl! 
oe girl, collegian or not, might well feel self-complacent 
in a party frock as captivating as the four above. From 
Charlotte comes the slim and dainty frock of white crépe 
de chine at extreme left, with plaited flounces set on in 


Give Ample (hoice for Evening Wear 


v-shaped sections at front and running straight across the 
back, giving that indispensable flutter. Next, a dress of green 
georgette, seen at the theater, has sunburst plaited sections 
of gray, set in side of skirt and hanging from right shoulder. 

A Lanvin version of the robe de style—that mode so de- 
lightfully appropriate for the young girl—is seen in the right 


foreground, of black taffeta, with a wide fold of 
black chiffon at bottom and a full slip of the same 
showing at front and between slashed sections at 
sides of skirt. Violet faille ribbon, ending in flat bows, out- 
lines front openings, natural waistline and side slashes. At 
upper right, Louise Boulanger illustrates her penchant for the 
harem skirt in a frock of white crépe romain, Starting at the 
shoulder, two bands of crystal embroidery tie loosely in back, 
and are repeated at the waistline and down front of skirt. 








de fold of 
f the same 
sections at 
bows, out- 
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ant for the 
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ly in back, 
it of skirt. 
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So much crisper— 
these deliciously seasoned corn flakes 


Made from the tender hearts of white corn, exquisitely seasoned, cream. Post Toasties always come ready to serve from the red 
Post Toasties have the true-delicate flavor of the corn. This un- and yellow, wax-wrapped package. 

equalled flavor is sealed in lasting crispness by the special toast- Make the Milk-or-Cream Test—get a package of Post Toasties - 
ing process of the Postum Company. Order a package of these and make the Milk-or-Cream Test for flavor and crispness. Eat 


these double-crisp corn flakes — 
with milk or cream and see how 
delicious they are. 

See how Post Toasties stay 
crisp even in milk or cream. 


refreshing corn flakes from ‘your grocer. 
Note how the golden flakes crackle as you 
pour them into the bowl. Now add milk 
or cream and taste their crisp flavor and 
goodness. Ask by name for Post Toasties— 
the corn flakes that stay crisp in milk or 

















Postum Company, Inc., Battle-Creek, Mich. 
Makers of Post Health Products: Grape-Nuts, 
Instant Postum, Post Toasties, Postum Cereal, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Canadian Address: Canadian Postum Company, 
Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Building, Toronto2, Ont. 


@ 1927, P. Co., Inc. 
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o single coffee grown - - - can yield 


. this spectal 
avor 


2 4 4 
—this blended richness that has 
swiftly won the whole country 


4 bb 
NO ONE had ever tasted it—that special touch 


of mellow goodness which was created years ago 
in the South. A mingling of flavors, perfected by 
Joel Cheek down in old Tennessee. 


Growing to manhood in that land of good 
. things to eat and drink, Joel Cheek brought to his 
great work of coffee blending an unusual com- 
bination of experience and of genius. 


Countless shades of natural flavor—yet every 
one lacking in something. Hundreds of kinds and 
grades of coffee—yet no single one that could 
yield the special shade of flavor for which he sought. 


MAXWELL House Coffee | 


Sees 
It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


Long months of patient work—testing and re- 
jecting, combining and recombining. Step by step 
it was built up: that rich blend which now has 
won such fame as never before came to a coffee. 


It has brought a new experience 
to critical people everywhere 


It was the great families of old Dixie who first 
served Joel Cheek’s blend. Long ago Maxwell 
House Coffee became the favorite of the cities of 
the South. 


Today the news of that difference, of that full- 
bodied smoothness, has traveled swiftly through 
the country. From New York to Los Angeles, 
Maxwell House is pleasing more people than any 
other coffee ever offered for sale. In a long list of 
our great cities it is by far the most popular of 
all coffees. 


A new experience awaits you in your first taste 
of its mellow liquor, in your first breath of its 
aroma. See what added pleasure Maxwell House 
Coffee brings at breakfast and at dinner. Plan 
now to serve it tomorrow. Your grocer has it 


“ 


ee iB 
> 


a 


on hand in the famous blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, 
New York, Los Angeles. 



















It was the most celebrated hotel in the old 

a South—the Maxwell House in Nashville, 
at which Joel Cheek’s blend was served for 

j-} | ¢ years and after which it was named 

: e.. fe marr : q 





“‘Good to 
the last drop” 
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5468 5475 





























5467 5471 








Dresses for Livery Daytime 


for sports or general wear, made in 
the smartest colors or materials! 

A 1927 model of the perennial coat dress 
is seen in No. 5460, sizes 16, 36 to 48, ina 
tweed-like mixture of grayish tone. Collar 
and pockets may be edged with bands of 
a contrasting color. Wool crépe, used with 
great frequency at the midseason openings, 


[ter sx frocks for afternoon and three 





makes No. 5473, with plain, straight back 
extending over shoulders to form a yoke 
in front. A brown-leather belt contrasts 
pleasingly with the beige tone of the dress. 
The design comes in sizes 16, 36 to 44. 
For afternoon wear, No. 5468, sizes 16, 
36 to 46, is smart in navy crépe satin, with 
dull side out and lustrous side for bands. 
Plain satin, in reseda green, makes No. 


Flour, From‘Dawn toDark— 


5475—also for afternoon—with trimming 
bands of darker green. Sizes 16, 36 to 42. 
Exceedingly practical for the active 
sports of late summer is No. 5467, sizes 16, 
36 to 44, with a sleeveless dress of crépe 
/ de chine and a jacket of wool jersey, in 
“| ) \ grege, the new cream gray. Old blue geor- 
gette lends itself charmingly to the graceful 

softness of No. 5471, sizes 16, 36 to 42. 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journar Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home 


Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 


Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 50 cents; 
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2 Mule Team 
Borax hasthree 
essential uses in home 
laundry work. This is 
how Borax gets in its 
work and makes 
cleaner clothes— 


1. 


Soaking in Borax water 
loosens the dirt and makes 
easy washing with little or 
no rubbing. 


2. 


Washing with 20 Mule 
Team Borax and good mild 
soap removes the dirt ef- 
fectively. The secret lies in 
extra suds. Borax makes 
any soap give 3 to 5 times 
more suds. Borax softens 
water, too, doing away with 
sticky “soap curds”. 


3. 


Rinsing in Borax water 
insures complete removal 
of the soap. Soap left in the 
fabric makes grey streaks 
and yellow patches. The 
Borax rinse prevents this 
and leaves the clothes 
white and clear. 
° 


Unlike harmful washing 
“chemicals” 20 Mule Team 
Borax is absolutely safe 
even for the finest fabrics. 
For everykind of household 
cleaning Borax is helpful, 
too. For booklet address 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
100 William St., New York 
City. Dept. 127. 
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5451 





5457 


5461 


ive Smart New Frocks for the 14 to 208 


To Take Away to School or to Wear at Flome 


4% young miss from 14 to 20 may 
WP fe! find on this page a frock for any 
ome, daytime need. One for after- 
noon, one for out-and-out sports:and three 
for sports or general wear, they offer 
tempting possibilities to anyone who wields 
a needle. For they’re simple to make, yet 
thoroughly smart of line—and what more 
could any girl desire? 

The afternoon frock, No. 5478, in bolero 
effect with graceful cascade draperies, 
would be stunning in black velvet and 
white satin. Or sea-blue crépe satin might 
be used, with the satin side for collar, cuffs 
and front of skirt and bodice. 

No. 5451 is of beige wool jersey, with 
brown buttons and narrow brown grosgrain 


ribbon trimming on collar and cuffs. The 
dress is in two pieces, with a fan plait at 
front of skirt. Kasha in platinum gray—a 
color scheduled for greater popularity this 
fall than for some time past—makes a sec- 
ond two-piece frock, at upper right, with 
the blouse, in double-breasted jacket effect, 
opening down side. A square collar and 
slashes at sides to give a bloused impres- 
sion are other unusual features. 


f MMA 
OU 





















































Since wool blouses with silk skirts are 
considered very smart, let’s make the 
jumper of No. 5457 in medium brown wool 
jersey, with bands around bottom and at 
wrists of light brown and beige, and skirt 
of beige silk crépe. The neck is pointed in 
front and round in back, and the sleeves fit 
closely at the wrist. Four box plaits adorn 
front of skirt, but the back is plain. 

For golf or tennis on late summer days, 
No. 5461, of soft green crépe de chine, may 
be made without sleeves, as sketched 
above. But for general wear, long bishop 
sleeves, as seen in middle thumbnail 
sketch, would, of course, be added. The 
dress is in two pieces, with front of skirt 
plaited and back plain. A narrow leather 
belt of darker green may match the bands 
at bottom of skirt and edge of jabot. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 
East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 50 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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A tip for office workers 





What kind of people do employ- y Listerine, the safe antiseptic? 
ers like to have around them? | Had Halitosis Immediately it destroys 
| 20032 


Certainly not people with hal- 
itosis (unpleasant breath). You 
couldn’t blame a man for firing 
an employee with halitosis to 
hire onewithout it. Whynot keep 


yourself continually on the safe and po- 





about every third 
portent is frequently 

alitoxic — and fur- 
ther declare they 
have been forced to 
use Listerine in self- 
defence. 


Facetofaceevidence 








mouth odors—even strong ones 
like that of the onion. And its an- 
tiseptic essential oils combat the 
action of bacteria in the mouth. 


Thousands who used to be unwel- 


come because of halitosis now can go anywhere. 


lite side by daily rinsing the mouthwith Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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rect dentifrice and sells for 
25¢ for a large size tube? 
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BEATRICE 
COMAN 
5 year old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. P. Coman, gf 
Buena Vista, Va. {4 





of) he’s traveled 


everywhere with 
EAGLE BRAND 


VEN as a tiny baby, Beatrice 

Coman was never left behind 
when her father’s business took 
them frequently from place to 
place. 
““We always carried Eagle Brand with 
us, both in automobiles and on trains,” 
writes Mrs. Coman. ‘‘It agreed with 
her perfectly. She has a sunny disposition, 
and is strong and active in outdoor sports.”’ 
At home or away, Eagle Brand 
provides safe, digestible, uniform 
nourishment. If you cannot nurse 
your baby, try this whole cow’s 
milk modified with sugar. 


For practical feeding information 
and stories of Eagle Brand babies, 
send for Baby's Welfare and What 
Other Mothers Say. 


Donten's 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


CONDENSED 





— pied 


x Pe Sonne compan! 3 
THE BORDEN COMPANY 


229 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copies of Baby's Welfare and What Other 
Mothers Say. 


Name 





Street 





City State 
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“Avast!” “Belay!” ‘“‘For- 
ward, my hearties!’’ And riot- 
ously they boarded the hayrick, 
hurled the captain in chains, 
fought swarming up the rigging 
and down again, till the scuppers 
ran with blood and the kidnaped orphan 
howled in genuine terror. Then they flung 
themselves panting on the sun-sweet hay, 
Binny with the comforted orphan in her 
lap, and their leader lying on his back star- 
ing at the cobalt sky and smiling lazily. 

Suddenly the earl’s son sat up. “‘We 
didn’t tell you, Binny. He wasn’t on the 
bus—maybe he isn’t coming.” There was 
hope in his voice. 

“It’s the nasty old tutor,”’ the fair Ara- 
bella politely explained to Paul. “He’s 
coming all right,’”’ she told her brother, 
grimly destroying hope. 

“Look here,’ Paul said, sitting up, 
“‘T’ve got a proposition to make. If you'll 
solemnly swear,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘to be as 
decent as you know how to that tutor 
fellow, and study like the very dickens all 
morning—I’ll promise to come here and 
play pirates with you every afternoon.” 

“Say,” demanded the earl’s son, ‘‘ who 
are you anyway?” 


UT Paul was gone, with a laugh and 

a wave, behind the great bulk of Mc- 
Gilligan’s barn. 

Arriving sedately at the front door of 

the rambling old Birch house, Paul was 


met by Mrs. Birch, stout, preoccupied 


and fussily pleasant, obscuring Mr. Birch, 
who hovered in the background, tall and 
shadowy, with dust on his velvet collar, 
with long white hands and the expression 
on his peaked, scholarly face of one with 
grave doubts about the world in general. 
Paul went at once to his room to remove 
the traces of his dusty tramp, and when 
he descended, dinner was ready and the 
children were gathered in the big, com- 
fortable living room. Mrs. Birch drew 
him in. 

“Children,” she cried vivaciously, with 
the air of producing a delightful surprise 
from behind her back, “this is Mr. Cleary, 
your new tutor.” 

He went down the line, shaking limp 
small hands, very solemnly, but finishing 
with a wink that broke the paralysis up 
into smothered giggles. 

“And this,” said Mrs. Birch, turning 
him about, -“‘is my daughter Claire.” 

Paul found himself looking into burning 
dark eyes, responding with some bewilder- 
ment to a warm pressure of white fingers. 
Claire was brunet, she was intense, she 
was lovely—and knew it with an unap- 
peased vanity that had left marks of dis- 
content on her white brow. And here was 
Paul, bowing his tanned curly head over 
her hand to cover his confusion, for all the 
while, all the time that Claire led him in 
to dinner and seated him possessively be- 
side her, he could feel eyes upon him, all 
along the row of small figures opposite. 
Most of all was he aware of Binny’s eyes, 
with a witch’s magic in their depths. 


AYS followed when it seemed to Paul 

that in these hills, in this old house 
dark under golden boughs, he had entered 
a land enthralled. 

Frost came; Indian summer came; 
Paul and Binny concocted together a tat- 
tered treasure chart, manufactured bloody 
clews—smeared with red ink—stepped off 
paces from blasted tree and lonely bowlder, 
and buried Paul’s treasure finally deep in 
a hollow stump—five bars of taffy and a 
copy of Stevenson’s Kidnapped. It was 
an afternoon of riotous excitement when 
the pirate gang hunted for the buried 
treasure and trudged home at last, tri- 
umphant and sticky with taffy, with only 
time enough before dinner for Paul and 
Binny to squeeze in their bout with French 
verbs and isosceles triangles. 

Across the leaf-strewn lawn, under the 
colored boughs, Claire lay gently swaying 
in a hammock, watching. 

Paul sat gazing down at Binny’s small 
head where the pale hair was sedately 
coiled, in a moment of strange wonder. 


Binny Goes to the Stake 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Perhaps Binny felt it, for she looked off 
to the blue hills, and said softly and 
abruptly, “‘You know, the measles quar- 
antine is almost up at school. But father 
wants you to stay. He says we never got 
so much out of lessons.” 

“He told me—I was very proud,” he 
said; and after a moment, “‘Binny, have 
you—got something out of it too?”’ 

“You know I have.” She looked up at 
him, honestly, innocently, with such clarity 
in her face that by its very innocence he 
knew suddenly, with a pang of the heart, 
what made the magic in this world for 





him. Fiercely he reminded himself that 
he was teacher, she pupil, and bent his 
head to the book. ‘‘Now the verb 
prévenir is an irregular one,” he began 
stiffly, taking the book. 

In the hammock across the lawn, Claire 
closed her novel sharply and arose, her lips 
compressed in a thin line. She crossed the 
garden, unseen, to the house, to the 
drawing-room where her mother and 
father sat reading. ‘‘I suppose you know,” 
she began, in a voice tense with jealous 
anger, ‘‘what’s going on under your noses.” 

Her mother, flustered, put her book 
down, her father his paper. “What do 
you mean?’ they demanded together. 


“T SIMPLY mean,” said Claire with a 

scornful shrug of her shoulders, ‘‘that 
Binny is getting so sentimental over poor 
Mr. Cleary that her behavior is perfectly 
disgusting. Oh, I dare say she means no 
harm, but at her age I should certainly 
say it was very dangerous.” 

Mr. Birch began to rattle his paper 
irritably, Mrs. Birch to fuss with her rings. 

“Do you think there’s really anything 
to it?” she began agitatedly. 

Claire laughed unpleasantly. ‘Of 
course Mr. Cleary’s too nice to say much, 
though it’s terribly hard on him. But 
you’ve only to look.” 

“The boy will have to go at once— 
obviously,”’ declared her father. 

“It’s not his fault,’’ Claire pointed out 
swiftly. ‘“‘It would be too awkward for 
him if anything was said about it.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Then Robin must 
go away—immediately. Some suitable 
school.” He vented his irritability in pull- 
ing his mustache. 

Mrs. Birch clapped her plump hands 
together. ‘‘The very thing! Augusta 
Monterey is going to a convent school in 
Switzerland. She sails Friday. I’m sure 
Mrs. Monterey would get Robin in too. 
I’m going to wire about it right away.” 

At dinner that night Binny did not ap- 
pear. Nor did she make an appearance 
at the younger children’s lesson time next 
morning. Mechanically Paul went through 
his labors, turning over the puzzle in his 
mind, numb with a sense of paradise lost. 
The boys—McGilligan’s Tad was a pupil 
with the Birch youngsters—released at 
last by the closing of Paul’s book, went 
scooting noisily out into the sunshine, but 
one student, the fair Arabella, lingered. 

“Mr. Cleary,” she said, coming up to 
his table and running a small and dirty 
finger along it. “Binny’s awfully un- 
happy. She doesn’t want to go to that 


nunnery school at all. She’s aw- 
ful unhappy—and awful mad at 
you. She’s going tonight any- 
way.” 

“T’ve got to see her,” Paul 
cried, and bent to the solemn lit- 
tle face imploringly. “Arabella —little 
pal—help me, won’t you?” 

She gripped his hand. ‘‘You’re our 
captain, aren’t you? ’Course we'll help 
you. Look here, we'll get Binny to the 
wild-apple tree this afternoon. You be 
there. Better hide though. We'll get 
her—by fair means or foul!’’ And she was 
gone, scampering down the hall. 

When the pirate crew sought out their 
lieutenant, they found her, pale and frozen, 
folding underwear into her open trunk. 

“Binny,” began the earl’s son plead- 
ingly —‘“‘ Binny, we want you to come and 
play pirate with us. Mr. Cleary has got a 
headache, or somep’n. So we’ve got to 
have you. We've got a grand plan, if 
you'll be victim.” 


INNY allowed herself to be led by the 

chattering, nudging crew out to the 
woods, to the wild-apple tree. ‘“‘Now,” 
said the earl’s son briskly, producing a 
clothesline, ‘‘we’re going to burn you at 
the stake.” 

Binny smiled faintly. ‘I shan’t mind,” 
she said, with something of bitter humor. 

They set her up against the wild-apple 
tree, they wound the clothesline round and 
round, binding her arms to her sides, tying 
the knot securely, and Binny submitted in 
patience, her eyes on the thinning leaves 
overhead, remembering an afternoon in 
untroubled September. ‘‘Now,” said Peg- 
leg, with excitement in his voice, as Ara- 
bella tied the last knot—‘“‘now, our fair 
and helpless victim, you just wait!” 

And they were gone, the pirate crew, 
noisily scurrying through the bushes. The 
autumnal woods were still. Binny waited, 
beginning to wonder. The branchesstirred 
in the copse opposite, parted, and Paul 
Cleary was there. 

Flame scorched Binny’s cheeks. ‘‘Go 
away,” she cried. ‘‘Oh, please go away!” 

But he came close to her and stood look- 
ing at her. “Binny, what’s up? What 
have I done?” 

She writhed and pressed her hot cheek 
to her shoulder, unable to hide her face. 
What had he done? She could hear her 
mother’s chiding voice—she would never 
forget it: “‘Poor Mr. Cleary finds it very 
difficult, Claire says.”” She hated him so, 
as he stood there with steely blue eyes 
searching her, that it was indeed as 
though flames were rising round her. 

“Go away,” she said shakily. “I hate 
you—I’ll hate you as long as I live. I 
never want to see you again.” 


“ALL right,” said Paul. grimly. “‘Ifthat’s 

the way you feel, you shan’t. But 
you’ve got to listen just once.”” He took a 
step nearer, close to her. “‘Binny, I love 
you as much as you hate me. I love you 
from your darling feet to your blessed 
head, and most of all I love the magic 
inside you that’s—just Binny. Hate me 
all your life—I’ll love you till I die.” 

Slowly Binny lifted a face drained of 
color, radiant with a white light. Her 
long, thin, delightful mouth curved up at 
the corners. “‘Unhand me, villain,” she 
murmured, with her old glad laugh. 
“What good are my arms, like this?” 

“Binny!” It was a shout of jubilation. 
He whipped out his pocketknife to hack 
at the clothesline. ‘“‘Binny, I'll wait a 
year, to work for you while you finish 
growing up, but the day you’re eighteen 
you'll find me here under the wild-apple 
tree with the license and a preacher.”” The 
ropes fell and he caught her in his arms. 

The thorn bush rustled violently. ‘This 
part,”’ said the earl’s son sternly, ducking 
behind it, “‘isn’t for us.” 

And loyally the pirate crew stole away, 
their task accomplished. Only Arabella 
was weak enough—or feminine enough— 
to take one backward peek. She nodded, 
well pleased. ‘‘Grappling hooks!” she re- 
marked with relish. 
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Snow drift 











Peep into a modern kitchen and you 
will see a clean, bright place. It is 
cheerful with white enamel and gleam- 
ing aluminum. It is carefully arranged 
to make cooking as convenient and 
easy as possible. There are handy, built- 
in cabinets. And very probably on one 
of the shelves there is a can of Snowdrift. 
Women who revel in the daintiness 


and convenience of their kitchens are the 
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ones who especially like Snowdrift for 
shortening and for frying. They like 
its shining whiteness and its freshness. 
And they find it delightfully easy to 
work with because it is creamy. 
Creamy Snowdrift belongs in the 
shining modern. kitchen. It’s always 
creamy—always just right for mix- 
ing. Snowdrift shortens up the work 


of mixing cakes and pies and biscuits. 
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‘She thought I had suddenly 


hired a laundress! 
“How Mrs. W. finished her inaining y 


ten orlock Monday morning ~ 


RS. W. lives in Kansas City. We have never 

met her, but we have a letter from her. She 

has done her own work ever since she was married. 

She used to rub her clothes on a washboard and boil 

them in a boiler and take nearly a whole day to finish 

the task. Then one day something happened. We are 
going to let her tell you about it in her own words: 





“Last Monday morning my neighbor, Mrs. C., 
came out and leaned against the fence which divides 
her yard from mine, and watched me hang the last 
towel on the line. 


““Why, it’s not ten o’clock yet,’ she said. ‘Have you 
hired a laundress?’ 


“T smiled as I answered, ‘Yes, I have the best laun- 
dress anyone could employ. No grumbling, never 
gets tired, never makes mistakes, is a good worker, 
and requires small wages. Wait a minute—’ 


“T went into the house and brought out my box of 
Chipso. ‘Look,’ I said, ‘here is my laundress. You 
can employ her, too, and have your washing on the 
line as early as mine is. And you won’t have any 
more back-breaking rubbing, or faded clothes either. 
Just soak your clothes a little while in Chipso suds 
and they will be beautifully clean.’ 


“After I had told Mrs. C. all about Chipso she said, 
“Well, that’s wonderful. There is not going to be any 
more hard work for me, either’.” 


Washboard rubbing is probably the hardest work 
women can do. The work itself is hard enough— 
rubbing soap on each garment, rubbing the garment 
on the board, rinsing, etc., and there is the messy 
task of chipping and melting soap for the boiler, too. 
Perhaps it wouldn’t be quite so bad if it didn’t last 
so long—if you could do it all in 15 or 20 minutes. 
But you can’t. It always takes nearly the whole 
morning, and then you are tired-out for the rest of 
the day. Lunch and dinner for the family have to be 
“picked up” from Sunday left-overs. 


Why some women still use 
the washboard— 


There is only one reason why some women still use 
washboards, and rub their clothes. They don’t think 
there is any other way in which they can get their 
clothes equally clean. 


Now when Mrs. W. speaks of Chipso as her “laun- 
dress,” she means that Chipso has made possible for 
her a completely new method of washing—a method 
that takes only a fraction of the time, requires very 
little real labor, and produces just as fine results at 
no extra cost. 


In order that you won’t think we are idealizing the 
Chipso method, we are going to let another woman 
who used to use the washboard method in order to 
get her clothes clean and white, tell you how she 
saves her time and strength with Chipso. 










“Right after breakfast,” she says, “I put dry Chipso 
flakes in the washtubs and turn on the hot water, 
which makes instant suds. Then I add enough cold 
water to make the suds lukewarm. I put the cleaner 
pieces in one tub, the dirtier in another. I let them 
soak while I clear up the breakfast table and wash 


the dishes.” 


“Chipso suds sOAK my clothes clean’’ 


“By the time this is done, Chipso has soaked the 
dirt out of the clothes. An easy squeezing of the 








Tub-washing . . now 


almost rivals machine - washing 
in speed, ease and thoroughness 


AA Bions of women who use tubs for their weekly 
washing now let Chipso do the hard work at no 
extra cost. 

It is amazing what a difference this makes. To get 
instant suds just run hot water over Chipso flakes— 
no more chipping, shaving or melting of cake soap. 
No more hard rubbing on a board, no more weekly 
boiling. Instead— 

To loosen all dirt, let the clothes soak in Chipso suds 
for 20 minutes. Then squeeze the sudsy water through 
the fabric several times, rubbing badly-soiled places 
lightly between the hands, and your washing is finished. 

Two rinsings—one hot and one cold—are usually 
enough when Chipso is used. It rinses out quickly and 
thoroughly, leaving no soap odor behind. 














The most amazing success in 
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sudsy water through the clothes (rubbing any spots 
or badly-soiled places lightly between the hands) 
removes the dirt and the clothes are clean.” 


Perhaps you are surprised that a short soaking will 
get clothes clean. But clothes really oughtn’t to be 
soaked much longer than 20 minutes to half an hour— 
a long soaking tends to se¢ the dirt. 


Soaking is thorough, yet safe 


For instance, if you let the clothes stand in dirty 
water all night, the dirt tends to settle back into them. 
And after an all-night soaking the water is cold, too. 
Then the clothes won’t rinse properly and ought 
really to be put through another hot suds. This means 
double work, to say nothing of the damage to hands 
from extremes of cold and hot water. So women have 
found that a short soaking with Chipso gives the best 
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results. When you are sure colors are fast, you can 
soak them as you do white clothes. If there is any 
doubt, don’t soak them, just wash them quickly in 
Chipso suds and rinse. 


Of course if you have a washing machine, it is still 
easier with Chipso. Simply turn hot water over the 
Chipso flakes for instant suds and follow your usual 
method. You will find that you won’t need to run 
the machine as long with Chipso. 


Dishwashing —in 13 less time! 


“Like most women, I hated the dishwashing,” says 
a New York woman, “but it has become a different 
task altogether with Chipso, at no extra cost. And it 
takes 1-3 less time. I put Chipso in the dishpan, 
turn on the hot water for instant suds, and add 
enough cold water to make the suds comfortable for 





my hands. Just a swish in the Chipso suds—no soap 
to rub on a cloth, then on the dishes—a quick rinse, 
and my glass and china sparkle and gleam. 


“Then the silver comes out as bright and gleaming 
as new because Chipso rinses off so thoroughly that 
there is no soap film to cause tarnish. 


“A few Chipso flakes scattered in greasy pots and 
pans, covered with a little hot water and left on the 
warm stove while the dishes are being washed, will 
do almost all the cleansing.” PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE— “Saving Golden Hours” 


“How to take out 15 common stains . . . save clothes by 
soaking . . . lighten washday labor.” Problems like these, 
together with newest laundry methods, are discussed in a free 
booklet—“‘ Saving Golden Hours.’ Send a post card to Dept. 
CJ-8, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUDS at the turn of the faucet 


for soaking clothes clean 
and speeding 
dishwashing 
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MILLER 


T IS as simple and easy for a 
woman to see and know that 
she profits every time she enters 
an A & P store as it is to read 
the time on the face of a clock. 


Her eyes see nothing upon shelves 
and counter but foodstuffs of 
known reputation and quality— 
stocks whose goodness she recog- 
nizes zmstantly. 


Sure, first, of quality, she can 
also swiftly calculate her saving 
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—and enjoy in addition the en- 
vironment of a clean, orderly, 
well conducted, friendly store. 


She does not need to go out of 
her way to find these advantages, 
for A & Pcomes to her witha store 
in the immediate neighborhood 
of her home. 


A & P patronage is increasing 
immensely everywhere because 
A & P advantages are so plainly 
visible that a little child can sense 
and see them. 


THe Great ATLANTIC & Paciric TEA Company 





At the A & P you are sure to find the popular, 
nationally advertised brands of groceries. 
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with the other part he listened ardently 
for the clear voice. He saw the pink robe 
and the pink slippers laid on the bed and 
other more beautiful and more shimmer- 
ing and more glittering garments take 
their place. ‘“‘At this moment the great 
whale rose directly beneath ——”’ 

“You got safely across the moat?”’ 

iia Yes.”’ 

“And the portcullis did not drop upon 
you, nor were you imprisoned in the dun- 
geon?”’ 

“The tigers almost ate me.” 

“And your noble parent’’—the voice 
was now hard and clear—‘“‘is he in good 
health? ”’ 

“Yes.’’ John flushed; his heart swelled. 
He turned a page. The monstrous whale 
not only upset the boat, he bit it in two 
with his giant teeth. He forgot for a long 
while to listen for the little sounds; when 
he looked up the lady stood in the door- 
way. She was no more a pink lady, she 
was a silver lady. Her dress was silver, 
her stockings and slippers were silver, and 
diamonds glittered in silver-colored set- 
tings in her hair and on her fingers. 


E HEARD a distant clock play a soft 

little tune. He did not expect it to 
stop at the quarter hour but he hoped 
desperately it would stop atthe half. Alas! 
it went on to three-quarters. 

“What time did she say you must be 
back?” Just as Sally spoke of Mrs. Fol- 
som so Mrs. Folsom spoke of Sally. 

“At six o’clock.”’ 

“Then you must put on your hauberk 
and your helmet. It would never do to be 
late.” 

“*A little later wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence.” John’s answer was a question and 
a sigh. 

“Yes, it would. Gentlemen and ladies 
keep their word.” 

She came across the room and sat down 
and reached for John’s blue overcoat and 
helped him into it. He lifted his red cap 
and held it with both hands across his 
breast. Would she? Would she not? She 
laid her perfumed hands on each side of 
his head; she kissed him on his forehead, 
on each red cheek. He put his arms round 
her neck and pressed his cheek to hers. 

Outside he stood still, accustoming his 
eyes to the darkness. Before him lay the 
Park glittering with lights; above hung 
the sky glittering with stars. In the house 
in the ravine two lights burned instead of 
one—father had come home early! He 
began to run, and on the sand pile fell flat. 
After the first shock he laughed. He went 
not to the kitchen door but to the front 
door. In the hall a tall man, to him quite 
old, but really, like Mrs. Folsom, still 
young, was taking off his coat. He was 
not, like Mrs. Folsom, clad in bright ar- 
ray; he was dressed very soberly and a 
little shabbily in dark blue. He turned 
his glance toward the door, deep in his 
eyes a glowing light. 

“‘Good evening, sir.” 

“‘Good evening,’’ answered John, the 
same light in his eyes. Communion by 
embrace was not for them; they shook 
hands as two friendly dogs touch noses. 

“‘This house is cool,’”’ said John, Senior. 


OHN, JUNIOR, turned his head, now 

this way, now that. “It does seem a 
little cool,” he said cheerfully. “But it’s 
not so cool as it was.” 

John Addington Bruce, Junior, walked 
about the garden, kicking at the borders 
of the paths. It was April, quite time for 
gardening to have begun. Sally had asked 
him to find out whether his father meant 
to make a garden, but this he had not yet 
been able to do politely. As far as he 
could see, there would be a beautiful gar- 
den whether father made one or not, since 
many of the shrubs were in flower. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and he had 
long since learned that on Sunday after- 
noon there was little to do unless older 
folk lent a hand. Especially was Sunday 
afternoon difficult when it rained, and 
rain was at this moment beginning. John 
walked toward the house, going slowly 
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though the rain pattered on his head and 
ran down his cheeks. Unless father made 
a fire on the hearth it would be cold. 
Father would be very preoccupied. There 
was but one possibility of entertainment— 
this he had had in mind on many Sundays 
but had not yet carried out. 

Entering the house he went into his 
father’s study behind the living room. 
Father looked up and smiled, then went 
on correcting papers. To his left, which 
was the uncorrected side, the pile was a 
foot high; to his right, it was about three 





inches high. That meant that by supper- 
time he would be finished; then, Sally 
being out, he would get supper and light 
the lights and the fire. But the time until 
supper was, long. 

John sat at the low table which was his 
desk and lifting a stubby pencil, mois- 
tened it with his tongue. His eyes 
gleamed—a sheet from his little tablet cut 
in half would be exactly the right size. 
He wrote boldly, “Mr. John Ad’’—he had 
already reached the opposite edge! Tak- 
ing another half sheet he began again and 
this time finished Addington. The third 
time he completed his name but left no 
room for Junior. Junior, he decided, did 
not matter so long as Mr. stood there so 
handsomely. 


E GLANCED toward his father; 

John, Senior, did not lift his head. 
From the door he looked back—he was 
not missed. He walked out the stone path 
to the road and followed the road down the 
hill and then up between the clipped 
hedges to the front of Mrs. Folsom’s house. 
Below the terrace, in the space where hand- 
some cars parked while their owners visited 
Mrs. Folsom, stood a car, dark blue in color 
and very long and narrow in appearance, 
with but a single seat. It was, John was 
not too young to know, an imported car, 
much discussed by Sally and Emma and 
Ida and Parker and Harper the chauffeur. 
Its owner was also much discussed by 
everyone in the Park. 

As though spurred by the sight John 
stepped across the terrace and to the door. 
The door was dull green—one could 
imagine no other sort of door with the dull 
green stone. The knocker was the head of 
a lion, his chin dented by thousands of 
raps from the iron ring fastened to his 
forehead. Standing on tiptoe John lifted 
the ring and let it drop and lifted it again 
and let it drop again. Immediately the 
door was opened and before him stood 
Parker, wearing a suit with knee breeches 
and carrying his head with so lofty an air 
that John’s heart quailed. Looking up he 
could see Parker’s chin and the tip of his 
nose but not his eyes. ‘“IsMrs. Folsom 
at home?”’ he asked bravely. 

“She is.” Parker brought from behind 
his back a tray and on it John laid his 
white paper. He stepped into the hall and 
Parker helped him off with his coat, then 
rolled back the curtains at the drawing- 
room door. Parker’s head was still held 


high; no longing glance could discern 
whether he smiled or frowned. It was cer- 
tain that he dropped his voice a whole 
octave. 

“Mr. John Addington Bruce.” 

Mrs. Folsom sat before the fire. She 
wore a dark blue dress trimmed with fur 
and a fur hat—either she had just come in 
or she was just going out. She looked 
round with a start; John believed for an 
instant that she thought it was his father. 
He was already doubtful about the pro- 
priety of his call. 

“Junior,” corrected he with an ingra- 
tiating smile. 

Mrs. Folsom held out her hand. ‘This 
is Mr. Journet, Mr. Bruce.” 

Mr. Journet rose, very tall and very 
broad, though not stout. He was dressed 
in elegant clothes, with a coat which ran 
backward, as though to end in a point. 
His hand was very white and plump, his 
words had odd accents. “I’m charmed to 
meet Mr. Bruce,” said he, smiling. 

“Sit down, both of you,” said Mrs. 
Folsom, her face pale, her tone hard. 
“Mr. Bruce, I’ve given my word to go 
out in ten minutes, but ten minutes you 
shall have.” 

- HEN you make a promise you must 
keep it,” said John bravely. “‘Mr. 
Journet”’—he did not like Mr. Journet, 
either his great body or his beautiful 
clothes or his plump hand or his smile— 
“Mr. Journet, I hope you are well.” 

Mr. Journet smiled—yes, he was well. 

“Mr. Journet has many very beautiful 
horses,’’ said Mrs. Folsom. 

“Tf Mrs. Folsom will bring you to see 
me you shall ride a pony.” 

“And a beautiful yacht,” said Mrs. 
Folsom. 

“Tf she brings you, you shall sail in my 
yacht.” 

“And most beautiful pictures,’ said 
Mrs. Folsom. ‘And gardens like para- 
dise.”’ 

“You shall look at my pictures and 
walk in my garden,”’ smiled Mr. Journet. 
‘Do you have little brothers and sisters?” 


“‘He has only his father,” explained 
Mrs. Folsom. 

“A neighbor?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Folsom. “A neigh- 


bor. A teacher in the university. John, 
there’s a new book for you on the window 
seat. Perhaps you’d like to take it home. 
Mr. Journet and I will drive you down.” 

Dismayed, John rose. Their own garage 
door was open, and one did not exhibit 
one’s darling mongrel to a police dog of 
fine breed. 

“T shall walk,” said he. ‘“I’d rather. 
I’ll come tomorrow for my book. Good 
afternoon, Mr. Journet.”’ He tried to say, 
“I’m glad to have met you,” but the 
words would not come. He backed to the 
door, and there Parker received him and 
helped him on with his coat. His coat did 
not fit neatly, the pockets bulged. Cook- 
ies, were they?—and chocolate candy, 
wrapped in silver paper! He smiled and 
said “‘ Thank you”’ likea man; but cookies 
and chocolates—how could they heal an 
aching heart or lay an agonizing fear? 


EFORE Johnin Miss Carrie’s and Miss 

Annie’s school lay six sheets of paper 
on which were copied six neat sums. He 
signed his name to each and clamped them 
with a paper clip and laid them on Miss 
Annie’s desk. It was three o’clock on 
Friday afternoon, and his work was done. 
He was alone in the room, but not in the 
building. From beneath rose the sound of 
music; the piano was being played and 
the little children were marching round 
and round. He strapped together three 
books—a reader, a geography, an arith- 
metic—and swung them over his shoul- 
der; then, panic-stricken, he tiptoed down 
the steps. He was not pretending; he 
was desperately afraid of what was going 
on within the little children’s room. He 
was halfway down, three-quarters; through 
the door, he could see a happy robin. He 
had but one more step; then, alas! he 
heard a call. 
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The bottle that 


delights both 
Mother and Baby 


... gone is that feeling of doubt and 
fear because baby must nurse from 
a bottle. 

Baby takes to this bottle easily and 
naturally. No fretful hours. He likes 
the broad, breast-shaped nipple. 

The food-cell of the Hygeia is 
shaped like a drinking glass, with 
wide mouth and straight sides—no 
danger of germs lurking here! No 
funnel or brush is necessary—for 
often these accessories are carriers 
of germs—every inch of the Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle can be reached for 
cleansing. The broad, breast-shaped 
nipple can be turned inside out— 
and you can see every bit of surface 
and be sure it is immaculately clean. 

The Hygeia Breast-Nipple yields 
in all directions, but it is designed 
so that it cannot collapse. Hygeia 
Bottles come in individual cartons. 
Look for the name Hygeia on food- 
cell and breast-nipple. It is your 
insurance that you are getting the 
bottle that baby will like! 

Don’t forget to buy Hygeia Rub- 
ber Covers for Hygeia Food-Cells. 
They keep baby’s bottle tightly 
sealed until feeding time. 

Approved by thousands of doc- 
tors. Used by hundreds of hospitals. 
Sold by drug stores everywhere. 





THE SAFE NURSING BOTTLE 





DELIGHTFUL 
to be SURE... 


and so easy 
to use Deodo 
every day! 


By 
Letitia Hadley 


IT’S just the easiest, simplest matter, 
now, to make sure of immaculate fresh- 
ness under a// conditions! Shopping— 
dining —dancing—you can feel perfectly 
safe! 

- Deodo is a wonderful new deodorant in 
powder form—delightful to use! Just rub it 
under the arms and dust it over the body 
when you dress. It immediately absorbs and 
neutralizes the odors of the body—and this 
one application will keep you daintily fresh 
all day! 


Deodo does not seal the pores nor inter- 
fere with their important functions. It is 
soothing and healing to the skin. And it 
will not stain or otherwise harm clothing. 


Try Deodo on sanitary 
napkins. You will be 
amazed to find how easily 
—and safely—it solves 
this annoying problem. 


Deodo is sold at most 
druggists’ and toilet 
goods counters. Or I will 
gladly send you a minia- 
ture container holding a 
generous supply, free! 
Mail the coupon today! 








A MULFORD PRODUCT 
prevents and destroys body odors 
FREE—MAIL COUPON NOW! 


L. H. J. 8-27 





H. K. Murtrorp Company 
Mulford Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 
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“Come in, John, dear,’’ called Miss 
Carrie. 

““Sister!’’ warned Miss Annie. 

The warning was too late. Trained to 
obedience John was inside the door. 
Round and round marched the little chil- 
dren, circlewise. The circle opened, a 
hand was held out, another; John laid 
down his books, was drawn within. A 
lump gathered in his throat, a mist before 
his eyes, and he went round and round. 
Little voices chanted a foolish, foolish 
song in honor of a foolish, foolish day 
which was approaching. 


“Flowers are blooming, 
Bright and gay, 
Birds are singing 
All the day, 
For Mother.” 


The lump grew harder, the clasp of little 
hands tighter, marching time more brisk, 
escape more difficult. Most terrible of all 
John’s eyes began to smart. Miss Carrie 
stood round and beaming, though dis- 
mayed; Miss Annie stood tall and slender 
and distressed. Miss Carrie lifted her 
hand, the circle broke; it straightened 
to a line and marched into the next room, 
where on a table were bouquets of flowers. 
Again the voices lifted. 


“Round the circle 
Now we move. 
Take the flowers 
With our love, 

To Mother.” 


Not knowing what else to do John chose 
a bouquet. He felt Miss Annie’s arm; 
Miss Annie embraced but rarely. 

“You needn’t stay for this,’’ said she. 
‘Here are your books.” 

She shepherded him to the door; he 
saw in immense relief the Park, the stream, 
and far away the stone house on the hill. 
He walked toward the stream, kicking his 
toes against the gravel. He dropped the 
flowers into the current and saw them 
vanish. 


} pie woke early on Sunday morning. 
The foolish day had come, a different 
day, as Christmas was different and as 
Fourth of July was different, but bringing 
no thrill of happiness or excitement. It 
was a hateful day, a silly, sentimental day, 
a day to be lived through quickly. 

“Suppose we go to the woods,” his 
father proposed at breakfast. “‘ We'll start 
at once and be back for dinner.” 

John’s heart jumped. He had a plan 
for easing his pain, and this excursion 
made it possible to carry it out. While 
father opened the garage and tinkered 
with the car, he ran up the hill. At this 
hour she would be in the garden. He saw 
her at once; she had a basket and a pair 
of scissors and was heaping up sprays of 
spirea and weigela. 

“We're going to the woods,” he called. 
“T’m going to bring you arbutus.” 

Mrs. Folsom regarded him earnestly. 
“You seem excited—I thought you might 
be going to invite me.” 

John saw the little car and father in his 
tramping clothes. ‘I’m going to bring 
you arbutus,”’ he repeated embarrassed. 

“T’ll wait for you till two o’clock. Then 
I’ve promised to go away.” 

Instantly John committed a serious 
rudeness. His voice was rude, his accent 
was rude, his blue eyes took on a hard 
glaze. “With Mr. Journet?”’ 

Mrs. Folsom regarded him steadily. 
“Tf you’re not here at two o’clock I shall 
be gone with Mr. Journet.” 

John ran down the hill. ‘‘That’s easy,” 
said he. ‘“‘We’ll have to be home at one 
for dinner.” 


NTO the country drove father, now 

quiet, now whistling softly. Occasion- 
ally he asked John a question. Would he 
not be glad to go to school where there 
were boys of his own age, instead of little 
boys and girls? He would have to go each 
morning on father’s train to the next 
suburb; in the afternoon he would come 
home alone. Father seemed young, light- 
hearted, almost gay. 


They left main-traveled roads for coun- 
try roads and country roads for a wood 
road. There their steady progress ceased 
abruptly. 

“Hi!” said father. “‘Flat asa pancake! 
Get out, sonny.” 

“Can I help you?” asked John po- 
litely. 

“No, thank you. You might look under 
the leaves and see whether you can find 
some arbutus.” 

John’s cheeks reddened, but there was 
no cause to blush—father could not see 
into his heart. He crept on hands and 
knees, finding here and there a half-faded 
spray. He smelled delicious odors; he 
dug with his hands in the soft hollow of an 
old stump and let the rotted wood sift 
through his fingers; he lay on his back at 
full length, his arms outstretched. 

“Find any?” asked father. 


joes gathered up his little cluster. 
They would turn now and go home; it 
would not be long before he stood present- 
ing his offering. He rubbed his cheek and 
blushed. To his dismay father drove up 
and not down the road. 

“You haven’t a good spare now!” 

“Trust to luck,” said father gayly. 
“Your dad can mend a tire.” 

‘Sally has chicken for dinner.” 

“‘Sally’ll wait for us. She has defects, 
but more virtues. On week days one 
must be prompt and keep one’s word, but 
Sundays are different. We're going to 
drive clear to the top of the hill.” 

“What time is it?” 

“‘Suppose we don’t care about time,” 
said father. The top of the hill came in 
sight. Ina moment they looked into four 
counties. 

“T’m a little hungry myself,’”’ confessed 
father. ‘‘Are you ready to go?”’ 

“Yes,” said John, trying not to be 
eager. 

The car dropped down with heartening 
speed. 

“It takes about quarter of the time to 
go down that it took to come up,” said 
John with glowing cheeks. 

““Yes,’’ answered father. “‘Unless —— 
There was a popping sound; the car took 
its own way toward the side of the road. 
“Unless,” said father, stepping 
out. 

““What time is it?”’ 

Father pulled out his watch. 
“Exactly one.” 

John walked up and down the 
road. 

“What time is it?’’ he asked. 

“Tt’s quarter to two,” said 
father from the midst of the tires 
and patches. 

“It’s now half-past two,” said 
father. ‘“‘Stepin, son. Hungry?” 


NSIDE of John was a void and 

also an ache, the ache worse 
by a great deal than the hunger. 

‘‘It’s three o’clock,’’ an- 
nounced father. ‘‘We shall be 
home by half past.” 

“We shall be home a little earlier,”’ said 
father presently. “Why, John ——” 
Father stopped the car. “‘ What in time is 
the matter?” 

John sat with bent head, his face invis- 
ible. What was visible was a tear, another 
tear, three tears, descending upon the 
arbutus. ‘I promised to be home at one. 
She said she’d wait for me till two. She 
will be gone.” 

Father never teased; he did not pre- 
tend that he did not know who she was. 

““She’ll be gone with him!” wailed John. 

“Do you mean Mr. Journet?”’ Father’s 
voice was strange and thick. 

“T do,” sobbed John. ‘‘He has horses 
and pictures and gardens and he wants her 
to go away.” 

“To stay?” asked father. 

John could not answer. 

“She said she’d wait for you till two 
o’clock? Perhaps she’ll wait longer.” 

“She had given him her word,” said 
John. ‘She always keeps her word.” 

Father drove on, out from the country 
road into the main highway. He, too, bent 


”? 





his head; he seemed to be intent upon the 
road. Nevertheless, he took a wrong turn 
and drove not up the ravine, but up the 
drive between the clipped hedges. He 
drove boldly, directly to the green door, 
and stepped out and laid his hand on the 
ring with which you banged the lion’s 
chin. John stepped out after him and 
caught him by the tail of his coat. 

““He’s come,” said he. ‘‘And they’ve 
gone. The tread of his wheel has three 
little rings in a row.” 


NHEEDING father lifted the ring and 

brought it down with a bang, such as 
John never achieved with both hands. 
The door opened, as though Parker had 
been standing within waiting. 

“‘Good afternoon, Parker,”’ said father, 
without hesitation or awe. 

“Good afternoon, sir.”” There was a 
friendly look on Parker’s face; not his 
front-door look at all. 

““Mrs. Folsom in?” asked father briskly. 

Parker’s answer was incredible. ‘She 
is, sir.” 

Father stepped inside. He wore his old 
suit, there was a little mended tear in the 
short trousers, the buckles at the knees 
were not exactly alike, his woolen stock- 
ings and his heavy shoes had on them 
some of the mud from the country road. 
But father was like a mountain, note- 
worthy and noble in any attire or place. 
John straightened his shoulders and a 
strange thought came into his mind. If 
she was kind, well and good; if she was 
not, he had father. 

Mrs. Folsom came in from the library. 
She wore a white dress on which, in heavy 
embroidery, lay sprays of roses. On her 
left shoulder under her ear there was a 
tiny rose of red velvet. Father smiled. 

“T thought,” said he, ‘‘that you were 
going away. I thought you would have 
gone, and that the heart of my son was 
broken.”’ 

Mrs. Folsom looked at father, not smil- 
ingly as one looks at a stranger, but 
gravely, steadily straight into his eyes. 
She spoke in her clearest, highest voice. 
“You’ve been a long time coming.” 

John clutched his father’s hand. His 
father’s hand closed comfortably upon his, 
but not tightly; he was still, it 
was clear, not in the least terri- 
fied or even excited. He spoke 
in learned words, his voice 
sounded even a little amused. 


“THE purpose of my coming 

would have been too obvi- 
ous, my enforced departure too 
humiliating.” 

Mrs. Folsom grew pale, then 
red. ‘‘ You’ve grown no less fool- 
ish.”” Suddenly she laughed. ‘I 
suppose I’ll have to take both 
of you to get one.” 

“John might be willing to go 
home and keep house by him- 
self,” answered father lightly. 

In unfathomable confusion 
John looked from one to the 
other. He seldom heard conversation 
even among learned adults which he could 
not understand, but of this he could make 
nothing. The void within him grew larger, 
impossible to distinguish from the ache 
beside it. He forgot his flowers, he forgot 
his manners. 

“T’m hungry!”’ he cried. 

“So am I,”’ said father cheerfully. His 
clasp was still light, though comforting. 
“You’ve doubtless dined,” said he over 
John’s head. ‘‘ But come with us and dine 
again on overdone chicken, and give the 
Park the shock of its life. I'll drive down 
and paralyze Sally, and you and John 
walk across. Come right away or I’ll eat 
without you.”’ 

John’s face grew crimson, his knees 
quivered. Father was already gone—was 
father mad? 

“Here,”’ said he, bowing feebly. ‘‘Here 
is a bouquet for you.” 

Mrs. Folsom laughed and took his hand. 

“Are you coming?’’ he cried, aghast. 

“Coming?” said she. ‘Of course I’m 
coming!”’ 
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Mr. G. Haypven Dunn, whose hobby is raising flowers 


“T once thought I would 
always be ill” 


“My ire had been uneventful, tranquil. Good 
health and good spirits had combined to make 
my daily work a pleasure. | 

“Then—the War. The trenches. Forced 
marches. Cold. Hunger. Every hardship of a 
soldier’s life I knew. I was gassed—and wounded. 


“When peace came, bringing dreams of home 


fires, I was in a pitiable state. I returned to my 


native hills, to my old home—only to find myself, 
a few months later, a complete physical wreck. 


“Four years passed. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars on drugs and medicines. But vainly I fought 
to steady my frayed nerves and to rid myself of 
my chronic stomach trouble. I had almost aban- 
doned hope of ever being well again. 


“Repeatedly a fellow worker had urged me to 
iry Yeast. At last he won me over. I began eat- 
ing Yeast—and in less than three months I had 
regained my old health and happiness. 


“My favorite pastime is working with the 





sia gor 


For the health that can be yours—do this: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every 
day, one cake before each meal. Eat it plain in small 


pieces, or on crackers, in fruit juice, milk or 


constipation physicians say it is best to dissolve one cake 


in hot water (not scalding) before meals’ and 


to bed. (Train yourself to regular daily habits.) Dangerous 


cathartics will gradually become unnecessary, 





flowers and vegetables around our home. Now, no 

matter how strenuous my day has been, I still have 

energy left to indulge this hobby in the evening.” 
G. Haypen Dunn, Medford, Mass. 


we ZEST for his daily work! New joy 
in the game of life! The thousands who, 
like him, have found this simple way to health 
are eager to pass the good news along. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is composed of millions 
of microscopic living plants, grown in a nu- 
tritious extract of malt and grain. 


These tiny active plants keep the whole 
system clean—and active. They check the ab- 
sorption of poisons into the blood. They 
strengthen the muscles of elimination. 


Start today to banish constipation and its evil results, 
an unhealthy skin and stomach disorders. You can get 
Fleischmann’s Yeast from any grocer. Buy several days’ 
supply at a time and keep in a cool dry place. Write for 
the latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. C-89, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
St., New York City. 
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MR. MELBOURNE DE PASZTHORY 
looks like an all-round athlete—and he 
is! At the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia he won the middleweight wres- 
tling championship. 

“Ever since my high school days,” 
he writes, “I have periodically eaten 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. It has enabled me 
to keep in the very pink of physical trim, 
to restore my system quickly to order 
whenever my digestion showed traces of 
being upset, to keep my blood clear and 
my skin free of embarrassing eruptions.” 


MELBOURNE DE PaszTHorY, 


Pasadena, Calif. 
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“TRY AS I WOULD, I could find nothing that would clear 
my skin. I was very badly run down—probably this was the 
cause of my skin trouble. I ran along this way until about a 
year ago, when one of my friends said, ‘Why don’t you try 
eating Yeast?’ I was skeptical, I must admit—but I began. 
To my surprise my skin began to clear, and ever since I 
have felt fine.” 

CuristinE Incuis, Vancouver, B. C, 
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“‘BEAUTY-WISE FRANCE, knowing well the skin itself must 
be smooth, exquisite, for loveliness, developed the 
method by which Lux Toilet Soap is made 


Yesrerpay fifty cents or a dollar 
for fine French toilet soap—today the 
same luxury for just ten cents! 


For Lux Toilet Soap is made by the 
very method France developed and 
uses for her finest toilet soaps. 


Beauty-wise France knew the skin 
itself must be smooth, exquisite, for 
loveliness. Lux Toilet Soap tends 
your skin the true French way. 


Caressing abundant lather even in 
the hardest water—you do feel more 
exquisite! Firm, fine-textured, deli- 
cately fragrant, Lux Toilet Soap wears 
and wears to a last white wafer. 


Made by the makers of Lux, Lux 
Toilet Soap is just ten cents and al- 
ready tens of millions’ of cakes have 
been eagerly bought! Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
































Piloting a Social (limber 


(Continued from Page 5) 


room, straightening things after the morn- 
ing invasion, when she emerged from Miss 
Hane’s office. Her face told me she had 
been rebuffed once more. She came to the 
point as directly as she walked up to me. 
““What do you make here?”’ she asked; 
and, as I hesitated, pursued rapidly, ‘I'll 
give you more. I want a social secretary. 
You know how things are done. Miss 
Hane’s too busy. How about it?” 
From the inner room, Miss Hane called 
me. We were fiendishly busy that day 
preparing for a children’s party. Mrs. 
Larkspur lowered. her voice. ‘‘Think it 
over,” she bade. ‘Call me up tomorrow.” 
She nodded and was gone, an overdressed 


figure with her Peke lolling across one © 


arm. I entered 
Miss Hane’s of- 


tear-stained guests had been led away, I 
was too weary to think of Mrs. Larkspur 
or Mrs. Dash and her personal notes. | 
went home to bed. 

I was removing my coat in the office the 
next morning—we always kept our hats 
on when receiving clients—it was more 
socially correct—when Miss Hane called 
me. There was an urgency in her voice 
that made me hurry. She sat at her desk, 
elegant as always, and accusation and hor- 
ror were stamped upon her usually pleasan: 
face. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you,’’ she asked hol- 
lowly, ‘‘to copy Mrs. Dash’s letter with 
great care?”’ 

“Didn’t I?” I faltered. She shook her 
head and picked up a sheet of note paper. 
I recognized it as 
one of the per- 





fice. 
» “That woman!”’ 
she exclaimed, 
clapping palms to 
her head in mock 
despair. “‘And on 
a day like this! 
My dear, Mrs. 
Dash’’—she men- 
tioned a name 
that awes even 
New York—‘“‘is 
giving a very ex- 
clusive affair for 
the Ballington 
Hospital. All in- 
vitations are to be 
handwritten and 
signed with her 
name—purely in- 
formal notes. 
They must be 
mailed tonight. 
Before you take 
up the Fat Child’s 
party, please 
copy this off. It’s 
the wording of the 
note, but Mrs. 
Dash writes so 
atrocious a hand 
I’m afraid to 
trust it to the 
writers as it is.” 
For the rest of 
the day I was em- 
broiled in the 
birthday party of 
the Fat Child, 


anyone 





“Q@TEPHEN, put your book 
away, and run 
Down to the store. There’s 
company for tea, 
And nothing in the house for 


To eat. Bring back a cake, 
and—now, let’s see... 
Oh, yes; some cream, and half 
a dozen rolls. 
There’s the money for you; 
hurry, lad.” 
And, like a runner to unimag- 
ined goals, 
The boy ran down the porch, 
not overglad 
To be thus snatched from fairy- 
land. Bright swords 
Clashed in his heart, and 
Lancelot drove hard 
His spear among the host, and 
many lords, 
Fighting and dying, in armor 
bent and scarred, 
Rose, shouting, from the 
pages flung behind. 
The street was hot, and life 
was most unkind. 


sonal notes our 
staff had written 
for Mrs. Dash the 
day before. 

“She is giving,”’ 
Miss Hane con 
tinued in a voice 
of doom, “‘a Span- 
ish fiesta.” 

“T know it,” I 
said. 


Siesta 


Ee UT you 

didn’t write 
it,” my employer 
returned. ‘Mrs. 
Dash came to see 
me before I was 
dressed this morn- 
ing. Her friends 
had been calling 
her up. 

I took up the 
notethat had been 
copied from my 
copy of Mrs 
Dash’s letter. 

“My dear Mr. 
Riggs,”” our cli- 
ent’s hand- 
written, personal 
letter read, ‘‘I 
know you, too, are 
interested in the 
welfare of Balling- 
ton Hospital. To 
aid its work, Iam 








whose parents 
were not folk to 
hide the splendor of their wealth under a 
bushel. To celebrate their offspring’s at- 
tainment of five years, we had engaged one 
of the most exclusive of the cross-street 
restaurants for the afternoon, had had the 
main dining room transformed into the 
interior of a circus tent and had engaged 
an imposing array of clowns to add zest 
to the lives of sophisticated five and six 
year olds. It should have been a gor- 
geously merry affair, from an adult as well 
as a juvenile point of view. -There were 
simple food for the youngsters and compli- 
cated salads and sandwiches and even 
more complex cocktails for their parents. 
The Fat Child added to the glory by 
appearing in a new ermine coat, so splen- 
did that she insisted on wearing it all 
afternoon. 


eMiss Hane is Upset 


HE fond parents seemed to enjoy the 

affair. Possibly the cocktails aided 
them. Besides, they were not afraid of the 
clowns. Several little girls enlivened the 
occasion by having ear-splitting spasms of 
terror whenever one of the entertainers 
halted near them. In addition, numerous 
fights among the small boys marred the 
smooth course of the festivities, and the ex- 
citement caused three of the little guests 
to be spectacularly sick. By the time the 
birthday party had drawn to an end and the 


sending you the 

enclosed tickets 
and hope you can join us on Tuesday in our 
Spanish siesta. Cordially yours, Sylvia 
Van R. Dash.” 

“Siesta!”” Miss Hane repeated and 
struggling to conceal a smile added, ‘‘Oh, 
my dear! You have made one of our most 
important clients a laughingstock to all her 
friends. I only succeeded in quieting her 
by promising to ——” 

She hesitated. 

“To discharge me?” I asked, and when 
she nodded reluctantly, I went on. ‘‘ May 
I use your telephone a moment?” 

Thus was I advanced to the command 
of the social destinies of Mrs. Evan Lark- 
spur. My former employer was reluctant 
to see me go. She insisted upon regarding 
my new patron as hopeless. Miss Hane is 
conservative. She will not acknowledge 
that anyone with money and the proper 
guidance can buy the newsprint of social 
recognition. Yet anyone can. Perhaps 
when she reads the succeeding installments | 
of these confessions—for I intend to send 
them to her—she will admit it herself. 
For by aid of the Larkspur money I have 
lifted Sally Lafay, night-club hostess, in 
two short years to a place in society, to a 
place in the society pages, even to a place 
in that most carefully guarded social Holy 
of Holies, the Hane Lists. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—More about Piloting a So- 
cial Climber will appear in an early issue. 
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“The supreme com: 
bination of all that 
is fine in motor cars”’ 








More than ten years ago 
Packard started not only the 


implicity a 
modern trend in body lines but the intensive 
simplification of design so universally sought 
after today. The mechanical simplicity of Packard 
cars has since been as much copied as has their 
famous beauty. 


True engineering genius, years of research and 
experiment, are required to reduce any machine 


to its simplest and most efficient form. But 
once achieved, as in Packard cars, such simplicity 
is of the greatest value. It means lower first 
cost, exceptionally low maintenance expense 
and long life. 


Packard simplicity and high precision workman- 
ship, together with such features as “Instant” 

chassis lubrication, are responsible for the years 
of luxurious mileage every Packard owner enjoys. 
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Misty Summer Things 


Wear Them Now Without Hesitancy 
Under Most Trying of Hygienic Conditions 










Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 











bac fh \ Disposed of as 
‘ff wan) easily as tissue. 

<1 rm No laundry. 
This Remarkable: NEW Way Provides Utter 


Protection Regardless of Circumstances, and 
Offers Besides Freedom Forever from the Em- 
barrassing Problem of Dispostl- 


absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture. It is 5 times as absorbent’ as ordinary cotton. 


4 
a 





‘It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrass- 


ment of disposal. 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends an annoying 


True protection—5 times 





HESE adorably, dangerously light things women used problem. as Specrowet as ordinary 
to fear—wear them now in full security; dance, motor, : Ba ia a 

go about for hours in them without an instant’s doubt Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 

or fear! 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary 


The hazards and uncertainties of the old-time method have napkin embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 


been supplanted with scientific and positive protection. Once : i 
you try this new way, you'll never again invoke the embarrass- F It s the only one made by this company. Only Kotex 
ments of the old. itself is “‘like’’ Kotex. 


co 


: You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
Kotex—what it does 


stores everywhere, without hesitancy, simply by saying 














Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 women in the “‘Kotex.’’ Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two 

better walks of life have dis- sizes, the Regular and Kotex- 

carded the insecure “sanitary 7 Super. 

pads” of yesterday and adopted Kotex Company, 180 North Obtain without embar- 

Kotex. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. rassment, at any  store,* 
Filled with Cellucotton simply by saying “Kotex. 

wadding; the world’s super- “Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS — DEODORIZES 
*Supplied also through vending 


cabinets in rest-rooms by 
West Disinfecting Co. 








’ Kotex Regular: Kotex-Super: No laundry—discards as 
Pee | 65c per dozen 90c per dozen easily as a piece of tissue 
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Lewpieville 


By RosE O’NEILL 





One summer day a fairy got her wings 
torn in a sudden storm; but I'm glad to 
say that Johnny McKewp came along just 
in the nick of time, when she was feeling 
pretty badly about it. 


sal 


her 
‘actors 
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once to Kewpieville, and when she came out 
of the Wing Shop she was as good as new. 





He and Katy O’Kewp conducted her at 
4 


As she said that she always slept on a cloud, 
they brought a nice soft one into the Kewpieville 
Hotel for her. The Baby Tourist happened to 
be spending the night; and she said it is perfectly 
delightful to have a fairy and a cloud handy in 
your bedroom. (Of course, Scootles has the big- 
gest cradle in the whole hotel.) 











Unfortunately, these 
wings were not patched 
at the Kewpieville Wing 
Shop. 


SS 
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a certainly missing when I told my neighbor that 
Yaa hate Willy and I would love to have supper in the 

23) woods with her. It was not so much the thought 
of cold food that caused the spark plug in my throat to go 
out, as the thought of what Willy would say. And yet, she 
was my neighbor and I had liked her and the boys immensely 
across the hedge. I had even liked Evelyn, aged eighteen 
months. Of course we would have supper in the woods with 
them. What could be nicer? 

“A picnic at my time of life!’’ groaned Willy, just as I 
knew he would. “A picnic with thick ham sandwiches, 
deviled eggs, potato salad, and afterwards nice warm ba- 
nanas, getting more brunet every minute. Maybe there 
will be a bucket of lemonade, strong and sour, set to cool in 
the brook, and a package of extra sugar set to call the ants 
for miles around. Maybe the bats will nest in.a tree near by. 
Who knows but what somebody will sing Sweet Adeline!” 

I sought to soothe him, but my spirits were also low. For 
my part, I was forecasting the scene of reconstruction in 
the kitchen at ten p.M.—the greasy forks, the soggy bread, 
the overturned salt cellars emerging from the depths of the 
muddy chip basket standing on my immaculate white oil- 
cloth table cover. 

All of which shows how truly old-fashioned we were and 
how little we knew of the modern picnic. For eating out-of- 
doors today is not what it once was. Gone is the sandwich 
filled and filling; gone is the deviled egg stuffed and stuffing; 
gone the rusty ice-cream freezer seeping warm salt water into 
the strawberry cream. A new day has dawned—a day of 
freedom and hot food, of labor saving and delicious flavors, 
of impromptu preparation and nothing left over to bring 
home. It is true that the well-known picnic appetite is still 
present, also the little green bugs and the stand-pat mos- 
quitoes, not to mention the rain cloud that floats up and 
blows over just as the supplies are being set out on the nice, 
flat rock. But nothing else of the traditional picnic re- 
mains—not even a sign of the cold chicken and colder pies, 
the weighty meats and cheese, the oozing layer cake. 


Pot Luck Without the Pot 


S WE set forth, Willy made a generous offer of his ‘‘car”’ 
and was allowed to contribute its flawless services. But 
nothing else were we permitted to bring to that feast, taking 
up such a minor, not to say inconspicuous position in laps and 
on the floor. Where were the heavy buckets, the iron frying 
pan, the utensils? Where was the chip basket itself? And 
what kind of food could be compressed into those neat little 
paper bundles and pasteboard boxes? Our neighbor had as- 
sured us we could all help when we got to Great Rock, but 
that there was no need to take any trouble beforehand. She 
added cheerily that she 
had not taken any real 
trouble herself. 

“It tastes better if 
you don’t fuss,” she \ )\ ; 
said. “This will just ZN _ a5 
be our own supper 4 
cooked out-of-doors. / . ; 
We do it often.” . 

I did my best in the 
way of cordial, hearty 
endorsement. Pot 
luck without the pot! 
What a splendid idea! 
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The Little Barbecue Makes a Super Supper 


By HORTENSE KING 


Illustrated by Wyncie King 


And yet a meal about which no one had troubled—a meal 
prepared by everyone, including two small boys, was going 
to be an ordeal by fire sure enough. Through the back 
of Willy’s head I could see the glittering, glacial expres- 
sion in his eyes. For Willy was fastidious about his food. 

It was part of our neighbors’ painless picnic system to 
know exactly where they were going. Great 
Rock was truly a heavenly spot, combining all 
the advantages of the wide, open spaces and a 
small, compact kitchenette. There were rocks 
for the oven; there were well-modeled stumps 
to sit upon; there was wood for the fire, and even 
an ice-cold spring. But best of all, there were a 
fresh country smell and little incipient breezes 
that were twice as sweet because they 
could never have got as far as town. 

There is something about a fire in the 
open that is entirely different and dis- 
tinct from fire in the kitchen stove—the 
old difference between the amateur and 
professional spirit. The same work is 
done by both, but the same results are 
not obtained. A wood fire burning 
slowly in a stone oven has a wonderful, 
smoky soul that a brisk coal fire with 
its mind on efficient service, knows 
nothing whatever about. And the ways 
of wood with juicy steak, potatoes and other choice morsels 
are the ways of delectability. No hurrying through the job! 
No hard, well-lacquered surface! No even, tasteless heat! 
The open fire cuddles food. It wraps it round in soft, woody 
flavors. It warms the heart of it. Out rush the tender 
aromas, the soft, sizzling scents, the séaring juices. Every 
particle pours forth its crisp, brown soul on the evening air. 
Every golden flake speaks for itself. And then, just as it is 
done to perfection, the wood fire gives a sigh of content- 
ment and touches it up with the rich, burnt flavor of white 
embers. There’s nothing like iton any menu anywhere. The 
contact of raw food and raw flame produces the very best 
taste in the world. 

When the call for wood went out, I could not but notice 
that Willy and the two boys were among the first volunteers— 
Willy, who at home would have been sitting on the porch, 
complaining at Evelyn’s broadcasting powers, groaning at 
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No more do we take to the picnic “all but the kitchen stove,” for half the fun is the light work done, with plenty of time to rove. 







A stiff and seamless paper cup. 
Drink from it, then burn it up. 
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Father joins the forces, 
Mother's tasks are few, 
No dishes soiled, no lin- 
ens, nothing left to do. 


the heat, at tomorrow’s weather predictions, at the ways ofa 
downtown office, was suddenly seen leaping up the green hiil- 
side and returning with logs, peeled bark, branches, twigs 
every known variety of faggot. He had the triumphant look 
of the cave man reporting a good kill to mother. But in the 
matter of building the fire, he was a mere observer. For our 
neighbors were experts. First, they selected a dry, sandy 
spot, on which they placed at intervals, in form of an arc, 
several substantial rocks, and then on top of them, a little 
roof of flat stones. The direction of the wind had been duly 
considered, so that the flames would blow against the rocks 
and send a reflected heat to brown our food. The spaces be- 
tween the foundation stones made a 
perfect draft, and an extra flat rock 
tk) balanced on top of all was a firm resting 
> place for our precious coffeepot. In 
starting the fire, we began with twisted 
newspapers, soon working up to twigs 
and later to branches and logs, so that 
our bed of glowing embers should be as 
enduring as possible. 


No Ordinary Food 


N THE meantime the food was being 
opened—but with restraint. There 
_ was no general display to stun the appe- 
tite and attract the early fly and mos- 
quito traffic. In fact the first peep we 
had and the first bite we ate was salad. 
This seemed unusual, but my neighbor 
explained that she served salad first, in 
order to keep us from “filling up” on cold water. An hors 
d’ceuvre of salad, not too acid, has apparently occult power 
to quench thirst. Certainly there was very little drinking 
of water during that meal. And what a salad! To each of 
us was passed a cupped lettuce leaf, firm and cool. Using 
this as a foundation, we approached the rock buffet and 
helped ourselves to thin slices of tomato and thinner slices 
of cucumber that had been marinated a full half hour in 
delicious French dressing. Both tomato and cucumber were 
in a comparatively dry state when we lifted them from their 
waxed paper wrappings. The dressing had been drained, 
though its flavor was delightfully present. Next, placing our 
slices of cucumber and tomato in the cup of the lettuce leaf, 
we gently pressed its sides together and had a most wonder- 
ful salad sandwich made without bread and eaten without 
forks. No utensils so far! 

This course being consumed, we turned our attention to 
more solid food. Evelyn herself reminded us. Lying on her 
back in perfect comfort though she was, and communing 
with overhanging boughs, nevertheless she began at this 
point to tune in, on no uncertain wave length. Her own 
potato, which had been 
baking from the mo- 
ment the embers were 
red hot, was examined 
and found to be almost 
ready. And it was 
no ordinary potato! 
Rolled in a half inch 
thickness of moistened 
clay or sand and water, 
or meremud—the boys 


(Continued on 
Page 78) 
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OMETHING 
Sexe to drink’”’ 
to most of us 
means, usually, iced 
tea or one of the ever- 
popular fruitades 
served icy and tempt- 
ing on a warm after- 
noon or evening merely as a thirst 
quencher; that something cold to drink 
can very well become almost a whole meal 
in itself, or the main portion of a meal on 
a hot noontide, or that it may form the 
entire refreshment at an informal evening 
affair or at one of the many forms of sum- 
mer entertainment, is not so familiar an 
idea, yet it is a very practicable and de- 
lightful one. 

Food beverages, as they may be called, 
are most appropriate for between-meal 
luncheons when appetites flag in the 
August heat, and if they are served in 
interesting glasses, accompanied by a 
straw or two, or those very engaging 
colorful iced-tea sippers, they will almost 
invariably be hailed with delight and partaken of with gusto. 
With the aid of them, the daily milk quota will easily be used. 

Many milk drinks, chilled deliciously, frothed to a pleasing 
airiness, topped with a bit of whipped cream and served, 
perhaps, with a sandwich, will provide all the luncheon re- 
quired either by way of refreshment or nourishment. 

The milk drinks are many and delicious, milk shakes being 
the simplest form of this group, are easily varied and always 
nourishing and refreshing. When making a cold drink of 
any type, a shaker will be found a most convenient utensil, 
but a quart or a half-gallon fruit jar fitted with a reliable 
rubber ring and lid is a good substitute. 

A supply of sirups ready for immediate use will greatly 
facilitate the making of many cold drinks; even lemonade 
is improved if the sugar is added to it in the form of a sirup 
rather than in its raw state. An hour or two, therefore, will 
be well spent in the manufacture of the following sirups, 
which will keep nicely in bottles or jars set in a cold place: 


BEVERAGE SIRUP is made by dissolving one and a half cup- 
fuls of sugar in a quart of water, adding one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar and boiling the liquid without 
stirring for five to seven minutes. 


STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY Or CURRANT SIRUP calls for one 
cupful of granulated sugar, one cupful of water and one and 
a half cupfuls of fruit - 
juice boiled together - 
rapidly from five to 
seven minutes. 


CHOCOLATE or Co- 
COA SIRUP is a thicker 
sirup; to 
make it melt 
four squares 
of bitter 
chocolate 
broken in 
small pieces, 
gradually 
stir in two 
cupfuls of 
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By CAROLINE B. KING 


Melt three tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar to a bright 
golden brown without water, then add a quarter cupful of 
water and cook to a thick sirup. Stir in four tablespoonfuls 
of granulated sugar or beverage sirup, cool and shake hard 
with half a cupful of crushed ice, four cupfuls of rich 
milk, a few grains of salt and halfa teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Strain into glasses and top with whipped cream. 


hungry. It is particularly tempting served in long cool 
glasses with a salt wafer, or a thin sandwich for a porch 
luncheon. Beat two eggs to a light fine froth, add four 
tablespoonfuls of beverage sirup or sugar, then shake 
with half a cupful of strong black coffee, three cupfuls 

of rich milk and half a teaspoonful of vanilla, add a cup- 

ful of crushed ice and shake hard. Strain into the glasses, ! 
pour in a little plain cream or top with whipped cream, 1 
and dust lightly with cinnamon. | 


COFFEE, EGG AND MILK is another beverage for the A, 
\ 


MAPLE MEAD is quite as good, and a particular favor- 
ite with men, therefore it is very nice to serve to thirsty 
motorist visitors. Into the shaker place four tablespoonfuls 
of thick maple sirup, one cupful of heavy cream and half a 
cupful of crushed ice. Shake vigorously, 
pour into lemonade glasses to fill a quarter 
full, then add ice-cold ginger ale. 


MAPLE MILK SHAKE is delicious enough 
for party serving, and nothing could be 
more tempting at an afternoon affair in the 
garden, a card party, or an al fresco 
luncheon. For each serving place 
in the shaker two tablespoonfuls of 
thick maple sirup, one tablespoonful 
of vanilla ice cream and one cupful 
of very cold rich milk. Shake vigor- 
ously. Serve in tall glasses, topping 
each for special occasions with a tea- 
spoonful of whipped cream. 


boiling water, MALTED MILK is so rich, so nourishing 
and when and so tempting it may form the luncheon 
smooth add After a cooling motor ride, a beverage alone may furnish the main dish. 
two cupfuls needed refreshment. Put two 
of sugar, a tablespoon- 


few grains of salt and boil five to seven minutes. When 
cool add a teaspoonful of vanilla. 


PINK MILK SHAKE is always most popular with the chil- 
dren and a welcome beverage for children’s parties. Make 
it by shaking together half a cupful of crushed ice, six table- 
spoonfuls of strawberry or raspberry sirup and one and a 
half cupfuls of rich milk. When frothy and light, pour into 
small glasses and top with a teaspoonful of whipped cream 
flavored and tinted with the fruit sirup. 


CARAMEL MILK SHAKE is a grateful and refreshing drink 
for a hungry tennis or swimming group who just can’t wait 
for luncheon. The sirup may also be made in quantities. 


fuls of malted milk in one 
cupful of hot water, and add 
two tablespoonfuls of bever- 
age sirup or chocolate sirup 
or sugar, a cupful of cold 
rich milk and a piece of 
vanilla ice cream. Shake well, and pour while still 
frothy and bubbly into slender glasses, top each 
with whipped cream. 


ORANGE SYLLABUB is an unusual milk drink, and is so 
nutritious and refreshing it should be better known. Pour 
half a cupful of orange juice into the shaker or fruit jar, add 
half a cupful of beverage sirup or sugar and one cupful of 


DECORATIONS BY CLARA LOUISE ERNST 


‘LKefreshing Beverages and 
LVourtshing ‘Drinks 





These simplify 
the menus for 
between-meal 
luncheons ap- 
propriate for 
warm-weather 


bridge parties. 


crushed ice, shake till well mixed, then 
add two cupfuls of rich milk and continue 
shaking for a moment or two. Fold in 
half a cupful of whipped cream and shake 
again, then serve frothy and chilly in thin, 
colorful glasses. 


ICED MINT Cocoa will please the host- 
ess who likes to serve something quite out 
of the ordinary at her afternoon bridge. 
Crush several sprays of mint, bruising 
them well, and add one cupful of beverage 
sirup and as much chocolate sirup, pour 
into the shaker and add acupful of crushed 
ice and the minted sirup. Shake well, 
strain into glasses and fill with rich ice- 
cold milk or carbonated water. Dip sprigs 
of mint in powdered sugar to produce a 
frosted effect and stick one in each glass. 


Fruit Ecc Noes are too refreshing to 
omit, and they are very nutritious and 
wholesome as well. Grape juice, pine- 
apple juice, orange or any of the berry 
juices make delightful egg nogs. For one 
long, deep serving break an egg into the 
shaker and add a quarter cupful of 
crushed ice, two tablespoonfuls of bever- 
age sirup—or more if desired—and a cup- 
ful of fruit juice. Shake vigorously, strain 
into a glass and garnish with a slice of 
lemon, a segment of pineapple or a halved 
maraschino cherry. 


FROSTED COFFEE is a festive sort of 
beverage, and may very well take the 
place of the usual afternoon cup of tea 
when guests drop in. Serve it in small 
slender glasses. Place in the shaker half a 
cupful of crushed ice, one cupful of cold 
freshly made coffee, one cupful of rich 
milk, and beverage sirup or sugar to taste, 
about one cupful, and half a teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Shake well, pour foamy and 
tempting into the glasses, topping each 
with a spoonful of vanilla ice cream. 


To satisfy hikers’ 
appetites. 


RUSSIAN CHOCOLATE may be preferred 
to frosted coffee for the afternoon affair, 
or one may serve both of these delicious beverages. Russian 
chocolate calls for four tablespoonfuls of the chocolate sirup, 
a spoonful of vanilla ice cream, one cupful of freshly made 
chilled coffee and half a teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Shake 
all well, pour into glasses and lightly dust the top of each 
with powdered cinnamon. 

Decorations add much of interest to these tempting cold 
beverages, and may be of various kinds. Chocolate shot 
sprinkled on a milk shake or an egg nog is attractive, or if one 
prefers, grated sweet chocolate may be substituted. Grated 
orange peel on a chocolate drink is both novel and refreshing; 
grated coconut is effective on a milk drink and upon some of 
the fruit drinks, while thinly sliced maraschino cherries, 
with a leaf or two of pungent mint, are always colorful 
and inviting 
touches on pease reg 
any fruit 
beverage. 










A nourishing drink, frothy and cool, is most acceptable 
after strenuous summer activity. 
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““My hands are soft andsmooth 
now in spite of washing dishes”’ 
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Hree your hands 
of dishpan redness 


UITE out-of-date—‘‘ dishpan 

looking’? hands! And quite 

unnecessary even if you do have to 
wash dishes 3 times a day. 


Women are finding this out 
themselves! 


By the hundreds of thousands 
they are discovering that it’s not 
good economy to use ordinary 
soaps or soap scraps in the dish- 
pan at the expense of their 
hands! 


For it is the injurious alkali in 
sO many soaps — regardless of 
whether they are flakes, chips or 
cakes—which dries up nature’s 
beautifying oils and makes hands 


One teaspoonful 
is glenty for all 
t shes 





red and rough. So women are dis- 
carding soaps that irritate their 
sensitive hands. 


They are using Lux, instead, for 
washing dishes! There’s no harm- 
ful alkali in its tissue-thin trans- 
parent diamonds. 


You know, yourself, from wash- 
ing delicate silks and woolens how 
soft and smooth Lux leaves your 
hands. Now let it save them 
while you wash dishes, too! 

* * 

There’s enough Lux in the big 
package for 135 dishwashings. 
Let it keep your hands white and 
soft! Lever Brothers Company, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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The labels may be made after filling the jars, but the lids must be previously decorated. 
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We Test Our Readers Recipes 


Then Plan Gifts of Homemade Pickles 


change from the customary pickle as- 

sortments and provides an unusual 
accompaniment to many winter meat 
dishes. Select underripe cantaloupes, cut 
into sections lengthwise along the natural 
divisions, and remove the rind. For each 
pound add a boiling-hot mixture of a pint 
of vinegar, a cupful of 
water, and three-quarters 


Sox CANTALOUPE PICKLE is a 


vinegar to barely cover. Bring to the boil- 
ing point, skim if necessary, and pack into 
sterilized jars. 


Mrs. C. J. G., Dayton, Ohio. 


CORN-AND-CABBAGE PICKLE. Boil a 
dozen ears of corn just five minutes, then 
cool and cut from the cobs. Chop one 

large firm head of cabbage 





of a teaspoonful of mace, 
one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon and three teaspoon- 
fuls of ground clove tied 
together in a cloth. 
The next day drain off the : 
vinegar and bring again to ; 
the boiling point. Add half , 
a pound of sugar, the spices 

and fruit and cook until 
transparent. If the syrup 

is not thick enough, pack 
the fruit in the jars, then be 
cook the syrup a little 
while longer. Pour it over 
the fruit, cap the jars and 
cook in boiling water fifteen minutes be- 
fore screwing the lids down tightly. 

Mrs. G. S. B., Newark, N. J. 


| 


BABY CUCUMBER PICKLES. These sweet 
pickles make a delightful appetizer as an 
accompaniment to a sandwich. Wash one 
peck of freshly picked cucumbers in cold 
water, pack in a three-gallon stone jar 
to within a few inches of the top, then 
cover with one cupful of ground horse- 
radish. Heat to the boiling point, but do 
not boil, one gallon of vinegar, three cup- 
fuls of granulated sugar, one cupful of 
brown sugar, one cupful of ground mus- 
tard, one cupful of salt, one cupful of 
pickling spices and one teaspoonful of 
alum. Pour over the cucumbers and cover 
with a layer of fresh grape leaves and a 
weighted plate. They will be ready for use 
in several days. If packed in small at- 
tractive containers, these pickles make 
welcome little gifts to one’s friends. 

Mrs. G. F. P., Kansas City, Mo. 


VEGETABLE MEDLEY PICKLES are so 
popular with my large family that I make 
up four times this quantity, but the follow- 
ing is enough for the average family: 


1 Quart of Butter 1 Green Pepper 
Beans 1 Pint of Peeled and 
1 Quart of Whole Wax Diced Cucumber 
Beans 1 Pint of Peeled and 
1 Quart of Small Diced Muskmelon 
ions 144 Pounds of Brown 


1 Small Head of Sugar 
Cauliflower 3% Cn of Pickling 

3 Stalks of Celery pices 

5 Yellow Mangoes Y{ Tablespoonful of 

4 Red Mangoes Mustard 


Cider Vinegar 


KK separately the butter beans, wax 
beans, the cauliflower broken from the 
stem and the onions in boiling water un- 
til barely tender, then drain and plunge 
into ice-cold water. Mix them with the 
mangoes and peppers shredded, the celery 
cut into half-inch slices, the cucumber and 
muskmelon, the sugar, spices and enough 





Left-over brushing lacquers 
may be used on lids and labels. 


<oewweg Until almost as fine as the 
‘ corn, then sprinkle it well 
with salt and let stand 
overnight. In the morning 
bring to the boiling point 
one and a half quarts of 
vinegar, one cupful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful 
of tumeric, one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of mustard 
seed and one teaspoonful 
of celery seed. Mix halfa 
cupful of flour to a paste 
~ with one tablespoonful of 
dry mustard and enough 
cold water to moisten well. 
Stir into the hot vinegar 
and cook until slightly thick, then add the 
corn and the cabbage well drained, two 
sweet red peppers and three green peppers 
finely chopped, and cook very gently for 
twenty minutes. Seal in sterilized glass 
jars. M. E. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHILI-SAUCE CHUTNEY. Chop sepa- 
rately and put into a kettle four pounds of 
tomatoes, two onions, two sweet red pep- 
pers, half a pound of dried figs, and one cup- 
ful of dried currants. Add two cupfuls of 
vinegar, one teaspoonful each of ground 
ginger, cloves, allspice and cinnamon, and 
two teaspoonfuls of nutmeg. Mix together 
well, let come to a boiling point and cook 
gently one hour. 


Mrs. R. F. D., New York City. 


RAw CHOWCHOwW is delicious in this 
form or as a stuffing for green peppers or 
mangoes. 


2 Quarts of Green 1 Quart of Vinegar 
Tomatoes ¥% Cupful of White 

2 Large Peeled Onions Mustard Seed 

2 Stalks of Celery 4 Teaspoonful of 

1 Small Head of Ground Cinnamon 


Cabbage ¥4 Teaspoonful of 
2 Sweet Red Peppers Ground Clove 
3 Green yi 4 Teaspoonful of 
1 Cupful of Sugar Ginger 


24 Cupful of Salt 4 Teaspoonful of Mace 


HOP the vegetables separately, then 

mix them well with the salt, vinegar 
and the well-blended spices: Pack into a 
crock, cover with a weighted plate and 
stand in a cool place for two weeks before 
using. After four days it may be used to 
stuff the peppers or mangoes, for which 
the cases are prepared by cutting out the 
tops, leaving the stem intact. Discard the 
seeds and soak both parts in a heavy 
brine for three days. Drain and let stand 
in cold water overnight. Drain again and 
fill with Raw Chowchow, fasten covers 
on with toothpicks and cover with the 
pickling liquid. In two weeks the green- 
pepper relish will be ready to use. 
Mrs. D. L. H., Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
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REAL Peppermint Flavor 


Wrigley’s Double Mint has 
REAL peppermint flavor—full- 
strength, lasting—as invigorating 
as a drink of sparkling water! 


Continued refreshment 
and benefit to teeth, mouth, 
throat and digestion. 


The satisfying confection. 


++. After every meal. 
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Insure your cakes against failure 
for 3% cents each | 


wThanun te Chex 


ERTAINLY a cake failure marks 

one of life’s darkest moments. 

The chagrin and disappoint- 

ment! The loss of time and labor! And 
besides all this—there’s the dollars-and- 

‘ cents tragedy, too. Acake failure means 
a terrific waste of expensive materials. 





Thousands of women who used to have cake failures now 
make velvety, tender,, delicious cake every time. They have 
learned that a cake’s most important ingredient is flour. So 
they use a flour made especially for cake. 


“Is there really such a difference’’, the uninitiated write us, 
‘between bread flour and Swans Down Cake Flour?’’ There 
really is. An enormous difference. There’s a difference in the 
wheat itself. And there’s a difference in the milling. 


Bread flour is meant for bread. The wheat from which it is 
milled contains a type of gluten which, to give the best results, 
must be leavened from three to five hours by yeast. 


Swans Down Cake Flour is made from a specially selected 
soft winter wheat, grown near the Swans Down mills, which 
contains a delicate, tender gluten that gives perfect results with 
the “‘quick’’ leavenings—baking powder, egg whites, etc. 
Only the choicest part of the kernel is used. Of the flour milled 
from 100 pounds of this special wheat, only 26 pounds are good 
enough for Swans Down. Then Swans Down is sifted and resifted, 
through finest silk, until it is 27 times as fine as bread flour. 
Remember that Swans Down is a cake flour. It makes excellent 
muffins, waffles, pie crust and biscuits—but above all it makes 
wonderful cake! 


Swans Down Cake Flour costs only 3% cents per cake more 
than bread flour. Isn’t 3% cents very little to pay for insurance 
against cake failure? And be sure to use it in all your cakes. Even 
the simplest one-egg butter cake contains ingredients too 
precious to be wasted! 


SWANS | 


CAKE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 


You'll Need This Cake Set! 


For just what it costs us—$1.00—we will mail you this splendid 
cake set—the very kind we use in our own kitchens... Set 
consists of: Set aluminum measuring spoons; Wooden slotted 
mixing speon; Wire cake tester; Aluminum measuring cup; Steel 
spatula; Heavy square cake pan (tin); Patent angel food pan 
Chin); Sample package of Swans Down Cake Flaur; Copy of 
recipe booklet, ‘‘Cake Secrets.”’ 

(“Cake Secrets’’ is the only 
item sold separately. Send 10c 
for your copy.) 

An oven thermometer is es- 








LADY BALTIMORE CAKE 


3 cups sifted Swans Down 1% cup milk 

Cake Flour Y cup water 
3 teaspoons baking powder 1 teaspoon vanilla 
V4 teaspoon salt \4 teaspoon almond fla- 
¥ cup butter or other voring 

shortening 3 egg whites, beaten stiff 
11% cups sugar 


Prepare pan. Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift together three times. Cream 
shortening until light and fluffy, then add sugar grad- 
ually, and cream together thoroughly. Add sifted dry 
ingredients to creamed mixture alternately with milk, 
a small amount at a time. Beat after each addition until 
smooth. Add flavorings; fold in egg whites. Bake in 
layers in moderate oven, 350°F. 


LADY BALTIMORE FILLING 
AND ICING 


2 cups sugar 

34 cup water 

2 egg whites, beaten stiff 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


V4 pound figs 
¥ pound raisins 


Y% pound pecans or 
English walnuts 


Grind fruits and nuts together. Dates and candied or 
Maraschino cherries may be used. Cook sugar and water 
to soft ball stage, 238°F. Pour syrup slowly on egg 
whites. Beat until mixture will stand alone. Add va- 
nilla. Stir fruits and nuts into two-thirds of icing. 
Spread between layers and on top of cake. Cover entire 
cake with remaining plain icing. 








y 


sential to proper baking. We can 
now supply you with a stand- 
ard thermometer, postage pre- 
paid. Send $1.00 ($1.25 at Den- 
ver and West, $1.50 in Canada). 








Established 1856 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








JOWN 


IGLEHEART Brotuers, INc., L. H. J.— 8-27 


Evansville, Indiana. 


Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in 
Canada) for which please send to address below one full set 
Swans Down Cake Making Utensils—with which I am to 
receive, free of charge, ‘‘Cake Secrets’’ and sample package 
of Swans Down. If not entirely satisfied with set I may return 


INCORPORATED 





it, carrying charges prepaid, and my money will be promptly 
refunded. 
PMA cosvsacexsssstntsecnantevcaen esol i duss'ance aeveas sptevaie et eacagéntnien saataaataknoasenaeioneees 
write plainly 
j + SHOUD S., o0osncs a cchcasusoas causaanaeetacssoseataa =a hee caa tana ad coat as sah aga banoa ghana 
ya © 1927, P. Co., Inc. 
CIN i ccptciseraspcssthateee hisses aosmaguamauaiione OE AIOS os Zien dt pencsnnacationshe 
in full 


No orders accepted for shipment outside U. S. or Canada 
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Select a wide variety of the summer’s green vegetables to can for soup. First wash 
or scrub them thoroughly, then boil each one separately from three to five minutes. 








Ganning Soup Vegetables 


Do not use a knife on 
the vegetables or even 
string the beans until 
after the short boiling 
process. Then pare or 
Scrape them and cut 
into sizes suitable for 
use in vegetable soup. 








Always thoroughly sterilize any containers used for 
canning, preserving or jelly making. To do this, first 
wash the jars and lids in hot soap suds and rinse 
thoroughly. Then place the jars sideways on a wire 
rack or on cloth in a pan of cold water, and afterward 
the lids, which also must be sterilized with equal care. 






















Let the water come to a boiling 
point, then boil ten minutes before 
using the jars, in order to sterilize 
them thoroughly. They may be 
removed with a heavy wire lifter 
or by tilting on a long-handled 
spoon. Remove one jar at a time 
as needed and pack immediately 
with the mixture of vegetables. 





Before using a rubber, test 
its elasticity by holding it 
with the fingers one inch 
apart and stretching that 
inch to see if it gives readily. 
Then drop into boiling water 
a minute before using it. 








from the home garden with 


A jar of canned vegetables 


the bones and gravy of aleft- 
over beef roast form the basis 
of a most perfect soup. To 
this may be added a pound 
of beef brisket, some canned 
tomatoes and possibly a 
potata cut into tiny cubes. 





aaa ie 


To each quart of vegetables 
add one teaspoonful of salt 
before filling the jar as full 
as possible with boiling 
water. The salt will then be 
dissolved and thoroughly 
mixed with the vegetables. 














Partly fasten the lid, stand 
on a rest in a utensil with a 
tightly fitting lid and cover 
with warm water. Boil three 
hours or under ten pounds’ 
pressurefor one hour. Tight- 
en the lids, and cool slowly. 
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fimshing Touch ot flavor 


the flavors of your 

salad fall apart—if 
they are usual, dull, and 
characterless, add a dash 
of Colman’s Mustard to 
the salad dressing. At 


FRENCH DRESSING— % cup 
oil; 2 tablespoons vinegar; 1 tea- 
spoon paprika; 1 teaspoon pow- 
dered sugar; 14 teaspoon Col- 
man’s Mustard; 2 teaspoons salt; 
dash cayenne. Place all the ingre- 
dients in a bottle, chill, shake 
vigorously just before serving. 


The Colman booklet 
of unusual recipes con- 
tains suggestions from 
the cooking of France, 
England, and our own 
spice-loving South, of 




















once its exciting raciness 
binds your salad together 
with a chef-like touch of sparkle and zest! 


For Colman’s Mustard is the piquant 
Lincolnshire seed whose rare potency 
Jeremiah Colman discovered in 1805. 
Descendants of the yeomen who planted 
for Jeremiah Colman today grow this 
famous seed for J. & J. Colman and mill 
it into the golden flour which is savory 
beyond all other mustards. 





ways in which the spar- 
kling flavor of Colman’s 
Mustard may be used to give prosaic 
dishes new character and zest. Mail the 
coupon today for your copy—it’s free! 
7 i 7 

MAYONNAISE DRESSING—Into well-beaten 
yolks of 2 eggs stir 3 level teaspoons Colman’s 
Mustard, 1 teaspoon each salt and powdered 
sugar, then 2 tablespoons lemon juice. Add 1% 
to 2 cups salad oil gradually, beating the mixture 
constantly. Add more lemon juice if it becomes 
too thick to beat, then add remainder of oil. 


Hors d’oeuvres make your menus 
delightfully different! 


STUFFED CUCUMBERS—Cut a cucum- 
ber in pieces about 1}4 inches long. Then 
cut away strips of peel, leaving a striped 
green and white effect. Now scoop out 
centers of cucumber slices to form cups, 
place in a marinade of French dressing and 
let stand in refrigerator for an hour. Mean- 
while chop the pulp very fine. Chop yolks 
of 2 hard-boiled eggs, add 1 tablespoon 
butter, 2 boned sardines and finely chopped 
parsley. Mix well and add cucumber pulp 
at the last moment. Fill cucumber cups with 
mixture piled high in centers. Top with a 
star of pimiento. 


By appointment to FOS. His Majesty The King 


COLMAN’S 


MUSTARD 





FREE! 
Mail 


rye Ou po nN Nee. oo sc eck 
today MAMIESS 0.5 ces 
"eS alia ere ner 





J. & J. Corman (U.S. A.) Ltd., Dept. J-5 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Please send me free booklet of recipes for new and ap- 
petizing salad dressings, meats, entrées and relishes. 
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Froney €-7Almond 


CREA 


REG U S PAT OFF, 


Buy Hinds Cream 
in the 50c. and 
$1.00 sizes. You 
get more at less 
cost. 
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Try 


HINDS CREAM 


Prevents windburn 
Prevents chapping 
Softens skin 
Protects skin 
Cleanses skin 
Soothes skin 
Softens cuticle 


Makes powder cling 
to face 


Smooths ‘“‘catchy 
fingers” 


After shaving 

Protects against 
alkali 

Protects from hard 
water 

For children’s skin 


Makes enlarged 
pores normal 


Made by A. S. HINDS CO., a division of 
Leun & Fink Propucts Company 


In Canada—A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 


© L. & F.'P. Co., 1927 


SUNBURN —Prevent it/ 


You can! Loaf hours on the beach if you 


wish—and no sunburn. Tennis in sleeveless. 


frocks—and no sunburn. Golf, motor, to 
your heart’s content—and no sunburn. It 
is possible to prevent sunburn —absolutely. 
Hinds Cream and powder will do it. Fol- 
low this simple direction. Then your skin 
won't sunburn. It can’t. It has perfect 
protection. 

Before going outdoors, smooth Hinds 





Lenn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept.507, Bloomfield,N.J. 


Send me a sample bottle of 
HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM, 
the protecting cream for the skin, 





[This coupon is not good after August, 1928.] 











Cream into your skin. And powder thickly 
over it. 

That’s all. It’s simple. But it works! 
Hinds Cream and powder are a magical 
combination. Together, they absolutely 
prevent sunburn. Hinds Cream softens the 
skin, makes the powder cling—and so keeps 
your skin safe, white and smooth. 

Try Hinds Cream. The coupon below 
will bring you a generous sample bottle. 





Try THIS EXPERIMENT 


Hinds Cream, and powder over 
it, effectively prevent sunburn. 
Prove it to yourself. Cover a 
section of your arm with Hinds 
Cream. Powder over it. Leave 
the rest of your arm bare. Now 
expose your arm to the sun. The 
section protected by Hinds Cream 
and powder will not sunburn, 
The rest of your arm will. 





A—Apply Hinds Cream and powder, 
B—Leave rest of arm bare. 
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The more tender the cut of meat the less flavor it has. The tenderloin of beef is therefore cooked 
on a bed of vegetables and larded by drawing strips of salt pork through it to help add flavor. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 





Soe YOU KNOW that pork, on account of having fat | 
wY «which does not harden during the process, lends it- 







| self to curing more readily than other meat? 
Sa be ‘4 


Sexe} TH1s 1s WHy more pork is preserved by salting and 
smoking than any other kind of meat. 


| 
| 
| 
DO YOU KNOW that salt has an astringent effect on meat | 


and is a strong preservative? 


Tuis 1s Wuy salt alone is sometimes used for curing meat. | 








| DO YOU KNOW that saltpeter, used in pickling or in corning, 
| has an oxidizing action on meat? 

Tuis 1s Wuy corned beef retains its red color, as does meat 
| which comes in contact with the salt pork used for larding. 

DO YOU KNOW that creosote is a preservative present in | 

wood smoke? | 

| Tuis 1s Wuy smoked meat has excellent keeping qualities. | 

DO YOU KNOW that smoking not only preserves meat, but | 

. | 

also flavors it? | 


Tuis 1s Wy special kinds of wood, such as birch, hickory and | 
juniper are used to produce high-grade hams having a dis- 
tinctive flavor. 


DO YOU KNOW that the curing process is sometimes has- 
tened by pumping brine into the ham and using a creosote 
solution called, “smokine”’? 


Tus 1s Wuy such hams are not so well flavored as the higher 
grade ones: 


DO YOU KNOW that lean hams and small hams cut from 


immature animals lack flavor? 


Tuis 1s Wuy a moderately fat ham weighing from 8 to 16 
pounds is the most satisfactory purchase. 


DO YOU KNOW that smoking does not protect the surface of 
meat from the attack of mold? 


Tuis 1s Woy mold may be found on the surface of ham and 
bacon; but it does no harm if removed with a cloth damp- 
ened with lard or sweet oil. 


DO YOU KNOW that the canvas or parchment cover on 
hams and bacon protects them from dirt in handling? 


Tuts is Wuy “canvased” hams and bacon are preferable to 
those classed as “‘naked”’ or uncovered. 


DO YOU KNOW that the curing and smoking of pork fat 


aids in its digestion? 
Tuis 1s Wuy bacon is often given to quite young children. 


DO YOU KNOW that the loss in smoking top round to make 
dried beef is often thirty per cent of its green weight? 


Tuts 1s Wuy the price per pound of smoked or chipped beef, as 
it is sometimes called, is relatively high. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
Ladies Home Fournal 
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Painted by 
Maud Tousey Fangel 


eething troubles 


usually due to 
unwise feeding” 


....say baby specialists 


EETHING TIME! Whatafeel- 
ing of dread this stirs in moth- 
ers’ hearts! 
Yet baby specialists say the teeth- 
ing period should be entirely free 
from trouble. Inthe second year your 
baby is older and stronger; better 
able to resist upsets. 

The great cause of teething trou- 
bles, especially in the second sum- 
mer, is unwise feeding, according to 
these authorities. 

At this time, when solid food is 
still a new and strange experience, 
you must take special care. 


You must be sure, first, that your 
baby is getting the essentials for 
growth and health. Second, his food 
must be in a very simple form which 
he can handle without risk. 

30 years ago physicians began us- 
ing the one food that ideally fills 
these requirements of your baby. 
Cream of Wheat! 

It still today leads all other foods 
for this use. Physicians prefer it for 
these reasons: 

First, it is a wonderful energy food. 
And energy is one of a baby’s most 
vital needs. He uses 


One other thing, most important in 
a baby’s food—Cream of Wheat is al- 
ways clean and uniform in quality. Its 
triple-wrapped-and-sealed box safe- 
guards it from dirt andcontamination. 


Mothers are enthusiastic 


Mrs. A. J. B. of Montreal writes: ‘‘My baby 
has Cream of Wheat every morning and en- 
joys the best of health. He has never been 
sick a day. He is now 9 months old and 
weighs 22%2 lbs. He weighed only 7 Ibs. 
when he was born.” 


Mrs. J. K., Bronx, N. Y., says: “‘When I 
started feeding my baby Cream of Wheat at 
the age of 6 months, she weighed 12 lbs. She 
commenced gaining at the rate of 1 lb. a week 
and now she weighs 24 lbs. at 1 year old.’ 
If you have never given your baby 
Cream of Wheat, start now during 
the summer months. Ask your phy- 
sician, if you wish—he will approve 
this splendid food. Get a box today 
at any grocer’s. Or use coupon to 
send for free sample. 


Sample box and authoritative book- 
Free — let on child feeding. 


‘The Important Business of Feeding Children," 
a booklet on cor- 
rect diet. Approv- , 
ed by well known “~~ 
authorities. Free, 
with a sample box 

of Cream of Wheat. 
Just mail coupon. 








so much just in grow- 


ing! _ |) CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY & YES. 


Second, Cream of 
Wheat is ina very sim- 
ple, easily digested 


} Wheat. 
orm. It is free from 


all harsh indigestible }) Name........ 


parts of the grain 
which so easily irri- 


tate the delicate di- |: C#......... 





* Dept. B-15, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, your booklet, ‘“The Important Business 
of Feeding Children,’ together with sample box of Cream of 
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will give you perfect ovals: 
lovely Half Moons” 


F your nails look short and 

stubby, your half moons don’t 

show, attend to the way you care 
for your cuticle. 






































and pliant it is easy to have the 
beautiful ovals and charming half 
moons that give aristocratic length 
to the fingers. 


“Usually it is simply because the 
dead cuticle has not been properly 
removed and the missing oils sup- 
plied to the cuticle,” says Northam}: 
Warren, the greatest authority on 
the manicure. 2. 


These two steps should be a part of 
every manicure— 


Remove the dead cuticle with the safe 
antiseptic, Cutex Cuticle Remover 


Then massage over the cuticle the new 
Cream or Oil to feed the cuticle the oils 
needed to keep it soft and firm, with the 


He has perfected t repa- 
© has pertected two new prepa desired almond shape 


rations—Cutex Cuticle Cream and 
Oil. They are as wonderful for feed- 
ing the cuticle the oils it lacks as 
the familiar Cutex Cuticle Remover 
is for taking off the ugly dead cuti- 
cle. Either makes the cuticle so soft 


All the Cutex preparations are 35c. Or send 
10c with the coupon for samples of the 
Cream and Oil with the Remover. If you 
live in Canada address Dept. JJ-8, 1101 
St. Alexander St., Montreal, Canada. 
Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris. 









FIRST: With Cutex 
Cuticle Remover 
wipe away the dead 
cuticle 
SECOND: Use this 
Cream or Oil to keep 
the nail rim pliant 


Send for the new way today 








Northam Warren, Dept. JJ-8 
114 W. 17th St., New York 


I enclose 10c for 
samples of Cutex 
Cuticle Cream, Cutex 
Cuticle Oil, and Cutex 
Cuticle Remover, to- 
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The Little Barbecue Makes a Super Supper 


(Continued from Page 70) 


fairly shone at this—it came forth from 
the embers a dark and unprepossessing 
looking object. But ugliness is only skin- 
deep. The heart of that potato was white 
gold. And Evelyn’s transparent enjoy- 
ment of it and her bottle of milk—one 
item brought intact from home—was not 
a bit more genuine than ours. 

And now, another pasteboard box was 
carefully untied, a box lined with heavy 
wax paper and containing many little 
cubes of raw beefsteak. Near by was a 
parcel of thinly sliced bacon, cut in pieces 
an inch and a half square; while well 
within reach were the shiny rings of good, 
hearty, outspoken onion. What puzzled 
me, however, was the absence of the frying 
pan. Had it been forgotten? What could 
we do? I put the question to my hostess, 
and at that point I learned the never-to- 
be-forgotten secret of the ‘‘cabob.”’ 

It is meat and onion cooked on a long 
pointed green twig. On the twig is put 
first a piece of bacon, an inch cube of beef- 
steak, another piece of bacon, then a ring 
of onion, then a slice of bacon, another 
cube of steak, more bacon, more onion un- 
til three pieces of steak have been mounted 
on the stick. The cabob is then applied to 
the living red-hot embers, and its response 
is immediate. Out float the mingled odors 
of searing tenderloin, bacon and onion. 
The juices blend together and run back 
over the meat. The twig is then turned. 
Again the sound of sizzling, the sight of 
browning fat, the succulent aroma. A lean 
and hungry look comes into the eyes of 
those holding the cabob; they juggle for 
favored places at the fire. Although there 
are many cooks, “the little barbecue”’ is 
not spoiled. 

For self-service was the secret of our 
neighbors’ picnic. Everybody but Evelyn 
cooked his own supper. The potatoes, of 
course, were no problem and required lit- 
tle watching, but how were we going to 
broil our steak and roast our ears of corn 
at the same time—for our hostess had 
brought, in another of those innocent look- 
ing paper parcels, full-grown roasting 
ears. These, it was our plan to toast right 
over the flame, according to the good old 
Indian recipe that gave them their name. 


Reports of Progress 


OUBLE pronged green sticks were 
found, so that the broilers of meat and 
the roasters of corn could do double duty. 
Since the meat took longer to cook than the 
corn, the latter no longer than six or seven 
minutes, we divided the party into broil- 
ers and roasters, each one of us being re- 
sponsible for our neigh- 
bor’s meat, just as he was 
responsible for our corn. 
I noticed that the ears of 
corn, which had been care- 
fully shucked and washed 
at home, had also been 
hollowed out at the stem 
end, so that they would 
slip on to the pointed 
stick and ‘‘stay put.’’ 
Loud and frequent were 
the reports of progress as 
we watched the fire doing 
wonderful things to our 
food, and then, at the 
psychological moment, 
when we couldn’t have 
waited another second, the rolls were 
passed, and the “barbecued” cubes of 
steak, the bacon and onion slipped between 
the buttered halves of roll. Another sand- 
wich and still no utensils! The corn we ate 
from ‘“‘club”’ paper plates, divided into 
neat little compartments to avoid ‘‘con- 
gestion.”” When it came to buttering the 
corn, however, one knife appeared and 
was passed as a prized object from hand 
to hand. 
With this course was also served coffee, 
piping hot and dear to the picnic heart, 








The gentle spud 
Fresh baked in mud. > 


prepared in a sure-enough coffeepot. The 
coffee itself, a tablespoonful for each cup, 
and a spoonful for the pot, had been 
placed in a coarse muslin bag, allowing 
plenty of space for the swelling grains. 
This bag we dropped into cold water and 
the coffee was ready to serve by the time 
the water had come to a boil. Cream from 
a heavy cardboard carton—formerly used 
for cottage cheese, washed and dried in the 
sun—was passed, and sugar in another 
paper container. We drank this truly 
heavenly beverage from extra heavy paper 
cups, that showed no signs of having been 
previously used for spring water. 

And now, as the fire burned low and 
paper napkins had restored our fingers to 
their proper consistency, we turned our 
eyes once more to the magic rock, where 
one low, flat box and an interesting though 
shapeless bundle still remained untouched. 
Dessert, of course, could never be omitted 
from such a satisfying meal. But charac- 
teristically enough, dessert was not visible 
until the moment to eat it came. Why 
should it be, asked our hostess? We don’t 
as a rule have soup and dessert on the 
table at the same time. And think of 
what a disappointment for the flies! 


Boredom Unknown 


O THE box was untied and the individ- 
ual cup cakes, each with a fluted edge, 
and a rich icing of fudge, were passed in 
their own particular paper cups in which 
they had been baked. With the cakes were 
served deep red, de-fuzzed peaches, to 
keep us from wishing that we hadn’t put 
coffee in our water cups. 

By this time we were thinking of our 
drive back to the city. Although we had 
lingered over our food, still its preparation 
and eating had taken less time than at 
home. But then, of course, we had all 
helped. We noticed also that there was no 
problem of entertainment. When every- 
body was busy with his own supper, there 
was no time to play ‘‘bean bag”’ or won- 
der what to do next. Even when, later 
on, a baseball, bat and glove appeared, it 
was no protest against boredom. The 
boys themselves did not think of them till 
it was almost too dark to play. 

Putting our dining room in order was 
one of the promptest things we did, for we 
determined to leave no single scrap of 
paper, no wandering paper cup, no flutter- 
ing napkin to mar that perfect country 
spot. Into the fire went everything we 
had used, with the exception of the butter 
knife and coffeepot. Cartons, bags, boxes, 
wax paper, all vanished away and left no 
trace. No dishwashing when 
we got home! No coffee- 
stained tablecloth to be dealt 
with the following Monday, 
no glass jars and china bowls 
set to soak. As everything 
we ate had come from its 
own secure little wax pa- 
per bundle, we rose from 
our comfortable firelight, 
as gay and free as the air. 
We didn’t even have a 
cake left over. Only Eve- 
lyn, overcome with the 
pleasures of the day and 
sleeping the sleep of the 
just, had to be carried 
away. But Evelyn could 
not have been classified as a “‘bundle”— 
certainly not in the hearing of her mother. 

As we walked toward the car, I was about 
to ask Willy if it hadn’t been fun, when a 
strange sound smote on my ear, and turn- 
ing my head quickly, I observed that he 
himself was actually beginning to sing. 
Intently I listened, for it took several sec- 
onds to determine the tune. Subsequent 
investigation proved it was none other than 
Sweet Adeline. I knew then that Willy 
had had a good time, so good that he had 
forgotten he couldn’t sing. 
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‘lo clean teeth and clean 
them perfectly..... that is 
what Colgate’s is made to do 


THE Colgate idea of a 
dentifrice is the same idea that dentists 
have—something made simply and solely 
to clean teeth. 

Dental authorities agree that the 
one function of a dentifrice is to clean. 
Realizing this, Colgate & Co. designed 
Ribbon Dental Cream for the express 
purpose of cleaning teeth superlatively 
well. 

Colgate’s cleans by the following 
method: As you brush, it expands into 
a delicious, bubbling, sparkling foam. 
In this remarkable foam is calcium car- 
bonate—a finely ground powder that 
delicately, safely, scrubs off all bits of 
food and harmful foreign matter, pol- 
ishing each tooth to dazzling cleanness. 
Then, in a detergent, washing wave, 
this foam sweeps through the entire 
mouth, washing away all impurities 
and leaving teeth, tongue, gums cleansed 
and fresh. Thus, the very causes of 
tooth decay are removed. 


Your dentist will tell you to use a 
dentifrice for one reason—to keep your 
teeth clean. If you think you need more 
than cleanliness; if you fear disease of 
teeth or gums—better go straight to 


a dentist for treatment. Rely on a 
dentist to cure. Rely s yo 
on Colgate’s to clean 
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Colgate & Co. (Dept. 202-H), 595 Fifth Ave., New York 
In Canada: 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 


FREE TO READERS OF THIS PUBLICATION 
I will try Colgate’s for a week. Send a free sample tube 
of Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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-- now used by more women 'Z 


than any other 
in history 


OW many new recipes you try out every 
month of the year! How freely they 
are offered to you—these opportunities 
to give your family new moments of 

contentment at the table! 

It was different years ago down on the planta- 
tions—so the legend goes. The fame of the ten- 
der, golden-brown pancakes that Aunt Jemima 
baked for her master spread far and near through- 
out the country-side. But no other cook could 
match their wonderful flavor. While her master 
lived Aunt Jemima would not tell a soul how she 
mixed her ingredients. 

Today her own recipe has been tried and ap- 
proved by more women than any other in the 
world. Her recipe is still a secret. No cook book 
gives it. The 


special flours 
she used are not 
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Sa ies | 
lg ' ie i No cook book gives Aunt Jemima’s recipe. Her special flours 
aa a a j cannot even be bought in stores. Plan now to test Aunt 
— Jemima’ s recipe—ready-mixed 


on sale in stores.today. But her own ingredients, 
just as she proportioned them, come to you ready- 
mixed in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 

The women who take great interest in cooking 
are everywhere using Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
because it offers the only way to have cakes with 
that matchless plantation flavor which has made 
Aunt Jemima famous. 

How simple itis now to prepare the batter 
for those light, fragrant pancakes! No chance 
to go wrong! Just add a cup of milk 
(or water) to every cup of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour—and stir. 
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FREE 
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NT J a6. Se. Joseph, Mo. 


d free trial packag' 


See how soon your family will ask for pancakes 
again, after they taste that old-time flavor in 
Aunt Jemima’s. Plan now to test her famous rec- 
ipe—ready-mixed. Use coupon below to send for 
free trial size package or get full size package 
from your grocer. 


—a chance to test 
this famous recipe 


Trial size package Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour free with new 
recipe booklet giving many 
delightful suggestions for 
pancakes, muffins and waf- 
fles. Mail coupon today. 
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Jemima waffles and 
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the colony—‘‘ We do not inter- 
fere with them,” said a young 
man, as though that attitude 
were very tolerant—but the 
youth and strength of the com- 
munity are without any con- 
scious religion whatever, save devotion to 
their social ideals. Karl Marx crowns their 
assembly hall and looks down upon them 
when they eat. He means to them a friend 
of the worker, a passionate protagonist of 
social justice, a hater of Czarist oppression 
and the cruelty of modern industrialism. 
Whatever we may think of his economic 
theories, his presence there is impressively 
suggestive: Karl Marx looking down on 
the site of Naboth’s vineyard—how 
strange a coincidence! For he seems to be 
brooding still over the ancient, unsolved 
problem of social injustice which Elijah 
met there. 

The height of Carmel, on which tradi- 
tionally Elijah’s great conflict with the 
priests of Baal took place,' lies some six- 
teen miles from Jezreel, and one cannot be 
on the spot without feeling, as in few 
places in Palestine, the impressive veri- 
similitude of the scene. Carmel was called 
the ‘‘holy headland” as far back as the in- 
scriptions of Thutmose ITI, in the fifteenth 
century before Christ. Here, of old, was a 
sacred high place, and to this day the 
Druses still make pilgrimages and worship 
on the height. I vividly recall the day I 
climbed up the side slopes of Carmel from 
Esdraelon to a point of vantage from 
which the scene of Elijah’s eventful tour 
de force was visible. There was Jezreel, 
from which the prophets and the priests of 
Baal, with throngs of people, came up to 
the ordeal on the holy hill. Yonder was 
the height on which the ancient altar of 
Jehovah had been cast down, which Elijah 
rebuilt.2, In the valley was the brook 
Kishon with its many tributaries from the 
hills, to which Elijah brought the priests 
of Baal to slay them. Above the scene 
of sacrifice itself was the spur from which 
the servant of Elijah could see the Medi- 
terranean and watch the cloud come up 
‘as small as a man’s hand.”’* And down 
toward Jezreel again, across the Kishon’s 
course, which, when in flood, still swamps 
our modern motor cars, I saw Ahab flee- 
ing in his chariot lest the rain should over- 
take him, while Elijah girded himself and 
traveled the sixteen miles faster than the 
lumbering chariot wheels could go. The 
scene is one of those vivid landscapes into 
which the narrative of the Bible fits per- 
fectly, and to have been there makes more 
luminously real the titanic, austere figure 
of Elijah. 


cA Visit to the Home of Amos 


MOS and Hosea were the first Hebrew 
prophets whose writings have come 
down to us, and while we do not know 
where Hosea lived, the site of Amos’ home 
at Tekoa and the principal scene of his 
ministry at Bethel can still be visited. Let 
the visitor take his imagination with him, 
however, for he will see two rock-strewn, 
barren heights on which, if Amos move 
again, it will be because the traveler has 
been gifted with the power of conjury. 
Nevertheless, the trip to Tekoa was a re- 
memberable experience. We went by 
automobile to Bethlehem and then took 
donkeys some five miles to the abrupt and 
rugged height from which the wilderness 
drops down to the Dead Sea far below. 
There once stood Tekoa, and on these 
steeps Amos once was ‘‘a herdsman, and a 
dresser of sycomore-trees.’’* 

The barren hill crest has an impressive 
view on one side to Bethlehem and Frank 
Mountain and, on the other, over the 
tumbled peaks and precipitous wadies of 
the wilderness to the Dead Sea and Moab 
rising out of it. The spot today is unin- 
habited. The summit itself, a great, bare 
crag, is strewn with a tumult of stones 
which reveal yet the occasional line of ‘a 
wall or suggest the foundations of a house. 
That an old Christian town once stood 


eA Pilgrimage toPalestine 


(Continued from Page 21) 


here is evident; the remains of a church 
are recognizable and a finely preserved 
baptistery still lies on the ground. Cis- 
terns are everywhere—seventy of them, 
said the native Arab who was with us— 
dug in the rock to keep the slender store of 
water on that arid height. All around is 
wilderness. 

We left the olive trees of Bethlehem 
behind us and then saw no trees more, not 
even one sycamore to recall the industry 





of Amos, until we went back again. Our 
donkeys trod for that five miles on rock, 
acres of rock, slipping often on the smooth, 
flat surfaces, so that I understood Amos’ 
figure of impossibility: ‘‘Shall horses race 
over crags?’’! 


Sermons Grow Luminous 


ARREN as the site is, it is a fit remem- 

brancer of Amos. Passage after passage 
in his briéf collection of sermons grew lumi- 
nous as we Sat upon the summit of this dev- 
astated hill and looked out over the scene 
which was his world. It was over these 
crags and peaks of the wilderness, upon 
whose summits he looked down, that he 
saw Jehovah tread ‘‘upon the high places 
of the earth.’? It was over this moun- 
tainous wilderness that the great winds 
blew which, with their dryness or their 
rain, made or unmade the year’s pros- 
perity, so that he called Jehovah him 
“that formeth the mountains, and creat- 
eth the wind.”’* Up through this wilder- 
ness came the wild beasts that harried the 
flocks, frightened the villagers, and gave 
the prophet some of his most vivid figures: 
““As the shepherd rescueth out of the 
mouth of the lion two legs, or a piece of an 
ear, so shall the children of Israel be 
rescued’’;* “As if a man did flee from a 
lion, and a bear met him.’® From this 
isolated hill crest at night the full circle 
of the sky shone clear, and here he learned 
to know God as “him that maketh the 
Pleiades and Orion.’’® Here, too, amid 
hard work, simple fare, and wide, stern 
landscapes, was developed that resound- 
ing appeal for social righteousness which 
makes Amos yet one of the great figures in 
the spiritual history of man. 

Even more than Tekoa, Bethel, the 
chief center of Amos’ ministry, requires the 
imaginative eye. For Tekoa was probably 
always bare and simple, but Bethel was 
royal and luxurious. No one would think 
it now. It lies as far north of Jerusalem— 
ten miles—as Tekoa is south of it, and on 
the site of it the mean and tawdry village 
of Beitin houses some four hundred Arabs. 
Four springs are there, the secret of the 
location’s long and varied history, and a 
large hewn-rock reservoir still is visible. 
Besides this, nothing strikes the eye ex- 
cept rocks—huge and tangled masses of 
curiously weathered rocks, rising at times 
like weird stairs up the hillsides so that 
some have thought they still could see the 
ladder, reaching up to heaven, of which 
Jacob dreamed here. That the old tradi- 
tions of the place should be associated 
with a sacred rock which Jacob here 
anointed and made an altar seems entirely 
natural. Some think they still can dis- 
cern, near the town, the remnants of an 


old stone circle, a sacred Gilgal. 
Certainly Jacob, or anybody 
else, might well have slept here 
with a stone for a pillow; save 
on a stone there is little room 
for a man’s head anywhere. As 
for the literal probability of the perform- 
ance, my doubts were set at rest when, at 
Tekoa, one of our Arabs stretched himself 
on a rock, chose a large stone for a pillow, 
and went so soundly to sleep that it was 
with difficulty we awakened him. 

In the high days of the Northern King- 
dom under Jeroboam this site of Bethel 
was a royal residence. Here stood the 
golden calf at whose shrine the northerners 
worshiped instead of worshiping Jehovah 
at Jerusalem. Here was the high priest- 
hood and the established cult with all its 
perquisites and powers; and hither came 
Amos from Tekoa, daring king and priest 
alike with his thunderous denunciation 
against their paganism and idolatry. He 
took his life in his hands, but he feared God 
so much that he feared no one else at all. 
Even these bare rocks become a holy place, 
a proper shrine of pilgrimage, as one thinks 
of him, almost eight centuries before 
Christ, proclaiming here a message so far 
ahead of his time that most of the human 
race and a large part of Christendom have 
not yet caught up with it. 

He fearlessly attacked the whole sacri- 
ficial system in Israel as vanity. He 
bitterly denounced the social evils of a 
selfish and dissolute time when men “sold 
the righteous for silver, and the needy for 
a pair of shoes.’ He hurled his defiance 
specifically against Bethel and its worship 
until royal and priestly cliques combined 
to crush him. He exalted God as universal 
in his rule, no longer a tribal deity, and 
as asking nothing of any man anywhere 
among any people except righteousness. 
That was a tremendous and revolution- 
ary message to come from the lips of a 
Tekoan herdsman and to resound on 
these stone hills of Bethel in the eighth 
century B. C. 


cA Cry Against Substitutes 


STOOD there thinking of all the super- 

stitions of Islam and the mummeries of 
degenerate Christianity that curse Pales- 
tine today, and of our popular religion in 
the West with its cheap and credulous sub- 
stitutes for goodness, its ritualism, creed- 
alism, ecclesiasticism, and I wondered 
afresh at that astounding man who on 
this spot twenty-seven centuries ago thun- 
dered the truth as though God himself 
were speaking: 

I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will 
take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 
Yea, though ye offer me your burnt-offerings 
and meal-offerings, I will not accept them; 
neither will I regard the peace-offerings of 
your fat beasts. Take thou away from me 
the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the 
melody of thy viols. But let justice roll 
down as waters, and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.? 


Micah is another prophet whose home 
we know. We went down to it one day 
in harvest time and the memories of 
that trip are among the most stimulating 
of our stay in Palestine. Leaving Hebron, 
we turned toward the Philistine country 
and found ourselves running through 
scenes of such agricultural and pastoral 
plenty as we had seldom witnessed in the 
land. The valley of Eshcol, through 
which, long ago, the spies returned to 
Moses with a laden litter of fruit,* still is 
identified with considerable probability, 
and we found it yet a fertile place with 
vineyards the fairest that we saw, where 
for the first time I understood the Biblical 
figure of plenty: 

A fruitful bough by a fountain; 
His branches run over the wall.‘ 


Here, between Hebron and Beit Jibrin, 
were olive trees and pomegranates, flocks 
larger than I had seen before, and golden 
grainfields with the villagers happily at 
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Dainty 
Health Shoes for 
Healthy Feet/ 


IMPLEX Flexies are designed 

to help tender, growing feet 
develop naturally and healthfully. 
Flexies soles are flat. Feet rest 
squarely on the ground — legs 
are kept from bowing in or out. 
Snug fit at ankle and instep 
helps to hold legs straight and 
steady. Flexible soles and ample 
toe room let little feet exercise 
freely. Glove-smooth lining 
adds the final measure of comfort. 


And, to cap the climax, Flexies 
are delightfully stylish — dainty, 
smart-appearing; fashioned to 
please the eye of the beholder 
as well as the feet of the wearer. 


Ask your shoe dealer:for a free 
copy of the beautifully illustrat- 
ed 1927 Simplex Flexies Style 
Book. And let him fit your chil- 
dren with these fine-appearing, 
good-wearing, inexpensive shoes. 


SIMPLEX SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY 
Dept.B-78 Milwaukee, Wis. 
: Creators of daintier 


footwear for young 
feet from 1 to 21. 










: Flexies 
“are made 
: in both low 
and high styles, in a 
great variety of attrac- 
tive leathers. 


@ 


lexies 


UNG 
Fill out and wat YOUNG FEET YO 


the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
—one for your in- 
formation and one 
for the children’s 
entertainment. 












Flexies dealer—also your booklets ‘“The 
Care of Baby’s Feet,” explaining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 
dren’s shoes, and ‘‘The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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At noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


... and start the 
day again 


At noon, make yourself a present 
of just ten minutes. 


Sit back. Relax. 


Top off your luncheon with a 
cup or two of steaming, fragrant 
Japan Green Tea. 


Linger over it. Enjoy it. Forget 
business for the moment and study 
flavor. 


Note how fresh and fit this makes 
you feel. Why, you've all your 


early morning energy! 


Then—start the busy day again. 
And nevermore fear afternoon 
fatigue. 


Japan Tea is tea at its best, tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices preserved by imme- 
diate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you 
buy. Put up for the home in packages 
under various brands. Several grades 
and prices. The best you can buy 
will cost you only a 
fraction of a cent 
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work carrying the treasure of an unusually 
fertile year to their heaped-up threshing 
floors. 

Beit Jibrin itself is one of the most curi- 
ously interesting places in Palestine. Here 
are those astounding subterranean dwell- 
ings which carry history back millenniums 
before Christ. Here also is a series of well- 
preserved tombs cut in the chalk hillsides 
by Sidonian Greeks and still displaying 
with little impairment their elaborate 
preparations for the dead and their richly 
painted decorations. Here from 200 A. D. 
is the mosaic floor of a Roman villa beau- 
tifully wrought and well preserved, and 
from 500 A. D. come the apse of a church 
and a part of its floor with this inscription 
in Greek still legible: 


Of Christ, the universal King, I his blame- 
less priest Obodianus of the gentle heart, 
have embellished with mosaics the house, its 
floor and entry, by the hands of my own 
disciples. 


Of all the memorials of this site’s 
checkered past, however, from the cave- 
men down to the Arabs of the present 
mud-brick village, whom we watched busy 
on their ancient threshing floors, I looked 
longest at a bare mound, Tell Sanda- 
hannah, which with certainty has been 
identified by excavations as the ancient 
Maresha-Gath, the home of Micah. Noth- 
ing is to be seen there now by the physical 
eye. Only the ancient name is preserved 
in Khurbet Merash—ruins a half mile 
away. But one who knows what once was 
done there by a solitary prophet, whose 
voice is far from silent yet, walks with 
reverence about this hill on which his 
home was built. 


Where NGcah Preached 


E, TOO, proclaimed a God of right- 

eousness whom nothing could content 
save good character in man and just rela- 
tions in society. His scathing wrath 
against those who “covet fields, and seize 
them,’”! who ‘‘ walk haughtily,’’? who cast 
women ‘‘out from their pleasant houses,’’’ 
who ‘‘abhor justice, and pervert all 
equity,’’* who “judge for reward, .. . 
teach for hire, and divine for 
money.’® must have made him a disturb- 
ing character in this ancient valley. A 
generation and more after Amos, he pro- 
phesied here and carried on the message of 
his predecessor. If the sixth chapter in the 
book came from his lips, he lived on into 
the evil reign of Manasseh and saw in Je- 
rusalem, not twenty-five miles away, the 
sacrifice of first-born children burned in 
the valley of Hinnom. Perhaps in this 
valley also he saw his fellow villagers not 
only come before Jehovah, as he said, 
“with burnt-offerings, with calves a year 
old . . . with thousands of rams... 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil,’’® but 
even saying, “Shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul?’ I saw still in an 
old rock surface what looked to me like 
ancient libation cups such as I had seen on 
the high places, as at Gibeon. Did Micah 
stand where we stood and see their horrid 
sacrifices which our eyes hardly could 
image and which our nerves certainly 
could not endure? 

If so, the more amazing was his sheer 
leap of spirit to a statement of truth which 
no generation can outgrow. Over two 
millenniums and a half have passed since 
then and yet, when President Eliot of 
Harvard was asked to choose a descrip- 
tion of true religion, to be put upon the 
walls of the Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington, it was the words of Micah, from 
this ancient town on the edge of Judah, 
which he selected. They are as marvelous 

_a Sally of insight in their way as was the 
leap of mind which Copernicus made 
when he grasped the truth about the phy- 
sical universe. Still the world, Christian 
and non-Christian alike, awaits the time 
when they shall be understood and trans- 
lated into life: “What doth the Lord 
1Micah ii, 2 *Micah ii,3 *Micah ii, 9 
‘Micah iii, 9 ‘Micah iii, 11 Micah vi, 6-7 
7Micah vi, 7 





require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’”! 

While Micah was teaching in this out- 
lying town on the edge of Philistia, an- 
other prophet was walking the streets and 
deeply influencing the life of the nation’s 
capital. Isaiah was a man of the city. 
Like Savonarola at Florence, he built him- 
self into the life of his town. Jerusalem 
never would have meant what it has 
meant in history had it not been for 
Isaiah. Says George Adam Smith, “ Jeru- 
salem may be said to be Isaiah’s Jerusa- 
lem even more than she was David’s or 
Solomon’s.”” 

One who, having lived there, now picks 
up the prophet’s sermons, feels as he could 
not feel before how intimately the busy life 
of Judah’s metropolis penetrated Isaiah’s 
mind. All through the book the familiar 
physical details of the city are prom- 
inent—its conduits? and pools,’ the softly 
flowing waters of Siloam,‘ and its rock- 
hewn sepulchers,® its fortified walls,® its 
crowded housetops,’ its temple courts,’ 
and the precipitous wadies that surround 
it. But especially the human life of the 
city reéchoes through the prophet’s words. 
Of high rank though he was, with easy 
access to the princes and the king, he 
walked these streets for three years bare- 
footed, with his upper garment gone, in 
protest against the city’s sin. 
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He scourged the women of his time, 
“with outstretched necks and wanton 
eyes, walking and mincing as they go, and 
making a tinkling with their feet.” He 
scourged the religious leaders who “‘stag- 
ger with strong drink’’’; the rulers who 
““grind the face of the poor’’'; the land- 
lords ‘‘that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no room’’; the 
pious hypocrites who pray while their 
“hands are full of blood’’!*; the spiritual- 
istic mediums “that chirp and that mut- 
ter’4; the idolaters with their sun 
worship and tree worship, their new moons 
and sabbaths'®; and in general he left a 
devastating record of the moral tone of 
his Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem Exalted 


E DID more than that however. He 

believed in Jerusalem. In his day the 
Assyrians wrecked the Northern Kingdom, 
which made Judah the sole representative 
of Hebrew faith in Palestine. In his day 
also the Assyrians wrecked all Judah ex- 
cept Jerusalem, which emphasized the 
peculiar strength and sanctity of Zion. 
The time was ripe, therefore, to exalt the 
holy city as the chosen of God, his elect, 
inviolable dwelling, his ‘‘hearth and 
altar,’’!® as the prophet called it. Isaiah 
seized the opportunity. ‘Jehovah hath 
founded Zion’’" was his cry; in ‘‘ Jehovah 
of hosts, who dwelleth in mount Zion’’!® he 
saw the future glory of the redeemed city; 
and despite all his scathing denunciations 
of sin and his predictions of consequent 
doom, it was he who largely created that 
faith in God’s purpose for Jerusalem 
which later came to be the organizing 
1Micah vi, 8, King James’ version *Isaiah vii, 3 
8Isaiah xxii, 9, 11 *Isaiah viii, 6 ‘Isaiah xxii, ]6 
®Isaiah ii, 15 “Isaiah xxii, 1 *Isaiah vi, 1 
Isaiah iii, 16 Isaiah xxviii, 7 Isaiah iii, 15 
Isaiah v,8 WIsaiahi, 15 “Isaiah viii, 19 
Isaiah xvii, 8, 10-11; i, 29; i, 13-14 
Isaiah xxix, 1M Isaiah xiv, 32 
Isaiah viii, 18 





center of his people’s hope. It was he 
who in asense launched the idea that today 
makes Zion the sacred city of three faiths. 

I sat at lunch one day with an English 
jurist who holds high position in Palestine. 
He represents the finest culture of our cen- 
tury, and as a Zionist Jew he is giving his 
life to the renaissance of Judaism in the 
Holy Land. He could discuss any subject 
other than Zionism with a lawyer’s im- 
personal objectivity, but when he spoke 
of Jerusalem his emotion rose. He loved 
her. He believed that Providence could 
not have done all that had been wrought 
through his people only to leave their 
sacred city in alien hands. His confidence 
in the success of Zionism rested ultimately 
on that flaming faith in Jerusalem and 
what God intended yet to do there. He 
was a true representative of one of the 
oldest, most persistent, most memorable 
traditions of passionate loyalty in human 
annals, the devotion of Jews to Jerusalem. 


Immanuel 


N A REAL sense Isaiah was the initiator 

of that tradition. He walked these 
streets, hating the city’s sin and pro- 
claiming, like Amos and Micah, a God of 
righteousness who would be content with 
nothing that man could offer him except to 
“cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek 
justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.’! But he 
also saw a vision of a triumphant future and 
passionately preached it. It was he who 
made the victorious word “‘ Immanuel’’— 
God with us—a permanent symbol in the 
religious vocabulary of the race. It was he 
who dreamed of a coming Messianic king 
who should make Zion’s name glorious: 
‘“Of the increase of his government and of 
peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom.’ 
It was he who concentrated the devotion 
of his people so powerfully in Jerusalem 
and taught them so ardent a faith in her 
future that even when, a century after- 
ward, the city was ruined utterly and the 
nation was in exile five hundred miles 
across a blazing desert, their vows were still 
of loyalty to her: 


1 5 ge forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her skill.3 


Perhaps the most thrilling of the proph- 
ets’ homes to one who knows the life story 
of the man born there is ancient Anathoth. 
It still is called "Anata and it is the un- 
doubted home of Jeremiah. One may 
walk to it or ride on donkeyback, as we 
did, because it is only two and a half miles 
from Jerusalem. We went up past the 
British cemetery where the dead of the 
last war lie buried on the hillside overlook- 
ing Jerusalem, and then, climbing over the 
brow of Scopus, where Titus, the Roman 
general, encamped when he besieged the 
city, rode down in a half hour more to the 
little, dirty, disreputable stone village of 
*Anata. Its streets are narrow and un- 
kempt, its inhabitants bedraggled, its 
houses and courtyards unbelievably filthy, 
and its total aspect poverty-stricken and 
repellent. 

Yet, as so often happens in this strange 
land of Orientalisms, lovely, as well as 
unlovely, we found charming courtesy 
awaiting us in this unlikely spot. In the 
absence of the headman of the village, a 
citizen volunteered to take his place; he 
saluted us with the dignity and welcomed 
us with the hospitality of the true Arab; 
and, learning that we wished a vantage 
point upon a housetop where we could see 
the view that Jeremiah saw in youth, he 
guided us to the most favorable spot him- 
self. The way led through a smoke- 
begrimed, malodorous house where still, as 
in ancient times, the lower portion was 
given to the cattle while on a stone plat- 
form above them the household slept. 

As for the Arab who guided us, I salute 
his memory. He was planning to come to 
America within a year to join his brother 
already in’ New York, and he had his 








1Jsaiah i, 16-17 *Isaiah ix, 7 °Psalm cxxxvii, 5 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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REMARKABLE the Way women are welcoming the 
newly announced great Chrysler “62” . . . singling it 
out among lighter sixes as unmistakably superior in 
every element of value. 


For, in a highly improved form, it offers the Chrysler quali- 
ties that appeal irresistibly to women drivers... incom- 
parable smoothness and ease of handling . . . instant 
responsiveness that flashes speed up to sixty-two and more 
miles an hour, if needed .. . and unequaled safety due 
to Chrysler four-wheel hydraulic brakes. 


Beauty made more vivacious . . . longer, lower body 
lines . . . brilliant color blendings . . . genuine mohair 
upholstery . . . restfully deep saddle-spring cushions with 
more comfortable seat backs . . . adjustable steering 
wheel with single lever light control . . . indirectly 
lighted instrument panel. 


In combination with these are many special Chrysler 
engineering refinements heretofore found only in the 
higher-priced Chrysler cars, making doubly sure the assur- 
ance of sparkling performance and the lasting depend- 
ability that gives marked relief from mechanical care. 


By all means, see the great, new Chrysler “62”. Drive 
it after driving any other car of its price. The contrast 
't presents is so striking that you will at once recognize 
the “62” as being more obviously than ever the supreme 
money value in the six-cylinder field. 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
Chrysler dealers are in position to ex- 


=W All Chrysler cars have the addi- 
tend the convenience of time payments. i IN \\ tional protection against theft of 
Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan. / ®: \\ the Fedco System of numbering. 
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THE GHOTGE OF 


GREAT 
NEW 


HRYSLER 





Touring Car, $1095 ; 2-door Sedan, 
$1145; Roadster (with rumble 
seat), $1175; Coupe (with rumble 
seat), $1245; 4-door Sedan, $1245; 
Landau Sedan, $1295; f. o. b. 
Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 
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Right and Wrong Ways 


of Removing Cold Cream 
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As pointed out by famous skin specialists 


NOW 
REDUCED 
IN PRICE 


PLEASE ACCEPT 7-DAY SUPPLY 

of this utterly NEW way to try. 

Costs less to use than soiling and laun- 
dering towels 


The ONLY way yet discovered 

that removes all dirt, grime and 

germ-laden accumulations in 
gentle safety to your skin. 





< 
> 





F YOU are using towels, cloths or 
paper substitutes to remove cold 

cream, we urge you to accept the test 
offered below. 

It is now known that the way you 
remove cold cream is far more important 
than the way you use it. Scores of skin 
disorders are traced now to wrong ways. 

You must remove cold cream thor- 
oughly; you must remove it completely 
from your skin. Old ways will not do it. 

This new way does. Does what no 
other way has ever done. Removes all 
grease, grime and germ-laden matter 
from the pores. Skin specialists thus 
widely urge it. 

The most prominent stars of stage and 
screen—almost without exception—em- 
ploy it. Women are flocking to its use. 
It costs less to use than soiling and ruin- 
ing towels—less than laundering them. 


Ends two beauty mistakes 


It ends the soiled towel method, judged 
dangerous to skin beauty. And too-harsh 
cloths and paper substitutes, that are not 
sufficiently absorbent to remove all the 
cold cream. Too often you thus rub dirty 
cold cream back into the skin. That fosters 
skin blemishes: It invites blackheads. It 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream— Sanitary 


There are now one-third more 
’Kerchiefs in the large package at 
50c than formerly at 65c, a saving 
due to quantity production. Deal- 
ers now also have the new intro- 
ductory 25c package for those who 
have not tried Kleenex: 


INTRODUCTORY 
PKG. (fesreet) .25c 


Supply 


° 230 
Big Box (sheers) - 50c 
’Kerchiefs in Both Pkgs., 90 sq. inches 


Ends—Oily skin and 
nose conditions 
amazingly. 

—The expense of ruin- 
ing and laundering 
towels. 


Keeps—Your make-up 
fresh hours longer 
than before. 

—Lightens skin several 
shades—quickly. 








For 
COLDS 


Never again use a 


Handkerchief 


They Re-Infect—Spread Germ 
Contagion 


MANY doctors advise that Kleenex 
’Kerchiefs be substituted for ordi- 
nary handkerchiefs when one has a 
cold. For damp handkerchiefs are 
germ carriers. They actually re-in- 
fect the user. And cold, hay fever 
and influenza contagions thus are 
often spread—aggravated. 

You use a fresh Kleenex ’Kerchief 
every time and discard AT ONCE 
germ-breeding excretions. Being 
dry and absorbent, they largely end 
chapped and irritated nostrils. Next 
cold, carry Kleenex with you. 











Kleenex ’Kerchiefs 
—absorbent—come 
in exquisite flat 
poy spent, 4 boxes 


o* your dressing 
le drawer. 


In 2 size packages— 
(Sheets 90 sq. ins,) 


Introductory . 25¢ 

(Generous supply) 

Regular size . 50C 
(230 sheets) 


is a prime cause of oily skin and nose 
conditions. 

End those mistakes, and you'll note an 
amazing difference quickly in your skin. 


Send coupon 


A few days’ use will prove the results of 
the Kleenex ’Kerchief beyond all ques- 
tion or doubt. Mail the coupon. A full 
7-day supply will be sent you. 








Ly Fay Supply — FREE 


KLEENEX CO. L-8 
Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send without expense to me a sample 
packet of Big Kleenex ’Kerchiefs absorbent— 
as offered. 
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papers ready, which he showed with pride. 
I expect that some day he will call upon 
me as he promised, a strange visitor from 
Jeremiah’s birthplace to be sending up his 
name in a New York apartment house. If 
he comes he will be cordially welcomed, as 
he well deserves—he is the one man'I met 
in Palestine who refused baksheesh when 
it was offered to him. 

Such is ’Anata to the casual view—an 
uninviting, unsanitary, half-ruined Mos- 
lem village; and I can understand why 
many a traveler might wonder why any 
visitor should choose to go there or, go- 
ing, should see anything worth while. If, 
however, a man have the gift of shutting 
his eyes on the visible and seeing the un- 
seen, he will look here on a strange, in- 
fluential history. Anath was a goddess 
worshiped in Palestine long before the 
Hebrews came. 

We find her mentioned in Egyptian 
monuments from the fifteenth century 
B.C. on, and at least two towns in Palestine 
were named after her.! 

Anathoth is the plural of Anath, so that 
on this hilltop, which seemed at first so 
bedraggled and unalluring, we have at 
least this interest to start with: Multiplied 
shrines of the goddess Anath used to stand 
here, and here resounded the orgies of her 
worshipers and the cries of her sacrificial 
victims. 

When the Hebrews came they put Je- 
hovah in Anath’s place, but the old name 
still clung. 


More Than Weeping Prophet 


ERE in the days of Solomon came a 

notable family exiled from Jerusalem. 
Abiathar, the high priest, had conspired 
against the coronation of Solomon and 
here, when Solomon seized the throne, he 
and his family were sent over the hill to 
Coventry on his country acres in Ana- 
thoth. Some three centuries later, his 
heritage probably running back to this 
ancient priestly family, Jeremiah was 
born here—greatest of the Hebrew proph- 
ets, so it seems to me, and the noblest 
exemplar of personal religious life, before 
our Lord. 

His common reputation represents him 
as a weeping prophet, dolorous and pessi- 
mistic, given to lamentation. Asa matter 
of fact, he was a lyric poet, a religious 
saint, a social reformer and a realistic 
statesman compact into one. He 
was a man of deep emotion and 
sympathy, capacious for vi- 
carious grief and at the 
same time a lion for cour- 
age either to attack evil 
or to endure contumely. 

For over forty years his 

unflinching public min- 

istry continued. Hesaw 

his country go through 

reforms full of hope, and 

disastrous reactions full of 
disillusionment. Hesaw Jeru- 

salem fall twice before the armies 

of Babylon, who left it at last, as he 

said, “‘a heapofruins.’? Hewas hated by his 
own people because he was their clearest- 
sighted citizen and told the unpalatable 
truth, yet they could not escape his haunt- 
ing influence. His fellow townsmen of 
Anathoth conspired against his life; in 
Jerusalem he was put in the stocks, im- 
prisoned in a muddy cistern, threatened 
with execution; yet he neither lost his faith 
nor trimmed his message. At last, when 
all his daring insight and wise counsel had 
been justified by the events, he was dragged, 
an unwilling exile, to Egypt, to die—so tra- 
dition says—a martyr by the Nile. Few 
lives more exciting have been lived and 
few lives have been lived more nobly. 

Here, then, this titanic prophet was 
born and here also, as he tells us, on a 
spring morning when the almond trees 
were blossoming, which we saw, too, he 
received his call to speak to Judah. The 
view which nourished his youth and 


1Jeremiah i, 1; Joshua xix, 38 
2Jeremiah ix, 11 M 





inspired so many of his vivid figures is the 
one thing little changed by the passing 
centuries. Still one looks down to the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan valley seventeen 
miles away, while in between stretches the 
spectral tumult of hills and wadies across 
the wilderness. Still one sweeps his eyes 
northward and westward from hill crest to 
hill crest, each one full of memories of Saul 
and Samuel and the brave days of the 
nation’s early conflict. Read Jeremiah’s 
prophecies in this setting, where the man 
was reared, and you can feel the land- 
scape and the homely customs of the 
country people back of all of them. 


Jeremiah’s Wilderness 


ORE than once he speaks of these 
“bare heights’! on which familiarly 
he looked. Repeatedly this wilderness 
creeps into his figurative speech—‘‘ Have I 
been a desert to Israel?’’?—and the winds 
that blow across it blow through his book 
also: “‘no breeze to winnow and to cleanse, 
but a wild, tearing wind.’’* Again and 
again the wild animals come up from this 
wilderness, figures of ravenous foes: ‘“‘a 
lion from the jungle” or ‘‘a wolf from the 
steppes,’ and a ruined heritage to him 
was a “‘carcase torn by hyenas.’® Here he 
watched the migratory birds, especially the 
storks, thousands of which we saw passing 
over Palestine: ‘‘The very stork of the air 
knows when to migrate.’”® Here he saw 
what any traveler sees yet: ‘‘some desert 
scrub, that never thrives, set in a dry . 
place in the steppes.’ And in hot, rain- 
less, famished seasons he had watched on 
these heights “‘wild asses . . . uponthe 
knolls, panting for air.’’® 
The correspondences between land- 
scape and book are startling, and the 
smaller, homelier touches of familiarity 
with the daily life of a region such as this 
increase the vividness of the prophet’s 
words. The “‘leaky cisterns that can hold 
no water’; the animals that have broken 
their yoke "and snapped their harness!°; 
the vines of a “right good stock” that 
have become ‘“‘degenerate’’!!; men ‘‘tak- 
ing cover within woods and caves, and 
clambering the rocks’’!?; idols “like scare- 
crows in a field’’!*; tents blown down, “‘the 
ropes all broken’’!*; ‘‘a lovely spreading 
olive-tree blasted in a thunder- 
clap’’'®*—such figures in Jeremiah’s book 
grow very vivid when one has 
visited Jeremiah’s home. 

One hopes that somewhere 
he knows today the unforesee- 
able fruitage of his work. Jesus 

read Jeremiah and was 

deeply stirred by him. 

When in Jerusalem the 

Master cleansed the tem- 

ple and in the heat of 

his earnestness quoted 

the Scripture that rose 

spontaneously in his 

mind, it was from the 

great seventh chapter of 

this ancient prophet that 

the words came flaming to 
his lips. 

These prophets, whose homes we 
know, established the tradition which with 
varying fortunes and with diverse quality 
extended from Elijah through Malachi. 
After the Exile the prophets lived in 
Jerusalem, the one holy city of the Jews, 
with a little fringe of rocky territory round 
it, which made up the new Judea. They 
were the builders of the true Judaism. 
They were the men through whom God at 
sundry times and in diverse manners spoke 
in times past unto the fathers. It was 
their insight and courage, their vision and 
valor which prepared the way for the 
Prophet who was to come. 





Jeremiah iii, 2 M; iii: 21 M; vii, 29 M 
2Jeremiah ii, 31 M 3Jeremiah i iv, 12M 
‘Jeremiah v, 6M_ ‘Jeremiah xii, 9 
6Jeremiah viii, 7 M ‘Jeremiah xvii, 6 M 
8Jeremiah xiv,6 M Jeremiah ii, 13 M 
10Jeremiah ii, 20 M "Jeremiah ii, 21 M 
Jeremiah iv, 29M Jeremiah x, 5 
“Jeremiah x, 20M Jeremiah xi, 16 M 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Doctor Fosdick’s eighth 
article on Palestine will appear in an early issue. 
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in correcting ‘‘off-color’’ teeth and in protect- 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 





HEN teeth lack 

gleam and white- 
ness, it is usually be- 
cause they are coated 
with a film. 


By running the 
tongue across the 
teeth, this film can be 
felt. Modern dental 
science charges it 
with many tooth and 
gum disturbances; 
with most of the 
clouded teeth one sees, 
with much of the prev- 
alence of pyorrhea. 
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Themodern dental profession 
sponsors this “fight-the-film” 
ee Ordinary brushing 
alone has failed to combat film successfully. 
Thus, thinking people, chiefly on dental ad- 
vice, are adopting a new way in tooth and 


gum care called Pepsodent. 


Firm—Enemy or SouNpD TEETH AND GuMSs 


For years dental science sought ways to 
fight film. Clear teeth and healthy gums 
come only when film is constantly com- 
bated—removed every day from the teeth. 


Film was found to cling to teeth; to 
get into crevices and stay; to hold in 
contact with teeth food substances which 
fermented and fostered the acids of de- 
cay. Film was found to be the basis of 
tartar. Germs by the millions breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea and most gum disorders. 


Thus there was a universal call for an effec- 
tive film-removing method. Ordinary brushing 
alone was often found ineffective. Now two 
effective combatants have been found, approved 
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To gain smiles that gleam and glisten 
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by high dental authority and embodied in a 
tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


CurpLes AND Removes Fim 
Firms THE Gums 
Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
it thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 
to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the gums— 
Pepsodent provides, for this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in gum protection sci- 
ence knows today. Pepsodent also multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 

It multiplies the starch digestant of the 

















Removing film on teeth is accorded ye importance by the 
modern Dentist. So Pepsodent is chosen for its unique 
therapeutic and prophylactic qualities 


Sparkling smiles are, perhaps, the biggest thing in being beautiful. Thus, 
Pepsodent that brightens teeth by removing dingy film is now accepted as 


a foremost beauty aid 


saliva. Thus combats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and form acids. 


No other method known to present-day sci- 
ence embodies protective agents like those now 
found in Pepsodent. 


PLease Accept PErsopENT TEST 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how thor- 
oughly film is removed. The teeth gradually 
lighten as film coats go. Then for 10 nights 
massage the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start to firm 
and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent, the quality dentifrice, provides the utmost 
science has discovered for better teeth and gums. 


FREE—10-DAY TUBE | 











Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1239, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 





Name 
Address 


City 
Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 
eee Genre Oe... ae Ee 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd. . . . London,S.E.1, Eng. 
(Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St. Sydney, N. S. W H 
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true, he cannot yet understand 
why the moon should be femi- 
nine and the sun masculine— 
but no more do I, except that 
it has been ruled thus by au- 
thority. 

““Moreover, it is true that when he first 
came to our village the Americans, owing 
to the lowness of the franc, had begun to 
be in disfavor, and he was looked upon a 
little contemptuously, and even greeted 
with coldness, which is not our way ordi- 
narily toward strangers, especially if they 
have money enpocketed. But to all the 
badinage this M. Veet replied with a 
comical good nature, and even gave tit for 
tat, so that some of the village smarties 
were greatly bouleversed by his ripostes. 

“Figure you well, my dear friend, 
how lonely you and I should be, if we 
were dropped down in a village of the 
States-United, possibly a village sur- 
rounded by a stockade to keep the red 
Indians away, and to be treated coldly 
by the inhabitants. Indeed, I felt sorry 
for M. Veet; possibly more sorry than 
he felt for himself. He made his lonely 
way about town, bowing courteously 
to the inhabitants, and giving the gam- 
ins small coins, and looking at birds 
through a spyglass, and always ready 
to lend an arm to an old dame to cross 
the street, or to offer a shoulder when a 
cart wheel became stuck in the mud. So 
that in spite of the lowness of the franc we 
began to mellow toward the young man. 
Likewise, M. Veet profited by his French 
instruction, and became more fluent and 
less reckless with the language.” 


“TUT the thing which really won the con- 

fidence of us men of Debucourt was 
M. Veet’s interest in the art of angling. At 
first, seeing the anglers fishing from the 
bank of the river, the young American dis- 
creetly watched from a distance, looking 
longingly upon the divine sport, and offer- 
ing no comment. By degrees he came 
nearer and showed such flattering interest 
in the welfare of each angler that we could 
but be charmed; for every angler, I avow, 
is vain of his prowess, and loves greatly to 
talk of his exploits. And whereas we 
anglers, it must be confessed, do not listen 
patiently to the exploits of each other but 
wish to talk exclusively about our own, M. 
Veet became popular by listening gravely 
to each one of us, opening his eyes wide in 
admiration, and even drinking in the most 
extraordinary lies of M. Dufour, the cob- 
bler, without protest. 

“Brief, the young American, M. Veet, 
was invited to become a member of the 
Club Sportif, which he did gladly; but I 
do not say that we other members were 
entirely philanthropic in our invitation, 
for, in truth, our clubhouse needed a new 
roof, and the young American, as a tribute 
to our good fellowship, was constrained to 
pay for this needed repair. Also, we all 
doubted his ability to catch fish, not being 
born to the art, as we are. The upshot was 
that we gave a great dinner in honor of the 
young American, for which the young 
man, in a spirit of nobility very rare, paid; 
whereupon, since wine was furnished 
liberally with the dinner, we became all 
very friendly and jolly.” 


“AFTER M. Veet had been a member of 

our Club Sportif for a time, without 
giving great signs of proficiency at the fish- 
ing, and we had begun to suspect that the 
much-vaunted abilities of the Americans 
were greatly overrated—about this time 
M. Paul Decollet made his extraordinary 
announcement, which set the whole of the 
commune by the ears. It was nothing less 
than this: That he offered a great prize to 
any fisherman who could retire from the 
river a greater string of fish than his rec- 
ord of eighteen, size considered. And the 
prize, my faith, was of a greatness to make 
one’s mouth water—being not less than 
twenty thousand francs in money, and his 
lovely daughter Henriette in marriage; if 
so be that the winner should be bachelor, 
and acceptable to the lady. Also, he would 
endow Mademoiselle Henriette, at her 
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marriage, with fifty thousand francs addi- 
tional. A fat, dripping morsel of a prize, 
regard you! Especially as the motherless 
Henriette is as lovely as a ripe peach or 
nectarine, and as graceful as a deer, and as 
witty as M. Anatole France.” 

“Ooh, la, la!’”’ exclaimed M. Guestier, 
waking up to the situation at last, as 
would any true-born Frenchman when a 
pretty girl comes into the scenery. ‘“‘And 
was it agreeable to mademoiselle?’”’ 





“Precisely! for she had inherited her 
father’s love of the fishing, and was, be- 
sides, being twenty-five, well inclined to- 
ward matrimony. Such a sweet young 
woman! Need I tell you that sometimes 
when she came down to the river as we 
fishermen sat luring the speckled beau- 
ties, a long line of hearts, including the 
married hearts, went pit-a-pat, and great 
sighs were uttered by the garcons? And 
greatly, and with subtle irony, would 
Mademoiselle Henriette encourage the 
fishermen, saying pleasantly: ‘Good luck 
to you, Jean Gasnier!’ or ‘May your skill 
be rewarded, Monsieur Borgne!’ and such- 
like pleasantries, until each one felt sure 
she wished him for a husband—and yet 
was in terrible doubt; which is what the 
women enjoy, think you not? 

“And it was observed that she even 
spoke encouragingly to the young Amer- 
ican Veet, in the same jolly manner—and 
he regarded her with that cold, placid, 
stony countenance some Americans have 
and replied courteously but with a sort of 
indifference. At which—who knows?— 
the heart of Mademoiselle may have gone 
pit-a-pat also, inasmuch as that strange 
sex is piqued by a show of indifference. 
Also, I would freely admit, M. Veet was 
rather a fine figure of a fellow, in spite of 
his freckles. Yet nothing great happened 
for some time.” 


““TT WAS observed by the early risers of 

the town that M. Veet went frequently 
to the river before dawn with his rod and 
line, but this did him no good, seemingly, 
as he usually came back empty-handed. 
‘Indeed,’ we said, ‘he is a good fellow, but 
will not be a fisherman!’ Yet M. Veet al- 
ways came back smiling. 

“Then, one morning, we were boule- 
versed when the young American re- 
turned from the river with two beautiful, 
shimmering roach, of a great size and 
beauty. Did I say we were bouleversed, 
monsieur? Rather we were envious and 
annoyed. Where did he catch them? At 
what stand? For, as you must know, we 
all have our favorite beats on the bank of 
the stream, and it would be a scandal for 
any fisherman to infringe upon the beat, 
or stand, of another fisherman. Also we 
were worried. If M. Veet was becoming 
this proficient, or lucky, it boded ill for the 
rest of us. He might win the prize! 

_ “Alors, blood is thicker than water, my 
dear friend, and if we were hereupon guilty 
of playing a trick upon the young Amer- 
ican—what would you? The Americans 
have all the gold in the world, and have 
stopped drinking our wine, and we must at 
least save our fish and our young women. 
So, very guilefully, we spoke to the young 
American and explained to him that as a 
new member of the Club Sportif, he must 
accept a stand on the river bank according 


to our allotment. To this he in- 
nocently agreed; and I regret to 
say that we allotted him a stand 
at a place where no fish were 
ever caught whatever—a dead 
spot in the river, we called it. 
“Yet, a few mornings later, to our con- 
sternation, we saw the young American 
return with a large and delicate tench. 
Believe me, dear friend, we were upset. 
We began to suspect magic. For nobody, 
in history, had ever caught anything there 
before. And what is more, he was spied 
upon that morning, and there was no 
doubt that he caught his fish from this 
worthless beat we allotted him. Also it 
was observed that Mademoiselle Hen- 
riette, in passing the young American 
on the street, gave him an unusually 
warm smile, which rendered our young 
bachelors furious—and there were dark 
shakings of heads and maledictions 
against Americans, patent safety razors 
and upstarts in general. Older counsel 
prevailed, and we agreed that the 
American should be treated fairly. 
Noblesse oblige, my friend ! Yet, in truth, 
we dreaded to think that by accident 

he should carry away the prize. 
“Another morning returned M. Veet 
with a still larger fish, and the town was 
in commotion. He had magic, or devilish 
ingenuity in some sort—it was plain! One 
of these fine mornings he might come with 
a string of fish larger than that of M. Paul 
Decollet, and zim! away would go the cov- 
eted prize, and possibly Henriette in the 
bargain! Something, must be done! It 
was necessary to pit our brains and cun- 
ning against this of the young man from 
Conéku, States-United. It was necessary 
to discover his secret. We watched. M. 

Veet evinced nothing.” 


si E MET in council, we who ardently 
wished the prize, and tried to formu- 
late a plan to work together against M. 
Veet. But, hélas! such is the wickedness of 
human nature that we all went our ways 
with the same idea—to find out for our- 
selves this remarkable fishing secret of the 
American, and use it for our own advan- 
tage. Whereupon, one after another, we 
all approached M. Veet slyly, to bargain 
with him for his secret. For it was evident 
now that he possessed a secret. And so, 
unknown to each other, we went, one after 
another—myself, Dufour, Dolivet, Jou- 
vert, Grignolet, Rastac, and even M. 
Barthiaume, the miser and money lender, 
who is bent nearly double with his sins— 
to entreat with the young man to sell his 
secret to us. And what was the result! 
Hélas! That rascally M. Veet collected 
one thousand francs from each and all, and 
gave us—exactly nothing. I shall tell you! 
“First went to M. Veet this wretched 
miser, M. Barthiaume, whose eyes shone 
like those of vultures at the notion of 
capturing the prize of twenty thousand 
francs, and possibly, he thought, the beau- 
tiful Henriette with fifty thousand more. 
For the vanity of mankind is endless, and 
the miser did not realize that Henriette 
would as soon have married a toad or an 
eft. But first, this scoundrelly Barthiaume 
had tried to cozen M. Paul Decollet by 
presenting himself one morning with a 
great basket of fish, more than a hundred- 
weight, with a claim that he caught these 
fish in the Oise, and bringing a town 
drunkard with him to swear that he saw 
M. Barthiaume catch the fish. But upon 
inspection the fish proved to be mackerel 
from Brittany which had been so long 
upon the railroad that M. Paul nearly 
swooned at the odor, and hasty burial of 
the fish had to be made; whereupon the 
miser was spurned from the door.” 


“AFTER this, M. Barthiaume fished 

steadily for three mornings, waxing up 
and down the bank over everybody’s beat 
like a malignant disease. But he caught 
nothing except an old shoe and a deceased 
cat, much the worse for long immersion. It 
was thereupon that he went to M. Veet to 
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HEADS WIN 


with Glover’s 
Combination— 


ANDRUFF defeatsmostremedies, 

but not this. For this is the 
method of the trichologist, minus 
his fee. He, expert in hair and scalp 
science, laughs at feeble lotions. He 
knows that a hundred things clear 
dandruff away for the moment. 
Then, insidiously, back it creeps. 
Worse than ever! 


Glover’s Combination Scalp 
Treatment (Glover’s Imperial Mange 
Medicine and Medicated Soap) gets 
to the root of this trouble quickly. 
Hair and scalp respond at once to 
its treatment. 


Glover’s is not a tonic. It acts 
scientifically to restore scalp health. It 
cleans and relieves the clogged hair 
cells. Its medicinal properties stimu- 
late hair glands to normal action. 
And it destroys the dandruff infection— 
in the safe, thorough way that 
authorities recommend. 


For Real Hair Health 


Do you want thick, healthy hair and 
a scalp clean and supple? Then try this 
combination. Not just once—for only 
persistency can completely restore the 
hair-health which dandruff and weakened 
circulation have impaired. 


Thousands of people have testified to 
amazing new growths of strong, vital 
hair after using Glover's Combination 
Scalp Treatment. It is used and endorsed 
by hairdressers and hair and scalp spe- 
cialists everywhere. 


cA free booklet by Dr. H. Clay Glover—‘“‘How 
to Have Beautiful Hair and a Healthy Scalp”’ 
—will be mailed if you address: H. Clay Glover 
Co., Inc., Dept. J, 119 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y- 


Notice the Odor 


This clean tar odor 
cannot be removed 
without removing 
an ingredient essen- 
tial where positive 
results are desired. 
Contains other vital in- 
gredients, too, found 
only in Glover’s, the 
original and famous 
product. 


GLOVER 
COMBINATION 


SC/ LP T ATMI SOAP 


95c at all Drug and Dep’t Stores 
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“Weall appreciate our Celotexed home 
when hot weather arrives,” says Mrs. 
Grant Montgomery of Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. “When my husband 


re- 


turns from an afternoon of golf, and 
finds the rooms so nice and cool, he is 
always glad we built with Celotex.” 





LIFETIME OF GREATER COMFORT WHEN YOU CELOTEX YOUR HOME 





our home can be a cool retreat 


on sweltering summer days 


Celotexing your home — new 
or old— will keep out stifling 
heat in summer, biting cold in 
winter and save fuel money. 


“ “ “ 


“(Y)H, if our house could only be like 
this!” say thousands of peoplewho 
visit me here at the Celotex Cottage. 


For this remarkable cottage is never 
hot and stuffy, no matter how the sun 
beats down outside. And even on the 
coldest days of winter it is never chilly 
or draughty. It is never noisy, in spite 
of the roar of traffic outside. 


This amazing comfort is due to one 
thing alone—Celotexing. Most people, 
however, not knowing the facts about 
Celotexing wrongly suppose that the 
luxurious comfort it brings must be pro- 
hibitive in cost. “I wish we could afford 
it,” they say. But the truth is that far 
from being an extra expense Celotexing 
your home actually saves money. No 
home owner can afford not to Celotex 
his house whether it is new or old, 
large or small. 


In new construction, broad strong 
Celotex boards replace wood lumber in 
the walls and roof. They take the place 
of lath under plaster. They bring quiet 
without the use of deadening felt. When 














by 
Elizabeth Gary 


Hostess 
Celotex Cottage 
This model home in the heart of 


Chicago receives over 58,000 vis- 
itors every year. 








Celotex is properly used, you can plan 
less radiation om | a smaller heating 
plant. Thus Celotex adds little or noth- 
ing to the first cost of building. And 
when used throughout it will pay for the 
comfort it brings by saving : one- 
third your fuel money, year after year. 


For old homes, too 


In houses already built, Celotex lines 
attics and basements. It adds an at- 
tractive extra room and 


you are going to live where you are for 
even one year longer, line your attic 
with Celotex. 


Get all the facts 


In no other way can you secure for your 
home all the advantages that Celotex 
brings. No wonder that more than 
119,000 have Celotexed their homes in 
five short years. Celotex is also being 
used to construct garages, summer cab- 
ins, and farm buildings 





brings much of the com- 
fort and fuel saving of 
complete Celotexing. If 


Send for this FREE 
book 


Mail the coupon for your co 
of this free teh Bak Its Y 
pages are filled with interestin 
pictures and facts that will 
mean more comfort in your 
home and more money in your 
pocket. 








—as a base for carpets 
and linoleums—and to 
redecorate old walls. 


Architects know the importance of 
using Celotex. If youare building with- 
out this professional advice, ask that 
your contractor include Celotex in his 
plans. Remember, a lifetime of greater 
home comfort and money saving is the 
reward of demandingaCelotexed house. 


It will be well worth your time to pay 

a special visit to the Celotex Cottage 

when you are in Chicago. Meanwhile, 

pine let me send you an interesting 

ook giving you all the facts. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, III. 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal 
cities (See telephone books for addresses) 


Sales Distributors throughout the World 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co.,Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 














L. H. J.—8-27 


The Celotex Company, 645 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Please send the new Celotex Book. 





O I am interested in Celotexing my present home. 
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try to wrest from him his great fishing 
secret.”” 

“‘ Ah, the intrigue embroils itself!’’ cried 
M. Guestier, frotting his hands. 

“Truly. And the interview between 
the young American and the miser must 
have been greatly amusing. I have heard 
it since from M. Veet himself, who is now 
a warm friend of everybody, and will be, 
one day, president of the Club Sportif. 
But at the moment we hated him. Imag- 
ine you then, when M. Barthiaume saw 
the great ability of the young American, 
he began to cultivate the acquaintance of 
M. Veet, to the end of inviting him to the 
Café des Forestiers and there buying him 
a bottle of vintage wine—although he 
selected a cheap one, and wished a rebate 
upon the empty bottle, in lieu of carrying 
it off home. Yet this burst of expenditure 
was observed with wonder, since previ- 
ously the miser had not been seen to enter- 
tain. And it was remarked with great 
shakings of heads, moreover, that for 
many days afterward M. Veet was seen in 
the company of this great miser, much to 
our apprehension, for we all wished the 
young man well and feared lest he should 
be ensnared by the evil old man. But 
pouf! We might well have saved our fears, 
since, as it developed, this M. Veet was as 
simple as a raven and as innocent as an 
actress. He was no rattlepate, but knew a 
thing or two. Ma foi, certainement!” 


2 CAN tell you that the sly rogue Bar- 
thiaume began by smoothing the cat’s 
fur in the proper direction, and then asked, 
as though it were a matter of idle curios- 
ity, exactly how M. Veet managed to lure 
so many fish to his hook. Whereupon, with 
a great show of innocence, M. Veet replied 
that he used a subtle art of which he alone, 
with one or two others in the world, was 
the possessor. 

““* And of what is this art composed?’ 
asked the miser, trembling with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“<“T rub the hook with a secret oint- 
ment,’ was the reply. 

“«The ointment must have a name, at 
least?’ 

“*Ah, as for that, I term it essence of 
Gou-Gou,’ was the reply.” 

‘‘Essence of what?”’ cried M. Guestier, 
now thoroughly aroused. 

“Do not ask me what it means,” re- 
plied M. Bostiquet. “‘‘Essence of Gou- 
Gou’ is what M. Veet told me. It was 
sheer nonsense, I warrant you. However 
that may be, the miser swallowed the bait 
and the hook and sinker as well, in his 
blindness of avarice. He desired, speak- 
ing with as little emotion as possible, to 
know where this peculiar essence could be 
obtained, but M. Veet assured him it was 
no use to try at the pharmacies of France, 
for they would not know ofit. ‘I rather be- 
lieve,’ said he, ‘that I am the only person 
in all Europe who possesses this essence.’ 

“‘Ah, my dear friend, is it not true that 
those who are blinded by avarice, and see 
dangling before them the riches they so 
ardently crave will insist on deluding them- 
selves? Finally, with itching fingers and 
a dry tongue, the old wretch offered one 
hundred francs for a small bottle of the 
essence. 


“< VEET laughed heartily. ‘In my 

e country,’ he said, ‘we well feed our 
pet cats upon hundred-franc notes, fried 
upon both sides. Often have I tossed 
hundred-franc notes into the air, just to 
see which way the wind was blowing. Fre- 
quently I have left hundred-franc notes on 
the counter at the tobacco shop, and did 
not go back after them, thinking it too far 
to walk for so little.’ At this the eyes of 
the miser popped likea gun, and he nearly 
fell sick at the idea of so much extrava- 
gance. M. Veet, indeed, had a manner of 
saying such drolleries without the sem- 
blance of a smile, 

““*No,’ said M. Veet, with great deci- 
sion, ‘I shall tell you what I will do. My 
price for the essence of Gou-Gou is one 
thousand francs. Take it or leave it!’. 


“*Tt is the entire national debt,’ sobbed 
Barthiaume. ‘Nobody has so much 
money in France.’ 

“Whereupon the young American told 
the miser to inform of that fact a certain 
man—I believe his name is Souini; no 
doubt an Italian. ‘Tell it,’ said M. Veet, 
‘to Souini.’ Though exactly why M. 
Souini should be told of it, one cannot say. 

“But M. Barthiaume, whose mouth 
was watering for the prize, did not care to 
tell M. Souini, or indeed anybody. He 
finally, with tears in his eyes, paid the 
thousand francs, as required, and was 
given a small phial.”’ 

“The great imbecile!’’ cried M. Gues- 
tier. “Certainly the essence was an im- 
posture!” 


“TYXACTLY. We rubbed that ridicu- 

lous liquid upon our bait and fished 
and rubbed and fished—and caught noth- 
ing but a few paltry minnows. 

“And one fine day, before the mad- 
dened eyes of a dozen people, did we not 
see that young American, M. Veet, retire 
from the river a monstrous string of 
twenty fish, large and beautiful, and of a 
quality better even than the great fisher- 
man Paul Decollet had himself caught? 
And did we not suffer to see this young 
man publicly embraced by the rheumatic 
and eccentric old fisherman, and did we 
not see the twenty thousand francs paid 
to him in cash—and did we not later hear 
the banns read of the marriage of Made- 
moiselle Henriette to this American? Ah, 
did we not? And to think that he caught 
them all at the wretched spot which we 
awarded to him, believing that there were 
no fish to be caught there!” 

“You took the young American for a 
great fool—to sell his secret when he 
might use it to win the prize himself,” 
suggested M. Guestier. 

“Indeed,” replied M. _ Bostiquet, 
scratching his head and looking sheepish. 
““We made the mistake of assuming that 
the young man was not so bright as a 
Frenchman. It was thus that we believed 
in his infernal essence of Gou-Gou, when 
we should never have believed the story if 
told by one of our concitoyens. But M. 
Veet had such an innocent face, and 
seemed so guileless, moreover!” 


“AH, WELL, time heals all wounds! Heis 

a good young man, this Veet, and we 
like him now well. And he is adored by 
the womenfolk of Debucourt, so gentle 
and considerate is he to the beautiful 
young wife, Henriette. For that matter, I 
wish he would not be so gentle and con- 
siderate. He will get us other husbands 
into trouble on that score yet!” 

“But I do not understand, I do not un- 
derstand!’ gasped M. Guestier. “‘ You 
have not explained the young American’s 
secret. The essence of Gou-Gou was an 
imposture. I do not blame him for that, 
though I like not Americans. He paid for 
slyness with slyness. But he must have 
had indubitably some secret?” 

“Ah, it was simple!” sighed M. Bosti- 
quet. “‘Why had we not thought of it? 
Because, dear friend, we French are pru- 
dent, careful of expense, even niggardly. 
It is our nature. We waste nothing, even 
when it would bring a later reward to the 
spendthrift. You see, monsieur, every 
night, for a month or more, this young 
American had been ‘salting’ this worth- 
less beat on the river, as he called it. He 
had thrown into the river at that point a 
large expenditure of delicacies which fish 
love. Naturally the fish began to gather 
at that point. So that, when he wished, 
all he had to do was to retire them. 
Hélas! If we French were not by nature 
so prudent, I, Alphonse Bostiquet, would 
have perhaps won twenty thousand 
francs. Ah, the Americans! Is it possible 
their success enormous is caused by their 
lack of thrift?” 

“It is a story amusing,” replied M. 
Guestier, taking M. Bostiquet by the arm. 
**T hope to interest you, dear friend, in our 
new line of heavy farm machinery, greatly 
saving of labor, and at a good occa- 
sion. sa 
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ETTERS like these come to us 
almost daily. We are proud of 
the friendship and appreciation they 
express—and proud of the Hotpoint 
quality that inspires them. Yet, fine 
as these old Hotpoints are, the Hot- 
point SUPER-IRON of today is as 
much improved as a 1928 automo- 
bile is over the first motor car. 


If you are now using an unsatis- 
factory, troublesome iron, why not 
Save money, time and effort for 
years to come by getting a Hotpoint 
SUPER-IRON today? You’ll be de- 
lighted to find how much faster, 
easier and better you can iron with 


the World’s Prize Hotpoint. 
' 3-lb. and 71/-lb. sizes, too 


Every woman needs the dainty little 3-lb. 
Hotpoint for her silk things. It’s conven- 
ient for traveling, too ($3.95). And the 
7%-lb. Master Hotpoint ($7.50) for heavier 


ironing and pressing. 


Hotpoint Servants are sold by dealers 
and electric companies everywhere. Insist 
on getting “Hotpoint” electric appliances 
for greatest value, longest service and ever- 
lasting satisfaction. \ 


Only the Hotpoint SUPER-IRON 


gives all these advantages 


Only Hotpoint has the patented CALROD 
heating element cast in solid iron. Practi- 














The New Hotpoint SUPER-IRON 
for everlasting satisfaction 


Price only $6 
(For the best iron at $5, get a Hotpoint Model R.) 


cally indestructible. It is more efficient, 
holds an even heat longer, and is more 
economical. 


Patented THUMB REST. The greatest 
ironing convenience invented in 24 years. 
Rests wrist, arm and shoulder. Try it at 
your dealer’s and find for yourself how 
much more easily you can iron. 

Exclusive HINGED PLUG. Trebles the 
life of the iron cord. 

The HEEL STAND saves lifting. Merely 
tilt the iron back on its cool stand, and 
then down again onto your ironing. 

Hottest at the POINT, where it meets the 
cool damp cloth first. Irons better in gath- 
ersanid ruffles; doesn’t cool down; it “speeds” 
the ironing. 

These are only a few features of the 
SUPER-IRON. There are many more. 





SERVANTS 





EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 


Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 


World’s largest manufacturer of household electric heating appliances 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in all the principal cities 


In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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The illustration above shows— Puritan Doulton 
Cretonne “Ludlow”’ Sunfast and Washable in four 
lovely color combinations on a natural ground. 


Use the services of 
Our Expert Decorator FREE 


This offer is as absolutely sincere as it is 
helpful. There are no strings to it. Simply 
use the coupon and a complete decorative 
scheme, with samples of the fabrics sug- 
gested—even clippings of wallpaper that 
matches them—will be sent you at once. 


You are under no obligation to buy any- 
thing, at any time. 


Thousands of women have used the expert 
services of Miss Rosalie Norton this past 
year. She has helped them to correély, yet 
inexpensively, decorate their homes. 


Even from Hawaii We Have 
Requests For This FREE Service 
Read This One:— 


“I want to make my home cheerful. The 
warm climate makes cool, restful colors 
necessary. Will you please send me deco- 
rative scheme, samples of suitable Puritan 
Cretonne, etc. They must be sunfast and 
washable.” 


And, of course, 


Puritan Doulton Cretonnes and 
Puritan Pastel Prints are Sunfast 
and Washable—Guaranteed 


If this service interests YOU, why not ask 
our Miss Norton for her expert advice on 
one of your rooms first. If you like her 
mpgntes for that room you can easily 
ask for others later. It is so easy to do this. 
Use the coupon now. 





Puritan (retonnes 
yy. 


Send for this book that 
tells how to make win- 
dow sraparits slip- 
covers, lampshades, 
'. valances. and many 
decorative articles, 


[ON 





F. A. Foster & Co., INc., Dept. L-3 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send Puritan Color Scheme at no charge 
to me I enclose 25c for booklet 0 
Living Room KitchenO High... 
Dining RoomQ.* MediumO Low....O 
’ Large....O Sunny.O 
Small.....0 North. 
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“No; you didn’t hurt me,” 
stuttered Burlew, thrusting his 
fistsinto his pockets. ‘““Goahead. 
Bathe the eye some more.” 

“No,” she said firmly. “I 
think that’s enough for today.” 

He found he was able to keep his hands 
from seizing her, but powerless to step 
aside and let her go. She looked up at him 
questioningly, and for the first time he 
cursed as well as blessed the accident to 
his eye. He wanted to tell her things 
without saying them. He wanted her to 
feel what he was feeling, or at least to 
know that he was feeling it. He wanted 
credit—a huge amount of credit—for the 
fine way he was behaving, but he wished 
her to read all these various wants in his 
one eye and battered face. Etianne sud- 
denly dropped her own eyes, flushed, laid 
her fingers lightly on his chest and whis- 
pered, ‘‘Please.”’ 


HERE was no mistaking what she 
meant. He turned docilely and walked 
away without even thinking to thank her. 
He was still a marked man when he ap- 
peared nonchalantly at table that evening. 
“Wherever did you get that eye?” 
cried Mrs. Stephan Courtney, with annoy- 
ance rather than pity in her ordinarily soft 
voice. 

“‘A shoe did it,” explained Burlew. “I 
fell out of bed.” 

“Why can’t you trust me with the 
truth?” 

‘Strange as it may seem to you, Estelle, 
I have told you the exact truth,” said 
Burlew promptly, failing to add that the 
two accidents had occurred some thirty 
years apart. 

“When did it happen?” 

“Yesterday afternoon about ten min- 
utes past four.” 

‘“*So you were taking a nap in the middle 
of the afternoon!”’ 

“T certainly was,” he said fervently. 

‘Well, all I can say is that when you do 
begin to grow fat, you will probably break 
all records for speed. I suppose this ex- 
plains why you broke your promise to 
dance last night.” 

“I didn’t promise,” retorted Burlew. 
“IT said I would dance if I felt well enough 
to come to dinner. I must have had some 
sort of hunch as to what was going to hap- 
pen. Extraordinary thing—premonition! 
Do you go in for it much?” 

“No. Yes. I don’t know.” 

“Most of us do, and women always. 
Just watch them at the races, or holding 
the nine of diamonds as a kicker to three 
aces because it’s such a pretty card.” 

“‘T don’t play poker,”’ she said-severely. 

“Don’t you?” asked Burlew carelessly, 
and then switched nimbly to a subject 
miles and miles nearer to a woman’s heart. 
“Estelle, I’ve never seen your always 
smart hair look quite so topping. Is the 
ship’s coiffeur a genius?” 

“I don’t know, as I haven’t tried him,” 
she answered, unconsciously straightening 
her neck. ‘‘My maid does my hair.” 

“Not really!’ exclaimed Burlew in 
genuine admiration. ‘“‘She must be a new 
one and a corker.” 

“‘She’s new, all right; almost too new.” 

“Do you mean young, or fresh, or un- 
broken, or what?”’ 


? 


“(\H, I DON’T know,” said Mrs. Ste- 

phan Courtney with a touch of im- 
patience. ‘‘She’s just one of those people 
you would like to chain to the wall and 
turn them loose only when you need them. 
Let’s talk about something else.” 

It was well after midnight when Etianne 
awoke after a nightmare to find the lights 
on and Nicolle sitting on her feet, calmly 
reading a yellow-backed novel. 

_. “So that was it!” she gasped. 

“That was what?” asked Nicolle. She 
tossed the book aside and slipped to the 
edge of the bunk, thus relieving the pres- 
sure on Etianne’s aching legs. 

“I dreamed that there was a lightning 
storm and that I was caught in a bog with 
my feet sinking deeper and deeper. How 
long have you been sitting on them?” 


cA Maid Among Men 


(Continued from Page 19) 


** About five seconds,”’ answered Nicolle. 

“That is impossible, for I had that 
nightmare for hours.” 

“Impossible or not, it is true.” 

Etianne, now thoroughly awake, drew 
suddenly erect in the bed. ‘Nica,’ she 
cried, ‘‘how dare you be here? You know 
we are watched, and that someone will tell 
madame.” 

“It is true that we are watched,” said 
Nicolle placidly, “‘but I have attended to 
the watcher. He is in love with me.” 

“You are sure he won’t tell?” 

“Not until after my first night off in 
New York. After that I imagine he will 
tell the world.” 

“Nica,” said Etianne with a troubled 
frown, “‘you do a lot of things I can’t ap- 
prove. For one thing I don’t think you’re 
quite fair to men.” 

“Fair to men!” repeated Nicolle, her 
eyes enlarging to twice their natural size. 











“Tf it wasn’t after midnight I would 
laugh the roof off this cabin. Have you 
ever seen a pack of hounds after a deer?”’ 

“Yes; once,” replied Etianne. ‘“‘It was 
at Presmontaigne. They passed quite 
close, and it was horrible.” 

“‘Exactly,”’ said Nicolle dryly. ‘‘ Well, 
that deer could tell you how it feels to be a 
lady’s maid before you’re caught by one of 
a pack of men. If you haven’t found out 
yet that a girl in our position is always 
running before the hounds, heaven help 
you, for I can say no more.” 

“I cannot believe it. A proper bearing 
is a woman’s protection.” 

“* Blague!’’ sneered Nicolle. 


ALF an hour later she was saying: 
“Here we are, prattling away about 
things of no importance when I have a 
budget of news to tell you. Your lady and 
mine are no longer on speaking terms. It 
was easily arranged.” 

“How?” asked Etianne, beginning to 
realize that the business of being a lady’s 
maid was far more intricate and far- 
reaching than she had thought. 

“Through your lady’s béguin.” 

““What do you mean—her béguin?”’ 

“Her fancy man. He is a Mr. Curtis 
Burlew, and his valet, a devil called 
Celestin, arranged for him to have my 
lady’s seat at your lady’s side. I told 
Madame Smeet that it was by your lady’s 
wish and instruction that things were as 
they were and would so remain. Asa con- 
sequence, she is spreading stories about 
Madame Stephan Courtney and the 
gentleman.” 

“You have done all three a wrong,” ex- 
claimed Etianne. 

“T hope so,’”’ said Nicolle coolly. ‘There 
is great excitement because this Monsieur 
Burlew wandered off somewhere yester- 
day and got a black eye.” 

“A black eye!” cried Etianne, leaning 
forward intently. “What kind?” 

“Not so bad but what he could appear 
at dinner tonight, but bad enough to be a 
great mystery.” 





“Tt is not a mystery to me,” 

said Etianne excitedly, “‘for I 

know who gave it tohim. It was 

one of the stokers, and I must 

say your Monsieur Burlew must 

have defended himself nobly.” 

““Why?”’ asked Nicolle, genuinely sur- 

prised. ‘‘What has your precious inno- 
cence been up to?”’ 

“Nothing,” said Etianne, confused into 
a semiretraction. ‘Only I saw one of the 
stokers with a perfectly terrible black eye, 
and when there are two black eyes at the 
same time it is natural to suppose that 
there has been an exchange of compli- 
ments.” 

“‘T am sure your lady will be greatly in- 
terested to know that her loafing gentle- 
man has had an affair with a stoker,”’ said 
Nicolle musingly. “You must arrange 
that she hears of it.” 

“What for?” 

“Tt will make more trouble,”’ remarked 
the insatiable Nicolle. 


VIII 


TIANNE refrained from mentioning 

the coincidence of the two black eyes 
to Mrs. Stephan Courtney. In fact, she 
abstained from any spontaneous con- 
versation whatever with her mistress to 
such an extent that her silence became 
positively oppressive. Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney, who was seated before the 
mirror having her hair done, stood the 
strain as long as she could and then gave 
vent to a shameful outburst of temper. 

“T can’t make you out,” she snapped, 
looking at Etianne’s reflection in the glass. 
“Tf I touch you, you turn into a spitfire. 
If I don’t touch you, you become as sullen 
as a rheumatic dog. Say something. 
Growl.” 

“Tam sorry if I do not please madame,” 
said Etianne, biting her lip. “I realize 
that I should be more cheerful, and I will 
try. But I am very lonely.” 

“Because you’re cut off from that 
trouble breeder, Nicolle,’’. said Mrs. Ste- 
phan Courtney quickly. 

“No,” protested Etianne. ‘“‘It’s be- 
cause I’m away from France and alone.” 

““That’s nonsense,’’ replied her mistress. 
‘*‘A girl as young as you needn’t be alone 
unless she wishes to be. Your innocence 
doesn’t fool me. If you haven’t a friend 
already, you'll have six before we get 
across. In the end you’ll thank me for 
giving you the chance to meet someone 
besides Nicolle and the servants she runs 
with. How many are at table with you?”’ 

“We are twelve.” 

“‘How many men?” 

se Four.”’ 

“And not one of them has made ad- 
vances ?”’ 

Etianne flushed. ‘‘They are not at- 
tractive,” she murmured. ‘‘They are 
common.” 

**Since when has a maid had the right to 
be so particular ?’’ asked her mistress with 
a nasty laugh. ‘‘Let me remind you that 
however common they are, at least they 
had money enough to pay their own 
passage.” 


““TSHAT -is true,” agreed Etianne. 
““Money makesa great difference. If 
madame were so unfortunate as to be poor 
and I rich, madame might be my maid.” 
“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Mrs. Stephan Courtney, turning white 
around the mouth with anger. 

“It was a joke,” explained Etianne 
gravely. “J was trying to be gay.” 

“I don’t believe you. You were trying, 
and succeeding, to be insolent. I advise 
you to step:carefully, Marie.’ 

“Truly, I said it against my will,” 
Etianne pleaded. ‘‘ You don’t understand. 
I thought it might soften you and make 
you see that everybody in the world is just 
the same flesh. I would like never to 
quarrel with you, madame. I would wish 
that you might find a friend in your maid.” 

“‘Thank you, but I don’t make friends 
among servants.” 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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ERS is the newest of the charm- 

ing new Paiges . . . the fasci- 
nating Paige “Eight” with Two High 
eeaer ... And hers is that sweet 
feminine satisfaction of knowing that 
her motor car... as her gown... 
is le dernier cri... For does not the 
coming of every new Paige auto- 
matically set a new style in motors? 
Not the finest drawing room is 
more tastefully appointed . . 


.- more 





The Paige line comprises twenty charming body types and color combinations 
in Sixes and Eights at factory list prices ranging from $1095 to $2795. 


-PAIGE- 
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'C )H so entre! 


_MADAME IS INDEED 
@z FORTUNATE | 


luxuriously furnished . . . than the 
beautiful interiors of the new Paige 
bodies . . . Silver and walnut contrib- 
ute a new richness of color harmonies 
...anew note of refinement and good 
taste... These new Paiges will quickly 
become a very intimate part of 
milady’s daily life . . . possessions to 
be shared with her intimates, as she 
shares her home, or her hospitality . . . 
For in all those things so dear to the 


Fy 





feminine heart . . . in style, in beauty, 
in comfort, in smooth, silent obedience 
to every driving whim, in ease of 
handling, in safety . . . there are no 
cars quite like Paige . . . See that 
your dealer is notified before you 
purchase your next car... For you 
certainly will want to view these 
delightful new Paiges . . . in your 
own driveway .. . before ac- 
quiring a less satisfying motor. 
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PURE CIDER 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTED 


Asian 


ei 
PURE FOOD PRODUCT 


MADE BY 


HJ. HEINZ CO, PITTSBUF 
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Write for 
HEINZ BOOK == 
-OF SALADS 


The Heinz Book of Salads, profusely illustrated in full 
color, and containing over one hundred tested recipes 
for salads, salad dressings, sandwiches, etc., will be sent 
free upon request * H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEINZ PURE..VINEGARS—FOUR KINDS 


Heinz Cider Vinegar, made from the whole juice of fresh 
apples; Heinz Malt Vinegar, brewed from barley malt; Heinz 

atragon Vinegar, infused with aromatic tarragon; and Heinz 
White Vinegar, distilled from corn, rye and barley malt. 


REG USF 


~. 


Flavor Comes First 


Long ago, when we first began to make pickles, we determined to make the best pickles that 
ever were made. But vinegar good enough was not to be found. Vinegar at that time was just 
a raw sour taste. To get such vinegar as we needed for our pickles we had to make it. For Heinz 
Cider Vinegar, for example, we used choice apples and the first pressing of those apples. We 
aged it in wood to mellow and develop it. We made vinegar something it had never been before 
—a flavor—smooth, refined, tart, stimulating—with the fragrance of apples still in it. 


Heinz Vinegars are still made in this slow, careful way—to give you, as it gives us in mak- 
ing many of our products, the utmost in aroma and flavor. 


In every one of the 57 Varieties the Heinz flavor is unmistakable. To secure it we search the 
world for the best that grows, even raising our own fruits and vegetables when necessary. No 
trouble is too great, no process too costly, and no distance too far to go in order to insure this 
greatest of all qualities—the Heinz Flavor. The Taste is the Test. 


HEINZ PURE VINEGARS oi 
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(Continued from Page 90) 


“‘Again you have misunderstood,”’ said 
Etianne desperately and on the verge of 
tears. ‘‘Perhaps I should have said a loyal 
defender.” 

“IT need no defenders, loyal or other- 
wise,” said Mrs. Stephan Courtney 
sharply. ‘You look as if you were going 
to cry and if there’s one thing I can’t 
stand, it’s a weeping maid. Since you’ve 
done my hair, I’ll see to the rest myself. 
You may go, and the next time one of 
those men makes eyes at you just re- 
member your theory that you and he are 
of the same flesh.” 

Etianne had a chance to accept or re- 
ject her mistress’ worldly advice the very 
next morning. She was a few minutes 
later than usual in going to breakfast and 
though she hurried through her meal she 
was finally left alone at the table with the 
full-lipped Mr. Blackstone. Without look- 
ing directly at him she could tell that his 
eyes were upon her; she could also feel 
that he was nervously working himself up 
to the point of addressing her. 

“It’s a fine morning compared with 
yesterday,’’ was the best he could do. 

“Yes,” said Etianne dryly. “It is a 
lovely morning.” 

“Pretty common crowd we’ve struck at 
this table,’’ was his next venture. 


TIANNEweighedthewisdomofmaking 
some reply against her desire to declare 
open war by saying nothing at all. Finally 
she said as casually as possible, “It de- 
pends upon what you mean by common.” 

“T mean frowzy; no chic, no class.” 

“We don’t pretend to be anything but 
second-class. That’s not expected to be 
chic.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t including you,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Blackstone hurriedly. ‘“‘You’ve got 
chic, and pep, and all the rest of it. I tell 
you, Miss Marie, you’re a winner.” 

“T don’t understand any of those 
words,” said Etianne rising. ‘‘They are 
new to me. I don’t know 
who told you my name is 
Marie, but to you it is 
Miss Robert.” 

She left the table and 
started toward her cabin. 
Mr. Blackstone flushed an 
angry red, arose hurriedly 
and followed her, a frown 
drawing his black brows 
together. For so heavy a 
man he walked extraor- 
dinarily like a cat, and as 
soon as she reached the 
semiprivacy of the long 
corridor he managed to 
catch up with her without 
having been previously 
noticed. ‘‘ You listen to me,” he said sud- 
denly in her ear. “‘Drop the Ritz stuff, or 
I’ll report you for trying to start some- 
thing. Do you think I don’t know you’re 
nothing but somebody’s maid? Come 
across with a kiss, now, or I'll sure make it 
hot for you, sweetie.” 


E LAID his hand on her shoulder, but 
was unprepared for the readiness with 
which she whirled. At the sight of the 
blaze in her eyes he actually quailed, but 
he was not in time to dodge the stinging 
and resounding slap she drove to his fleshy 
cheek. The sheer pain of it gave him back 
his poise. He seized her wrists and pinned 
her against the wall, holding her arms ex- 
tended. 

“So that’s the game, is it? Well, I'll 
show you.” 

Etianne turned her head violently to 
one side to escape his kiss and saw a 
blurred shadow hurtling noiselessly toward 
her out of nowhere. She had sent up a 
wordless prayer for the too friendly stoker 
or even for the valet who was accustomed 
to wait for his master at this hour and in 
this place. But neither had been in sight 
when she slapped Mr. Blackstone, and 
now her eyes were so suffused with rage 
and her heart so shriveled with disgust at 
the feel of her assailant’s badly shaved 
jaw that she could not make out just 





what or who was approaching thus swiftly. 
Her look of expectation was so vivid, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Blackstone cast a 
glance in its direction. Instantly he let go 
of her and turned. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” 
asked the stoker in so serious a tone that 
Etianne could hardly believe it was the 
same voice she had heard emit only the 
most impudent of endearments. 

“What’s it to you?” muttered Mr. 
Blackstone. ‘Go back to the coal hole 
and mind your own business.”’ 

“I’m going to beat hell out of you first,” 
said the stoker in the same ominous tone. 

“You try it,’ snarled Mr. Blackstone. 
“Tf you lay one of your dirty paws on me 
I'll have you put in irons for the rest of 
the ——”’ 


E NEVER finished the sentence. The 

stoker’s two fists shot out like the 
forked ends of a serpent’s tongue. One hit 
Mr. Blackstone just above the pit of the 
stomach and the other seemed merely to 
tap the point of his jaw. The results, 
however, were cataclysmic. The light 
went out of his eyes and his body crumpled, 
not little by little, but all at once. He 
went to the floor with the thud of some- 
thing like a sack of wet flour. 

Poor Etianne’s eyes widened in horror 
and she felt her knees slowly dissolving. 
The next instant the stoker had slipped his 
arm around her waist and was half carry- 
ing her to her cabin. As soon as they 
turned the corner her strength came back 
and she released herself gently. But when 
she thought of the man lying in the cor- 
ridor she grew dizzy again and was forced 
to support herself against one of the par- 
titions. 

“T can’t thank you enough,” she whis- 
pered, “‘but what are we going to do?” 

“About what, miss?’’ asked the stoker. 

“About the body. We must tell some- 
body.” 

A gleam of humor lit up the stoker’s 
good eye. He was glad Etianne happened 
to be staring at the floor 
so that he could change 
his look to one of deep 
concern before he spoke. 
“The first thing,’’ he de- 
clared, “‘is to get out of 
sight, so we can think.” 


HEY slipped into her 

cabin and he closed the 
door but did not leave it. 
He stood with his hand on 
the knob and his ear 
pressed against the slant- 
ing slats of its upper por- 
tion, which were supposed 
to provide ventilation but 
were almost completely 
choked with paint. Feeling grateful that 
he paid no attention to her, Etianne sat 
down on the couch, supporting herself on 
each side with her hands. Her eyes still 
stared at the floor. 

“It’s horrible,”” she murmured. 

“Pretty awful,” he agreed. 

“And to think that I was praying for 
you! Where did you come from?” 

“Were you really praying for me to 
come?” 

“Yes. I wish I hadn’t.” 

“TI was standing just outside the door 
here,” he explained, ‘‘waiting for you to 
bathe my eye.” 

“Oh! I wish you hadn’t been.” 

“‘Now don’t take on like that, lady,”’ he 
said, suddenly lowering his voice to a 
whisper. ‘‘Come here quickly. Come 
and listen.” 

“Are they carrying it away?” gasped 
Etianne. 

**No; it’s going to carry itself away.” 

She sprang to the door, making one of 
those instant recoveries known only to 
resilient youth. She stood quite close to 
the stoker, who held his breath for two 
reasons. One was her electric proximity; 
the other was that he wished her to miss 
no shading of the peculiar sounds which 
were coming, in only slightly muffled form 
from the near-by corridor. There were 
groans, then a spasmodic kick or two, 

















he Beauty of 
ell- Kept 
au 


HE most conscientious work of the best hair- 

dressers cannot supply gloss, and virility, and 
lasting beauty to hair that does not have daily care 
at home. Brushing your hair is the greatest insurance 
you can place on the beauty of your hair. 








The Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush is scientifically de- 
signed to cultivate the health and beauty of your hair. 
Its selected bristles are set in narrow, straight up-and- 
down rows to give them accuracy in penetrating the 
strands of hair without pulling the hair. They penetrate 
the hair to the roots, stimulating the scalp, but not 
scratching nor irritating it. 


This light, healthful friction starts the activity of 
the secretions that feed the hair, thus keeping it 
young, soft, healthy and beautiful. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush comes in many styles 
and sizes suited to the individual needs of your hair. 
The new Pro-phy-lac-tic Bobet is specially made for 
bobbed hair—in a convenient size for your bag. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brushes can be found at your 
favorite toilet-goods counter. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company, Florence, Mass. 


Washington, D. C., and 
Newport are charmed 
by the poise and beauty 
of the popular young 
debutante who wears her 
hair in this dignified 
manner. The thick, color- 
ful hair is parted a little 
to one side and arranged 
in big, loose waves to 
cover the ears. Brushing 
keeps the hair thick and 
glossy. 





When the bob is “ grow- 
ing out,” there comes a 
time when it cannot be 
waved nor cut. This tal- 
ented young woman 
solves the problem by 
keeping her hair well 
brushed and well washed, 
to give it the light, fluffy 
appearance essential to 
being brushed loosely 
over the ears, and toward 
the back of the ‘neck, 
where it may be caught 
with tiny combs. 





This most naive of bobs 
is worn by one of the 
prettiest of singers and 
dancers, who has found 
the doors of society open- 
ed by reason of her sweet 
manners and_ girlish 
loveliness. Keeping the 
hair shining by daily 
brushing adds to the 
beauty of this bob. 
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Scene from 
"The Chinese Parrot” 
featuring 
Marian Nixon— 

a Universal Star. 
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For every active woman, as well 
as for the Movie actress, FOOT 
SAVER SHOES ideally meet the 


requirements of modern life. 


You'll admire their refined, distinctive 
beauty. And they'll reveal to you the 
lasting satisfaction of correctly designed, 
perfect-fitting footwear. 


Foot Saver’s exclusive, patented features 
support the arch firmly, yet gently—pre- 
vent arch or ligaments of foot from sagging. 
And because Foot Savers balance the 
weight of the body as Nature intended, 
they give you a grace and buoyancy of 
step you have never before experienced. 


If you would enjoy the utmost foot ease— 
if you would have footwear all will ad- 
mire—wear Foot Savers. 


Visit the Foot Saver Store in your town— 
get fitted in one of the clever new models 
—and know for yourself the joy of wear- 
ing “the perfect shoe.” 








THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CoO. 


Makers of the famous J & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
422 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ipsenmaanane 


Handsome Style Book and name of your nearest Foot Saver dealer on request. 


Foot Sc 


“Foot Insurance 


and 


r Shoes 


for the Future” 
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then mutterings, and finally a mounting 
string of oaths as Mr. Blackstone stag- 
gered to his feet and dragged himself away, 
bellowing as he went: “Steward! Stew- 
ard!” 

“Oh!” breathed Etianne. “What do 
you think he is going to do?”’ 

“Report me to the captain.” 

“Then what will happen?” 

“‘T don’t know,” said the stoker truth- 
fully, but with a dejection which was 
blacker than any lie. 

Etianne turned toward him, laid her 
fingers on his grimy arm, and stood for a 
moment plunged in thought. As he looked 
at her hand it seemed to him not a hand at 
all, but some white, small, 
fluttering thing intrinsi- 
cally allied to the animal 
kingdom, perhaps as first 
cousin to a butterfly. It <>‘ 
filled him with violent o° 
commotion and yet 
drained his body of 
strength. As long as it 
touched him in that con- 
fiding though unconscious 
manner, he was a chained 
man. She took it away as 
she came to a decision. 

“As soon as I have bathed your eye I 
shall go to the captain myself and tell him 
exactly what happened.”’ 


“\7OU’LL do nothing of the sort,’”’ said 
Mr. Burlew belligerently. ‘‘Since 

when do you think I’ve needed a slip of a 

body like you to fight my battles?” 

“You talk remarkably well for a work- 
ingman,”’ said Etianne, with a curious 
look at him, “and your French smells 
more of the boulevards than of the ateliers. 
You are furthermore as impudent as a 
street gamin.” 

“TI beg your pardon, miss,” said Mr. 
Burlew, returning quickly to his réle. 

“Were you an artist, by any chance, 
and are you working your way home?” 

‘““No, by shovel and trimmer. I’m a 
stoker and a damned good one.”’ 

“You needn’t be so positive about it. 
Let me bathe your eye quickly, or I'll go 
to the captain first.”’ 

He submitted, and while she dabbed at 
his injured organ of vision, apparently 
still badly inflamed, he talked to her in a 
wheedling tone. 

“It’s this way, miss. If you go to the 
captain before you’re called, things will 
look a lot uglier than they really are. In 
my rough life I have learned that the mo- 
ment you think something is important 
other people begin to think so too. In- 
deed, I have heard a soap-box orator say 
that is the foundation of every religion. 
Well, the opposite is just as true. If you 
persuade others that you look upon a 
matter as a mere trifle, you will surely 
have them agreeing that it is of no ac- 
count.” 

* A philosopher from the furnace room!” 
murmured Etianne. 

“And why not?”’ demanded the stoker. 
“Would I be the first to come out of the 
Third Estate? But I have no intention of 
quarreling with you over politics. The 
simplest way is the best in all things. Let 
your flaéneur go to the captain. I will be 
sent for. If I do not satisfy him you will 
be summoned in your natural turn and can 
tell the truth casually, as I will already 
have told it. Confess that it is a better 
plan than to astonish everybody by driving 
the cart before the horse.” 

“You are right,” said Etianne, “and I 
apologize for some of the things I have 
said to you. Now go.” 


HE gave him her hand and he clung to 
it. “‘Since you have confessed your- 
self in the wrong, you must pay a forfeit.” 
“No,” she stammered in confusion, try- 
ing to free herself. 

“But you have not heard what it is,” 
protested the stoker. “It is this: That 
you will some day teach me a certain 
lesson.” 

“What lesson?” 

“How to kiss the tips of your fingers 
without falling dead with emotion.” 
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The next moment she was alone, staring 
at her extended hand with an odd mixture 
of wrath, chagrin and a tantalizing sense 
of sudden loss. Then she turned, threw up 
her head and started moving nervously up 
and down the short length of the cabin. 
She was slowly filling with rage—not rage 
at the stoker, or Mr. Blackstone or Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney, or the maid Marie 
Robert; but rage at herself, Etianne de la 
Presmontaigne. What right had she to be 
perturbed by the impudence of a working 
man? It was proper that he should carry 
his plume of independence as high as he 
could hold it, but it was all wrong that her 
patrician blood should start to tingling at 
his talk of kissing her 
hand. Ix 


T A FEW minutes after 
four that afternoon, 
when almost the entire 
first-class passenger con- 
tingent was gathered in groups for 
tea and chat, a stewardess sought out 
Etianne and instructed her to follow. 
By two outside gangways she led her 
up to the boat deck and started for- 
ward under difficulties, for a brisk half 
gale was blowing. The woman and 
the girl presented an amusing picture as 
they struggled to keep their skirts down 
with their hands at least to the level of their 
knees. The task was made all the more 
hazardous since, unless they lifted those 
same knees pretty high, they could make 
no progress against the level sweep of the 
wind. Fortunately the deck was aban- 
doned except for themselves. 

“Where are you taking me?” shouted 
Etianne. ‘Is madame up here?” 

Apparently the words were snatched 
from her lips by the gale before they could 
reach the ears of the stewardess, who kept 
on until they entered the sudden calm of 
the region immediately abaft the bridge. 
She knocked on the captain’s door and 
then opened it without waiting for an 
order to enter. She thrust her charge 
before her into the room, followed, closed 
the door again, and stood with her back 
against it. Etianne caught her breath 
with a gasp, but almost instantly recovered 
her poise. 

In the center of the room was placed a 
large square desk, with the captain sitting 
behind it, flanked on either side by the 
mate and the chief engineer. To their 
left, half facing them, Mr. Blackstone was 
seated gingerly on a folding stool. To 
their right, exactly balancing the position 
occupied by Mr. Blackstone, stood her 
stoker, guarded by two of his brawny 
peers. Even in that solemn moment she 
could not help but feel a thrill of exulta- 
tion at the sneering arrogance with which 
he regarded her assailant of the morning. 


“FTSHANK you, stewardess,”’ said the 

captain, ‘‘you may remain.”’ Frown- 
ing judicially he raised his eyes to Etianne’s 
face. ‘‘ Your name, please.”’ 

“Et——” she stammered and stopped 
in confusion, having bitten her tongue. 

“You don’t understand English?’ 
asked the captain, his voice as gentle as he 
could make it. 

“Oh, yes,” said Etianne. “I under- 
stand enough and I beg pardon. But may 
I ask, is it that I am on trial?” 

“No; by no means,” said the captain 
quickly. “‘You are merely an important 
witness.” 

“Ah,” said Etianne. ‘‘My name, 
Monsieur le capitain, is Marie Robert and 
I am lady’s maid to Madame Stephan 
Courtney.” 

“Exactly,” agreed the captain, con- 
sulting a slip of paper in his hand. ‘Now, 
Miss Robert, will you kindly tell us just 
what happened as you left the dining 
saloon this morning.” 

“The person seated on my right,” re- 
plied Etianne readily, “‘followed me with- 
out encouragement, insulted me by saying 
he knew I was nothing but a maid and 
asked me for a kiss. He received instead a 
slap. He caught my wrists and had pinned 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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—Vivacity (Gone 


An evening of good dances... but you’re 
tired with the dancing, the sparkle has 
fled from your eyes. Your mouth is 
weary from laughter, from idle dancing 
chatter. Your face feels really tired. 
How can you relieve this tiredness 
around your eyes, this drawn feeling 
about your mouth, this facial fatigue? 


This Cleansing Ireatment 


relieves 


“facial‘fatique 


By MADAME JEANNETTE pg CORDET 
Beauty Specialist 


UST to kick off your shoes, and sink down on the 

bed ... but that wouldn’t rest your tired face. A little 
gentle rubbing, a very thorough cleansing, will do 
wonders for your face, will relieve Facial Fatigue. 

Pompeian Night Cream smoothed over your face in 
a generous creamy layer is in itself cleansing and restful. 
Follow that by careful manipulation of your drawn facial 
muscles (according to the directions given here) and 
your face will begin to feel refreshed, rested. 

Gently wipe away almost all of the Night Cream... 
leave the merest coating on during the night for nourish- 
ment. In the morning, how clean and gloriously youthful 
your skin feels! No drawn feeling across the bridge of 
your nose ... no tightness around your mouth. Your 
face feels sweetly clean, completely refreshed. 

This soothing away of all traces of weariness from 
your face each time you are tired—after a shopping ex- 
pedition, or an afternoon of sport—this gentle cleansing 
of your skin with Pompeian Night Cream means a fresh 
and youthful face in the years to come. No fagged lines 
to show that you have led a busy life, but a complexion 
that shows intelligent care. 

Pompeian Night Cream has a dual purpose. It is at 
once cleansing and nourishing. Because it is a rather 
heavy cream, it needs to be massaged into the pores. Be- 
cause it is a nourishing cream it needs to be left.on the 
face—a half hour, an hour, all night if you can. Pompeian 
Night Cream cleans the skin and relieves Facial Fatigue. 
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Four areas of your face where Facial Fatigue first shows 


The forehead... Those perpendicular and parallel 

lines in your forehead are worked away by massaging 

in Pompeian Night Cream with swift up-and-down 

strokes, and with slow outward-pulling strokes that 
slide out to the temples and down. 








The eyes... Weariness around the eyes is banished 
by gently massaging Night Cream around and 
around the eye socket—by gently stroking over the lids. 
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The nose and mouth... Take the lines at the 
corners of your mouth and nose away with outward 
strokes that curve far out to the ears. 





The chin and neck... Beginning under the chin, 
stroke upward and outward — this lifts the sagging 
muscles of the chin. To keep the neck column smooth 
and unwrinkled, stroke downward and all around. 
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For a Powder Base 
DAY CREAM 


Pompeian Day Cream prepares your skin for 
a busy day. It is light and disappears instantly 
as it is applied—yet it gives a smooth, cool, 
delicate finish to the skin. A little Pompeian 
Day Cream spread on your face the first thing 
in the morning makes powder dust on evenly 
and stay on all day. Then through the day 
you are relieved from embarrassing face 
shine—from the bother of powdering your 
nose frequently. 

Because Pompeian Day Cream is slightly 
astringent, it also has an enlivening effect on 
the skin. 


Generous free samples will be sent you of both 
Pompeian Night and Day Creams—if you will 
clip and send in the coupon below... 


— Ee 


Pompeian_ 


vA 


ame. 


Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories 
Dept. 600 H, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Kindly send me free sample tubes of Pompeian Night Cream 
for Facial Fatigue, and Pompeian Day Cream for a powder base. 





Night(Cream 


Address. 





| for - facial fatique Ne 


State. 
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White RIT 


takes the color out 
of fabrics like magic 





ry and other things hang forsaken in 
your closet, simply because they’re faded, 
perspiration stained, or out-of-style in color. 
These can all be used again, if only one knows 
the magic secret. 


Of course, if you’ve never used White RIT, you 
think this is not possible. Yet you can utilize 
every discarded dress, stocking, or bit of lingerie. 
White RIT will remove all the faded, dark and 
sombre colors —all the spots —all the stains — 
and it is harmless as boiling water. Then you 
can re-dye them any color you desire. 


_ You can also keep your curtains and drapes charm- 
ingly new and colorful. And, if you have white 
pieces and linens that have become yellowed or 
stained, you can restore them to their original 
snowy-white freshness simply by boiling them 
in White RIT. 7. 
Get this wonder-working White RIT at any 
druggist’s or department store today. Only 15c 
per package. 

For further particulars write 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevcard + + + Chicago, Ill. 





FAST DYES OR TINTS 
Never say Dye’ say RIT 


New 
Improved 
RIT 


Guaranteed to 
fast dye or tint 
all fabrics. 24 
beautiful colors. 
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me to the wall, when the man on my left— 
the one with the black eye—came to my 
assistance, wishing to know in a loud voice 
what the person thought he was doing. 
The person instructed him to get back to 
his coal hole and mind his own business, 
but my rescuer replied as follows: ‘I’m 
going to beat hell out of you first.’”’ 

The mate snickered; the body guard 
muttered in spontaneous chorus, ‘‘Righto, 
and he done it’; the captain thun- 
dered on the desk with his fist with 
unnecessary enthusiasm, meantime shout- 
ing: ‘Order! Order!” He turned to 
Etianne when silence was restored and 
said; ‘‘Where were we? Ah, yes. What I 
mean is, were those the stoker’s exact 
words?” 

“They were, monsieur,’’ asserted Eti- 
anne. “I have only to add that the 
promise was fully kept in the wink of an 
eye, as the saying goes. With two blows, 
apparently slight, hell was extracted from 
the body of the person, and it sank to the 
floor a sodden mass.”” 


HE captain turned to the plaintiff. 

“You have heard the witness, Mr. 
Blackstone. Are there any questions you 
would like to ask?” 

‘All I got to say,” replied Mr. Black- 
stone sullenly. ‘‘is what I said before. I 
paid good money to ride on this boat. I’m 
a passenger, and I was knocked down by a 
stoker. If you are going to stand for that 
sort of thing, I know who won’t and that’s 
me. You wait until 2 

“One moment,” interrupted the cap- 
tain. ‘‘The decision of the court is that 
you are a skunk laboring under a delusion 
of manhood. If you insult another woman 
on this ship you will be put in solitary 
confinement for the remainder of the 
voyage. The prisoner is commended for 
his action and discharged.” 

The stoker with the black eye draped 
himself head and all against the sharp 
wind in a gray bunk blanket and started 
for the door, followed by his two mates. 
One of them paused in front of Mr. Black- 
stone and muttered hoarsely through the 
side of his mouth, “I’ll bet you was the 
guy that plastered Burly Boy’s eye with 
your foot. All I say is, if I can get into 
West Street before you comes sliding down 
the chute from the dock, heaven help the 
totally blind!” 

“Order! Order!” called the captain 
mildly. 

“May I go now?” asked Etianne. 

“Yes, miss, and thank you for your 
valuable assistance.’”’ She and the stew- 
ardess moved to follow in the wake of the 
three stokers and Mr. Blackstone also 
arose. “Not so fast,’’ continued the 
captain. ‘Kindly keep your seat, Mr.— 
er—Blackstone, and give the ladies a fair 
start. Incidentally, I might inform you I 
have no control over the crew once they 
are on land. Consequently I advise you to 
hurry ashore as quickly as possible after 
we dock and send some friend for your 
baggage.” 





TIANNE had hoped to catch up with 

the stoker if only to give him a friendly 
nod of approval, but he and his compan- 
ions had already disappeared when she 
and the stewardess stepped out on deck. 
She went to her cabin and found a steward 
waiting with a summons from her mistress, 
which she hastened to obey. 

‘“Where have you been for the last half 
hour ?”’ she asked sharply. 

Etianne hesitated for a fraction of a 
second before she answered, ‘‘On deck.”’ 

“Which deck?” 

“One of the decks,” replied Etianne. 
“T do not know its name.” 

“You mean you don’t know his name, 
or if you do, you don’t care to tell it. I 
have heard of your goings-on with one of 
the passengers; and all I can say is that 
when a girl slaps one man’s face, it’s be- 
cause there’s another man she wouldn’t 
dream of slapping.” 

“Madame is in error,” said Etianne 
quickly, feeling self-righteous and wronged. 


“So you deny that you had | 
rescuer in your cabin for half an hour this 
morning?”’ To her own surprise and dis- 
may, a wave of color swept over Etianne’s 
face. “There, there, my fine little spit- 
fire,” continued Mrs. Stephan Courtney, 
“your cheeks are more truthful than your 
tongue. But don’t think I’m troubled by 
your amours. All I ask is that they do not 
interfere with my convenience, and that 
from now on you'll leave off posing as a 
pouting saint.” 

“‘T think,” said Etianne slowly, “‘I had 
better give madame notice at once. After 
all, the miseries of being returned to 
France as an undesirable alien cannot be 
greater than the unhappiness of my 
present position.” 


“\H,INDEED!”’ drawled Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney. ‘So youthinkit’s as sim- 
pleasthat,doyou? Whataboutthetrifling 
item of your passage money? Do you 
imagine I’m going to toss that into the 
air? No, sweet, flower. You’re going to 
land with me whether you like it or not.” 
“Only if it is inevitable,’”’ murmured 
Etianne. 

“For heaven’s sake, drop that tragic 
tone!”’ cried Mrs. Stephan Courtney. 
“‘Don’t be inane. A pretty figure you’d 
cut, landing at Cherbourg or Havre with- 
out a sou to bless yourself with and only 
the sailors in the streets for your bankers.”’ 

“T admit it would be terrible,” said 
Etianne in a low voice. ‘I am ready to 
do whatever madame asks.”’ 

When Nicolle came that night for one 
of her clandestine visits she found Etianne 
in a state of depression which was alarm- 
ing even to the unsympathetic advocate 
of hardness in all things. 

‘“What’s happened now ?”’ she asked. 

Etianne told of her last quarrel with her 
mistress and ended up by saying quietly: 
“‘T don’t think I can stand it much longer, 
Nica. I’ve always thought of myself as 
having more than a fair amount of cour- 
age, but this situation requires something 
else, something I haven’t got.” 

“Don’t speak in riddles. What is it that 
you haven’t got?” 

““That’s the trouble; I don’t know what 
it’s called. Insensibility perhaps. I just 
can’t stand not being able to fight back.” 

“But you do fight back.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t. The instant I try I 
find my feet are imprisoned in a bog, 
my hands bound, and my tongue tied. 
Not by her, but by the hopeless fix I’m in. 
I’ve found out one thing, Nica. Unless 
you can threaten you can never fight.” 


“FTAHAT’S true,”’ said Nicolle with an 

appreciative nod, “but let me tell you 
one thing you haven’t found out. Are 
you listening ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Etianne. 

“It’s this,” proceeded Nicolle. ‘ Al- 
most every lady takes some kind of drug. 
Oh, I don’t mean bromides, or veronal, or 
cocaine—not necessarily. I mean, as well, 
excitements to the emotion, like turning on 
love or hate from a spigot. With your lady 
it is a very common kind. She excites 
herself by quarreling with her maids. She 
loves to work off her spleen on you so that 
with all men she can be famous for her soft 
voice and ways. Youarea—what do you 
call it? Avalve—a safety valve to let off 
her extra steam. I like ladies like her. I 
lead them on till their finger nails quiver 
when they look at my eyes and cheeks.” 

“It is horrible,” said Etianne, ‘‘to be 
like that.” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Nicolle. ‘You are 
still young and romantic. But when that 
passes, you and me and madame—all of us 
women—each has to have her special 
drug.” 

“What is yours?” asked Etianne. 

“Mine,” she said finally, “is to throw 
people, things and circumstances into the 
pol au feu and watch them boil. What 
odors come forth if you lift the lid! They 
intoxicate me. I say to myself: ‘Boil! 
Boil! In the end I will make of you a per- 
fect dish.’’’ She threw back her head and 
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Mrs. A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE says 


“This clever mattress construction only 


a genius could devise - - - - 

































































Mrs. -A. J. Drexet BIDDLE 


is a member of one of Philadelphia’s old ex- 

clusive families. She has just returned from an 

extensive tour of the Sahara, Egypt and the 

Orient, and has been visiting her daughter, 

Mrs. T. M. Robertson, at Old Westbury, Long 

Island. Mrs. Biddle is deeply interested in 
music and in religious charities 

















Mrs. BipDLE’s QUAINT OLD-FASHIONED BEDROOM AT GuINEA HoLiow Farm 


Her Simmons Bed is Model No. 1540, with Simmons Spring and the new Simmons Beauty- 
rest Mattress. “A sleeping ensemble unequalled for luxurious comfort,’ Mrs. Biddle says. 














Open for inspection, the Beautyrest reveals its 
clever inner coil construction, extended to the very 
edge. Such square boxed sides! You can sit on 
them—they won't be crushed! And what magic 
buoyancy! What comfort! 


S IM M QO NS Beps-’ SPRINGS’: MATTRESSES 





“AT Guinea Hollow Farm, my daughter’s coun- 

try place at Old Westbury, Long Island,” 
says Mrs. A. J. Drexel Biddle, “‘a sweet old- 
fashioned room is always reserved for me. The 
house is over 200 years old, and the decorations 
are in keeping—from old hooked rugs to antique 
mirrors and prints.” 

But one thing in the room is modern—the bed. 
“For in the country,” Mrs. Biddle says, “one 
longs for rest and comfort. So I asked for a 
Simmons Bed—to assure both.” 


Mrs. Biddle’s bed is fitted with Simmons 
Spring and Simmons Beautyrest Mattress. 


OU know this marvelous Beautyrest Mat- 
tress—brought out a few years ago by the 
Simmons Company, largest makers of Beds, 
Springs and Mattresses in the world. Buoyant 
steel coils are hidden through luxurious up- 
holstering. ‘An inner construction only a genius 


Steichen 


could devise,” Mrs. Biddle aptly declares. “Its 
comfort is incomparable!” 


Welcome now the zew Beautyrest with its new 
improvement by Simmons—a mattress edge that 
can’t be crushed! Always so trim—a boon to the 
fastidious housewife! For now the inner coils 
extend to its very edge. What square boxed 
sidés! And how they last! The little coils hold 
them upstanding so long as the mattress is used. 


“Tts neat appearance,” Mrs. Biddle says, “is 
gratifying to the woman who loves the little 
niceties.” You, too, will like the enduring good 
looks of your luxurious Beautyrest! 


In furniture and department stores you will find this 
greatly improved Beautyrest, $39.50; Rocky Mountain 
Region and West, $41.50. Hair upholstered, $60 to $100. 
Other Simmons Mattresses from $10 up. Springs, $7 to $60. 
Beds, $10 to $60. The name Simmons is plainly marked on 
every piece. The Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. 

“Your Home SHouLtp Come First.” 
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VACUUM CLEANERS 


THE NEW MODEL 10 











30% HIGHER VACUUM ~<« BIGGER AND BETTER BUILT (368 
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laughed at the expression on Etianne’s 
face. ‘“‘Ah,” she cried, “you have the 
young calf look. Cling to romance as long 
as you can, for love, while it lasts, is the 
best of all wines.” 

“T hope that love, if it ever comes to 
me,’’ murmured Etianne, “will last all 
my life.” 

“It is an exceedingly young and ad- 
mirable hope,’”’ remarked Nicolle good- 
naturedly. “I hear your beauty has 
already started men to fighting over you.” 

“Hardly that, Nica. A disgusting per- 
son tried to kiss me, and one of the stok- 
ers knocked him down. That was all.” 

““Perhaps,”’ doubted Nicolle. ‘In any 
case it is an excellent sign.” 

e Why ?”’ 


‘Because it shows you have the strange ' 


thing that men fight over. It is one, 
though it has many names. If it works on 
second-class passengers and stokers it will 
work just as surely on the best quality of 
male in the market.”’ 

“This stoker is a philosopher,” said 
Etianne half absently. 

“Don’t believe it,’’ cried Nicolle, gen- 
uinely alarmed. ‘Listen to me, unborn 
child, while there is still time. A million- 
aire can be anything—a philosopher, a 
tramp, a baker, a candlestick maker, a 
socialist or a wastrel. But a stoker, what- 
ever he thinks or says, can be only a 
stoker.”’ 


HE door flew open and the steward on 

watch thrust in his head. ‘‘Phut!” 
he whispered. ‘‘Madame is coming down 
the long corridor.”’ 

He disappeared as abruptly as he had 
come. Nicolle sprang to her feet and cast 
a swift glance around the cabin. There 
was no possible chance of hiding. She 
stepped into the passageway and without 
the slightest hesitation tried the door of 
the stateroom opposite. It yielded and as 
it opened Etianne, terrified into immo- 
bility, heard a grunt of surprise and im- 
mediately after it a gasp from Nicolle. 

“Oh!” cried Nicolle, not at all loudly, 
however. “I have made a mistake. A 
faintness seizes me. Permit me to sit for 
a moment with my eyes closed.” 

The door shut and as it latched Etianne 
heard the sound of approaching footsteps. 
Before they turned the corner into the 
little passage leading to her cabin she re- 
gained her senses and went swiftly into 
action. First she shut her own door with- 
out a sound and bolted it. Then she 
snapped out the light and started to get 
into bed, but she had no sooner pulled the 
covers down than there was a knock. She 
waited until it sounded again. 

“Who is it and what do you want?” 

“Tt is I, Marie.” 

“You, madame!” cried Etianne. ‘Oh, 
what has happened ?”’ 

“Nothing. Don’t be silly; open the 
door.”” When she had been admitted she 
sat on the stool so lately vacated by Ni- 
colle and stretched her arms lazily. Her 
gorgeous kimono fell away from them and 
opened at the neck as well, displaying 
charms which still moved Etianne to ad- 
miration in spite of the many times she 
had seen them. “I couldn’t sleep,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Stephan Courtney casually, 
“‘so I thought it was a good chance to find 
out what you're up to.” 

“Madame, you are beautiful,’ ex- 
claimed Etianne impulsively. 

“Ts it the first time you’ve noticed it?” 

“TI can say what pleases me here,”’ re- 
plied Etianne with a smile. “It is the 
first time madame has been my guest.” 


“TTJAVING no wine, you offer flattery. 

Excuse my changing the subject, but 
this seat is strangely warm. I hope I didn’t 
really interrupt anything.” 

“Not at all,” fibbed Etianne, almost 
without troubling to think. “‘I was sitting 
there brushing my hair before you came.”’ 

Mrs. Stephan Courtney arose and 
looked around with the deliberate inso- 
lence of the idle rich. She examined every- 
thing in sight except Etianne herself, not 


failing to note Etianne’s nightgown and 
wrapper. 

“Your things are a bit worn, but un- 
usually nice. They look almost as if they 
had not been given to you.” 

“Then they misrepresent themselves,” 
said Etianne after an infinitesimal pause, 
“‘for everything I have was given to me.” 

“T thought you had a trunk, but I see 
only your dressing case.” 

“They do not allow trunks such as mine 
in these cabins,’”’ explained Etianne. “I 
am obliged to go to the baggage room 
daily.” 

“IT see,” said Mrs. Stephan Courtney, 
opening the door. She turned in the pas- 
sageway to look directly at Etianne for 
the first time during the strange inter- 
view. ‘Amuse yourself if you like, but 
don’t forget I’ve learned the way to your 
cabin.” x 


N THE following morning Etianne 

lingered at breakfast by deliberate 
intention. She did it to discipline herself, 
for it had suddenly come over her that she 
was actually looking forward with a thrill 
to another possible chance encounter with 
the irrepressible stoker. All her training 
told her that while her meetings with him 
had been both innocent and excusable, 
there was something wrong when the an- 
ticipation of seeing him again could cause 
the faintest emotional flutter. She was 
ashamed of herself and dallied with her 
food until the dining room was all but de- 
serted. Incidentally, Mr. Blackstone had 
had himself moved to another table. 

She arose finally and tried to feel 
pleased with herself when she found no 
sign of the stoker in the long corridor. 
Empty even of the valet of her first two 
mornings on board, it stretched away in- 
terminably to the barrier where it turned 
at right angles toward the gangway which 
gave access to the first-class accommoda- 
tions. Ordinarily she spent an hour in her 
cabin before going to Mrs. Stephan Court- 
ney, but on this morning she only hesi- 
tated and then went on, thinking she 
might kill time with a brisk walk on one 
of the lower decks. 

She had gone but a short distance when 
her steps began to lag. A great weight 
seemed to be settling on her heart, de- 
pressing her spirits to the point where 
solitude becomes a relief to loneliness. 














Now she longed to be alone in her room 
and turned to go to it. What a fool she 
had been to avoid the stoker, she thought 
as she hurried back. What possible harm 
could have come to her through five min- 
utes’ chat? What importance might he 
not attach to her dodging their morning 
interview? She was surprised to find her 
door wide open and stepped back from its 
threshold with a little gasp as her aston- 
ished eyes beheld the object of her thoughts 
standing before her in a patient attitude. 

“T thought you were never coming,” 
said the stoker before she could gather her 
wits together to speak. ; 

“You have no right to be here,’”’ she 
said in a hurried whisper. ‘‘Please go.” 

“T have the same right I had yester- 
day,”’ he protested in a wronged tone of 
voice. ‘It isn’t quite as sore as it was, but 
that’s your fault.” 

“You mean your eye,” said Etianne, 
studying him more carefully. His appear- 
ance alarmed her, not because he looked 
rougher than usual but because he looked 
much cleaner. She even suspected him of 
having made free with her washbowl and 
soap. “‘In my opinion,’’ she added a little 
breathlessly, ‘“‘your eye is practically 
cured. I ask you to go at once.” 


“In that case good-by,” he said gravely, 
and held out his hand. 

She took it and instantly he spun her 
around like a top. So quickly that she 
actually had not the time to cry out, she 
was whirled against him and found herself 
encircled tightly by his arms. His right 
hand held hers across her breast, while his 
left arm supported her in such a way that 
her head was thrown back. Her face 
turned white as she looked upward di- 
rectly into his eyes. She was neither 
frightened nor furious, but she had a sen- 
sation of watching herself drown. Know- 
ing she was defenseless, she let her body 


sag. 

“Your heart is fluttering like the wings 
of a caught bird,” she heard him say. 
“Even if you tried to scream, I could 
smother the sound with a kiss. But I 
won’t. I say good-by.” 

He let her sink backward to the couch, 
released her, and left the cabin, closing 
the door behind him. For a moment she 
lay completely relaxed; then her eyes 
opened wide and her body began to 
tremble. She drew herself abruptly to a 
sitting position. To feel like this was a 
thousand times worse than if he had kissed 
her. All her pride of race and the sum 
tctal of her self-esteem, struggling for their 
very life, arose in a surge against the mis- 
erable little emotion aroused in her breast 
by a stoker and went down in defeat. She 
twisted her body, threw herself full-length 
on the couch and buried her face in the 
pillow. Her shoulders shook to her sobs. 


ALF an hour later a steward came to 
know why she had not gone to her mis- 
tress. She got up, bathed her face in cold 
water, powdered her nose, and went slowly 
to Mrs. Stephan Courtney’s stateroom. 
She expected asharp reception but did not 
fear it because she knew it was deserved. 
It is always easier to take a merited scold- 
ing than an unmerited one, but quite aside 
from that, her senses and her body were 
numbed by the emotional commotion to 
which they had been subjected. For the 
moment she was immune to further pain. 
To her amazement she found her mistress 
in a conciliatory—almost a sweet—mood. 
“Well, Marie, I suppose I disturbed 
you so much last night that you couldn’t 
get to sleep.” 

“No; it wasn’t that, madame. I am at 
fault, and I am sorry.” 

“It’s all right; I slept late myself. 
Don’t forget that you have to pack this 
afternoon, for they say we’ll get in about 
noon tomorrow.” 

“So soon!” cried Etianne impulsively. 
For some reason she could not immedi- 
ately define, she felt a sinking of her heart. 

“‘Soon!’’ repeated Mrs. Stephan Court- 
ney. “We left Cherbourg on Saturday at 
noon and tomorrow is Friday. That is 
neither soon nor late; it is as it should be.”’ 

“Very well, madame.” 

“You had better pack your own trunk 
this morning, but keep enough things in 
your dressing case to last you a day or 
two.” 

“Why is that necessary?” asked 
Etianne. 

“Oh, just an extra suit,” said Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney casually, ‘‘in case the 
trunks are delayed. You never can tell 
nowadays when they’ll be delivered.” 


N THE next morning Etianne did not 
linger at breakfast. Shestopped lying 

to herself and admitted that whether the 
desire was proper or improper she wished 
very much to see the stoker once more be- 
fore she left the ship. She did not know 
just what she would say to him, but she 


wished at least the chance to throw him a: 


gay smile. It would truly have shocked 
her to know that this impulse was none 
other than that which impels the eternal 
huntress to shoot a last rankling dart into 
escaping prey. 

But, as it turned out, Etianne was not 
to have the chance. When she entered 
the corridor it had already become a 
runway for a steady and interminable 
stream of trunks descending from the re- 
gions of the first-class staterooms. Even 
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She Won First 











Prize with Her 


Harmonica! 


(@} ALL the girls—and all the 
boys, too!—in the great city 
of New York, last year, she was 
pronounced the best. A beautiful 
solid gold medal was her reward! 


Any girl can easily become a real 
musician on this attractive “minia- 
ture orchestra”—which so many 
young ladies are taking up in the 
best schools and colleges all over 
the country. 


All you need is a Hohner har- 
monica, our free instruction book, 
and a little practice—and, first thing 
you know, you'll be having all your 
friends marvel at the way you play! 


The harmonica is the easiest, surest, pleas- 
antest introduction to musical appreciation 
and performance. It forms part of the music 
curriculum in public and private schools of 
numerous cities —and has been enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed by leaders of thought as an 
important factor in musical education. 


The NEW 
Way to 
Learn 







A special Orthophonic Victor 
Record (No. 20377) “How 
to Play the Harmonica” is 
now available for those who 

wish to learn by listening to the living voice of the in- 
structor, and following the notes as they are sounded 
on his harmonica. Illustrated instruction sheet also in- 
cluded. Reverse side reproduces “Old Black Joe” as 
rendered on harmonica with piano accompaniment. 
At all dealers’ selling Victor Records......complete 75c. 


FREE Instruction Book 


a Anyone can learn to play 


the harmonica by following 
the clear, simple, illustrated 
instructions given in our 
booklet ‘How to Play the 
Harmonica.”” Free at your 
dealer’s—or write to 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 
Dept. 500 
114 East 16th Street 
New York 
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HAT happens when you 
take off your most becom- 
ing hat? Are you less pretty... 
just as pretty ... or prettier? 
It all depends on your hair! 
Your hair can shine and make 
your eyes shine. It can be soft 
and flattering. It can make you 
prettier. Here are 2 Packer 
Liquid Shampoos to make your 
hair lovelier—to make it fluffy, 
sparkling with life and lustre: 
1. Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo, a 
new golden liquid of olive oil, 
cocoanut oil, soothing glycerine. 
It lathers in an instant, rinses in 
a twinkling! 


rhs) 


. Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo, a 
i dark-amber liquid that contains 
the soothing benefits of olive and 
cocoanut oils and—in addition— 
healthful pine tar, without the 
tar odor. 
In each bottle, all the knowl- 
edge gained in 55 years’ experi- 


‘Now o 


Box 85, G. 


PACKER 


Quick to lather . . . Quick to rinse 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Inc., Dept. 7-H 
3. P.O., New York, .N. Y. 
I enclose 10c (stamps or coin). 





When you take off your hat... 
less...or more charm’? 


ence in making shampoos—55 
years of consultation with phy- 
sicians. In each bottle—safe 
cleansing, hair loveliness, hair 
health. These two shampoos 
are gently cleansing for dry hair. 
So quick and safe, you can use 
them on oily hair as often as 
you wish—every 4 or 5 days if 
need be. With Packer’s you can 
keep your hair always fluffy, 
soft, entrancing. Packer’s can 
help it to make you prettier! 





PACKER’S TAR SOAP — Practically every 
medical work on the hair recommends pine tar 
soap in the treatment of dandruff and certain 
other skin troubles requiring special care. And 
so skin specialists prescribe Packer’s Tar Soap 
as the most effective nice way to give your scalp 
the benefits of pine tar. Each cake now in an 
individual metal soap box. 


Send roc for Sample and Manual! 


For 10c (stamps or coin) we will send you enough 
Packer’s Shampoo (either Olive Oil or Pine Tar— 
please indicate which) for two treatments, and a 
copy of our new Manual, “The Care of the Hair.” 
This profusely illustrated 28-page book has re- 
cently been re-edited to present the most modern 
scientific thought on the care of the hair. It con- 
tains dozens of authoritative suggestions for 
making your hair healthier and lovelier. Fill in 
the coupon, clip and mail today. 


Si ham POOS 
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Please send me 
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your Manual and sample of the type of Packer’s 
Shampoo I have checked: 


0 Olive Oil O Pine Tar 
(If you wish samples of both types, send 20 cents) 


PACKERS | 
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Address 
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City 


State 
To insure correct mailing PRINT name and address 
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the sturdy stoker could not have stemmed 
that flood, and it was all she could do to 
slip by into the passage leading to her 
room. Yesterday she had found him 
there, but instinct told her he was too dia- 
bolically clever to follow his victorious 
farewell with an attempt at childish repe- 
tition. She reached the threshold and was 
just about to step across it when she was ar- 
rested by a feeling that her cabin was 
not empty. She looked through the crack 
at the hinges of the half-open door and 
saw Mrs. Stephan Courtney leaning over 
the dressing case lying open in the berth. 
Instantly Etianne bristled into a sprig of 
the Presmontaigne family tree and thrust 
open the door. 

“T trust I am not disturbing madame,” 
she said coldly, but with flashing eyes. 

“Not at all,” replied Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney, straightening slowly. ‘‘In fact, 
I was getting a little impatient waiting for 
you.” 

“And amusing yourself in the mean- 
time with my private affairs,’ said 
Etianne. 


+ ARIE, don’t be silly,’’ said her mis- 

tress pleasantly. .““We can’t possi- 
bly quarrel this morning. Try me some 
other time.”’ 

“Perhaps madame would explain,”’ per- 
sisted Etianne. 

“Nothing could be easier. I couldn’t 
find a steward free to bring you a message, 
so I came myself to show you that I’m up 
and dressed. I want to go over your decla- 
ration with you and tell you just what you 
must say to the immigration authorities. 

‘‘But the bag,” said Etianne, 
still unyielding. 

“Oh, that!’ cried Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney. ‘‘ Why, 
you silly child, it was 
open and I merely 
wished to make sure 
you’re taking enough 
things with you in case 
your trunk is delayed. 
Really, Marie, you have 
the most difficult disposi- 
tion of any maid I’ve ever 
known. Let me see your 
declaration. You kept a copy, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, madame,” replied Etianne, pla- 
cated at last and filled with wonder at her 
mistress’ amazing good humor. ‘“‘I am 
sorry I was so suspicious.” 

“‘Suspicious is a strange word for you to 
use to me,” said Mrs. Stephan Courtney 
with a laugh. ‘Of what could you suspect 
me? Robbery?” 

“Nothing more than curiosity, of 
course,” said Etianne. 

She got out the copy of her declaration 
and, sitting side by side, they went over it 
together. Mrs. Stephan Courtney called 
her attention to certain clauses in the 
immigration laws, drilled her as to the 
proper answers, and then got up to leave. 

“‘T won’t need you until the moment of 
landing. In fact, you had better come to 
me on the pier only when you have 
cleared your bag and trunk. I’m sure 
you'll have no difficulty if you follow the 
instructions I’ve given you.” 


HE had been gone but a moment when 

Nicolle appeared suddenly at the open 
door, holding her finger erect across her 
lips as a signal for silence. “‘Sh-h-h!’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Why on earth was that cat 
prowling around here?” 

“‘She was quite nice for once in her life,” 
said Etianne. ‘‘She just wanted to tell me 
what to say to the authorities and that I 
was free to do what I please until I meet 
her on the pier.” 

“Indeed! And was that all?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“‘T heard you going for her as no maid is 
expected ever to talk to her lady. I hid 
behind a trunk, but I couldn’t make out 
what it was all about.” 

“Only that I caught her going through 
the things in my bag,”’ explained Etianne. 
“It made me furious.”’ 

“Why? Did you think she would take 
anything ?”’ 






“‘Of course not,”’ said Etianne, “‘but it | 


made me angry just the same.”’ 

“Did she muss things up?” asked 
Nicolle, going to the bag, which was still 
lying open. “Let’s see.’”’ She passed deft 
fingers under the carefully folded articles 
of Etianne’s simple wardrobe, doubled 
them back, and then replaced them hur- 
riedly. At a last move she pressed down 
the suit which was laid on top of the other 
things to keep it from wrinkling. 

“Why, Nicolle!” cried Etianne under 
her breath but almost laughing, ‘your 
hands are trembling I’ve never seen you 
nervous before. You’d better run; _per- 
haps madame might come back.” 


“‘N7OU are right,” said Nicolle, unusu- 
ally grave. ‘It would be foolish for us 
to be caught together at the last moment. 
I shall undoubtedly see you on the pier as 
we have the same initial, and the luggage 
of both of us will be put under the letter 
R. But we will not appear to talk, hein?”’ 
“Oh, when shall I see you!”’ exclaimed 
Etianne, terrified by the thought that 
within a few hours she would be alone, 
except for the doubtful companionship of 
Mrs. Stephan Courtney, in a vast and 
strange city. 

“Insist on having one full afternoon 
and evening of each week off,’’ instructed 
Nicolle. ‘‘Fight for it from the start and 
never give it up once you have gained 
your point. Avoid the telephone. As 
soon as you know which is your day, drop 
me a note to General Delivery at Thirty- 
third Street. General Delivery means 
our Poste Restante. I shall use the same 

address for you.” 

She went out swiftly without 
saying good-by and im- 
mediately there was si- 
lence, for she was one of 
those rare people who 
can walk soundlessly 
without appearing to 
try. Etianne debated 
whether to leave her 
bag open for the sake of 
her clothes or lock it for 
the sake of her ease of 
mind. A voice calling that 
the ship was slowing down to 
take on the pilot decided her. She 
locked the bag and hurried to the deck. 
Barring the few moments required to have 
her papers examined and passed, she re- 
mained spellbound at the rail until the huge 
liner was safely docked. Only the sight of 
a mass of passengers, milling impatiently 
at the head of the gangway, brought her 
out of the trance inspired by the famous 

sky line of New York. 


HE rushed down to her cabin, too ex- 

cited even to think of the stoker, caught 
up her bag and hurried to get in line for the 
shore. A steward tried to relieve her of her 
burden, but she clung to it, defeating him 
with a gush of frenzied French. Once on 
the pier, she had no difficulty in finding 
the letter R, but her trunk had not yet 
come down. Nicolle had been more for- 
tunate; she already had her baggage as- 
sembled, but refrained from having it 
inspected until Etianne was also ready. 

“It gives a chance to talk,” she ex- 
plained. “If I had my things inspected at 
once I would have to leave you here and 
go to my lady.”’ 

““Ah, Nica,”’ said Etianne, ‘‘ whatever 
you may say, I know you have a kind 
heart.” 

“Mon Dieu, mon Dieu!’’ groaned Ni- 
colle. ‘‘I thought I had knocked that soft 
stuff out of you. I use my heart to pump 
blood with and nothing else. Look. Isn’t 
that your trunk?” 

“Yes. Where are they taking it?” 

Nicolle dashed out, caught the dock hand 
by the sleeve and ordered him to deposit 
Etianne’s trunk next her own. Then she 
took the lead to the desk and presented 
both their slips at once. 

“Are you together?” asked the official. 

““Yes,”’ said Nicolle, giving him one of 
the dazzling smiles she used as freely as 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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Are you thoughtlessly wiping away 
the natural loveliness of your skin? 


; OW many of us are guilty of this sin 
; against beauty! Wiping away, little by 
| little, the precious bloom of youth! Uncon- 
sciously rubbing dirt into our skins—over 


e] 


and over—day after day! 


No longer need you thus imperil your nat- 
ural loveliness. For no longer is there any 
| reason for using dirty powder puffs, because 
Gainsborough has developed a marvelously 
soft new texture that requires no “breaking 
in”—that, when new, holds powder better 
than old, well softened puffs. 


Gainsborough now offers the new DAIN- 
TIES at 10 cents. So low in price that any 
woman can afford to change puffs as often as 
she wishes! 
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Now, then, you may enjoy always a fresh 
puff—a puff holding powder perfectly, yet as 
dainty, as immaculate as your handkerchief. 
With no thought of expense, you may revel 
in that extravagance in powder puffs which so 
often means economy in complexions. 
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For utility, Gainsborough recommends to 





This is how an ordinary powder puff—retailing 
at the same price as a Gainsborough LUXURY 
of equal size—looks when magnified four times. 


you these new 1o-cent DAINTIES. Wholly 
beyond comparison with any puffs you have 
ever seen at so low a price! Sizes for dress- 
ing table, bag, and purse—in beautiful pastel 
shades. Protect your complexion by buying a 
number at a time and changing every few days! 


For women of especially delicate complexions 
—the limited few who must practice the most 
extreme care—Gainsborough has created 
LUXURIES. Exquisitely soft, with a beau- 
tiful silken sheen, they provide the final touch 
of loveliness in powder puffs—truly caressing 
skins that ordinary puffs might injure. 
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According to size, LUXURIES are priced 


at 15 to 35 cts. in velour; 15 to 50 cts. in wool. 





Unretouched photograph, magnified four times, 
of a Gainsborough puff retailing at the same price 
as the ordinary puff shown beside it. 





To the naked eye, the two powder puffs pictured above are of apparently equal quality. The micro- 
scope, however, reveals a vast difference. Even when magnified, the Gainsborough at the right retains 
its fleecy softness. Note, in contrast, the coarse harshness of the other puff! Thus you see why ordi- 
nary puffs must be used over and over again before they become softened enough to hold filmy powder. 
And why, in using them—soiled and grimy—you rub dirt into your delicate skin. Safeguard your 
beauty with a clean Gainsborough! 


s$orT AS THE CARESS OF A ROSE 


INSDOVOUSLI 


POWDER PUFFS 


Dainties 10 -Leururies 151 03.54 
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**“YOUR HOME 
SHOULD COME 
FIRST’’ 
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DAVENPORT BED 
SUITE No. 1754 


OCCASIONAL CHAIR 
No. 315 





Why pay for an idle bedroom? 


Here as extra sleepin ig space at no extra cost 


There are times when a spare bedroom is a godsend. 
But there are many who consider it poor economy 
to have a spare room that remains idle most of 
the time. For these people a handsome Kroehler 
Davenport Bed is the happy solution. 

During the daytime it is just what it seems:— 
beautiful furniture of latest style—most charming 
colors—and deep, luxurious comfort. 

But when extra sleeping accommodations are 
needed it becomes the ‘‘spare’’ bedroom—at no 
extra co. In thousands of homes it is used every 
night, saving the rent of an extra room. 

One simple easy motion transforms the Kroehler 
into a full-size bed. Springs are pliant, yielding, 
restful. Bedclothes are all in place. In the morn- 
ing it is just as easily returned to davenport form. 


Hidden Qualities 


Like all Kroehler-made furniture the davenport bed 
is built to last, inside as well as outside. The frame 


is of selected, kiln-dried hardwood, strongly braced, 
glued, doweled and corner blocked. Not merely soft 
wood nailed together. 

Resilient, non-sagging seat springs are of heavy, 
high-carbon wire of Premier quality, interlocked 
with a spring steel understructure. Far Stronger than 
the usual webbing. Filling is of sterilized flax fiber, 
best moss and felted cotton. Seat cushions are filled 
with patented yielding coil springs—thickly padded 
with clean, white, felted cotton. The folding bed- 





frame is all-steel, fitted with sagless cable fabric and 
helical springs. Ample room is provided for a re- 
movable mattress and bedclothing. 

Yet, because of tremendous production, econom- 
ical purchasing, scientific manufacturing and skilled 
craftsmen, the prices of this handsome, up-to-date 
furniture are surprisingly moderate. 


Moderate prices 


The nearest Kroehler dealer will show you our latest period and 


’ overstuffed designs. Also, a wide variety of fine quality coverings in 


silk damask, tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo, Baker velours, jac- 
quard velours, linen frieze and moquette, leather or Chase leather- 
wove. He will gladly arrange convenient terms if you desire. 

Upon request we will gladly send the name of a dealer near you and 
a free copy of our new book, ‘Enjoyable Living Rooms."’ Address 


Krognter Mra. Co., Chicago, IIl., or Stratford, Ont. 


“ “ “ 


Faéfories at: Kankakee, Ill.; Bradley, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Cleveland, Ohio. Canadian Faétory: Stratford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER Davenport Bed 


DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE « « « 





LOOK FOR THIS KROEHLER NAME PLATE 
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others spend their loose change. ‘‘ We are 
friends of girlhood, but she speaks little 
English.” 

He assigned an inspector to attend 
to them both, and within five minutes 
the man had prodded negligently into 
Etianne’s trunk, dipped his fingers into 
the four corners of her bag and told her 
she could close and lock them. He affixed 
to each the small square stamp which 
iooks so insignificant and yet seems to 
shout, ‘‘Welcome to our country!’’ Then 
he turned to .Nicolle’s baggage and re- 
peated the process. 

As he was about to finish she whispered 
to Etianne: “‘Run to your lady now. I 
see mine coming, and it is just as well she 
should not find us together.” 


AI 


TIANNE hurried to join Mrs. Stephan 

Courtney, and no sooner had the in- 
spector turned his back than 
Nicolle placed her own bag be- 
side Etianne’s trunk. She then 
took up Etianne’s dressing case 
and was holding it when 
Mrs. Smith came along 
accompanied by two 
porters and a dock hand 
with a truckload of heavy 
luggage. ‘‘Oh, madame,” 
cried Nicolle, ‘‘how 
quickly you are through. I hurried as 
much as possible thinking I might assist 
madame, but you are cleverer than I.” 

“You know perfectly well that certain 
authorities always give instructions that 
I have special attention,” explained Mrs. 
Smith. ‘All my baggage was passed while 
we were coming up the bay. Are you 
ready, Nicolle?” 

‘“‘But yes, madame. This is my trunk, 
and I like to carry my own bag.” 

“Very well.” 

She nodded to the porters who laid 
down their various loads and lifted Ni- 
colle’s trunk to the top of the heap on the 
truck. They then proceeded to the street, 
where all the luggage, including Mrs. 
Smith and her maid, were packed into a 
fleet of three taxicabs. Up to and includ- 
ing the moment of feeing the men, the 
relations between the two women seemed 
exceptionally amicable. They both occu- 
pied the same cab at the tail end of the 
procession and for a while were taken up 
with watching those in front. But pres- 
ently Mrs. Smith said something and 
Nicolle said something else. What these 
things were does not matter. What mat- 
ters is that inside ten minutes mistress 
and maid were engaged in a quarrel of 
such unprecedented violence that when 
they arrived at the Smith residence Mrs. 
Smith was actually livid with fury. 


“CS TAY inthis cab,’’she almost screamed. 
“‘Go where you like, but never into 
my house. I would rather go back to wash- 
ing my own dishes for the rest of my life 
than put up with your insolence.” 
‘“Madame can please herself,’’ shouted 
Nicolle, also red in the face and with eyes 
blazing. “‘She can wash dishes and floors 


and her own culottes for all I care. But I 


want my pay, and I want it at once. If I 
don’t get it now, before madame attempts 
to leave this cab, I shall scream louder and 
yet louder. I shall say I am being robbed 
and when the policeman comes I’ll throw 
myself in his arms and sob.” 

“Pay!” groaned Mrs. Smith. ‘You 
ungrateful snake, didn’t I pay your pas- 
sage to Europe and back ?”’ 

“Snake! She called me a snake!” 
screamed Nicolle. 

“Stop that!” cried Mrs. Smith, opening 
her reticule. ‘‘Take the money. It is 
cheap to get rid of you at any price.” 

A quarter of an hour later Nicolle was 
at the Grand Central Station. She bought 
a ticket to Albany and checked her trunk 
to that destination. Then she tipped the 
redcap who had attended her and dis- 
missed him. Then she tore the ticket as 
well as the baggage check into minute 
particles, soaked them in a paper water 







cup, crumpled up the cup and threw it 
away. Then she plunged into the maze 
of the Subway, carrying Etianne’s dressing 
case with her. 

In the meantime Etianne was accumu- 
lating sensations at a pace which left her 
dazed. She had, in a measure, prepared 
herself for the skyscrapers, the huge 
piers, the crowds and the noises, but she 
might just as well have spared herself the 
trouble, for such external matters were 
promptly blotted out of her consciousness 
the minute she reached Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney’s side. That lady was not alone. 
She was accompanied by a nonchalant 
person, extremely well turned out and 
generally good to look upon except for the 
skillfully dressed vestiges of a black eye. 

“Have you finished with the customs 
already, Marie?” asked her mistress with 
a touch of eagerness. 

Etianne did not answer at once because 
she was for the moment incapable of 
speech. Her gaze was fixed unbelievingly 
on her lost stoker. There was 
no mistaking that face. The 
quirk of its lips, the sparkling 
impudence of its one good eye 
and the belligerent lift of 
its chin were things not 
easily forgotten. She felt 
a cold tremor pass up and 
down her spine. What 
was this man? A spy, 
commercializing the 
training he had gained in the war? A so- 
ciety body guard? A lady’s paid accom- 
panist? Oh, what did it matter? One 
thing was sure: He was an intrinsic liar 
and impostor. 


RS. STEPHAN COURTNEY ’S voice 

cut through Etianne’s absorption. 
“You mustn’t mind her, Curt. She’s an 
excellent maid in the bedroom, but an un- 
tamed little savage out of it. Answer my 
question at once, Marie. Have youcleared 
the customs?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Then we can go. Show your trunk to 
this expressman, but we’ll take our hand 
luggage in the car.”’ She turned to Mr. 
Burlew. ‘‘Can’t I give you a lift?” 

“Thanks awfully, but my things are 
already piled into some taxi,” drawled 
the ex-stoker, placidly giving Etianne 
stare for stare. 

“Let Celestin look after them and come 
along with us,” pleaded Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney in a low, soft tone quite strange 
to Etianne’s ears. ‘“‘The chauffeur can 
take you anywhere you want to go as 
soon as he’s dropped us and our bags.”’ 

Burlew hesitated as if waiting for some 
sort of signal from Etianne herself, and he 
got it. Her blazing eyes said ‘Don’t you 
dare accept!”’ as clearly as if she had 
shouted. Such spirit in a mere lady’s maid 
stirred his curiosity almost as much as it 
amused him. In his native vernacular, he 
said to himself, ‘How does she get like 
that?”” Then he turned to Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney and said aloud: “That’s very 
nice of you, Estelle. I’ll come along.” 


HE familiar way in which he used 

the Christian name enraged Etianne. 
Whatever the relations between him and 
her mistress, there could be no excuse for a 
person of one class so addressing a person 
of another in public. She hated him almost 
as much as she hated Mrs. Stephan Court- 
ney. They were vile, and it made some- 
thing within her shrivel to be near them. 
What made things worse was the realiza- 
tion that she was powerless to escape at 
once. Nevertheless, on their way to pick 
up her trunk and bag, she was already 
making up her mind to take some desper- 
ate step rather than to stay on in her 
present distasteful employment. 

When she came to the letter R in the 
second-class division she noticed first that 
Nicolle was safely out of the way. She 
then spied her trunk and took a check for 
it from the expressman. As he removed it 
her eyes fell on Nicolle’s bag. Recognition 
did not come immediately; she knew it 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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Sound Sleep, Madam! 


and new vitality 
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“Here is the natural way to 
get it. ... recommended by 


over 20,000 doctors” 


Try a 3-day test of this 
new Swiss food-drink 


To go to bed and sleep. Long, luxurious, restful 
sleep—awakening in the morning gloriously 
refreshed. This delightful experience can now 
be yours. 

Modern science has found a natural way (a way 
without drugs) to instant, restful sleep that 
quickly restores your tired mind and body. 
Morning finds you a new woman. You are fresh, 
clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks and 
spirit. You have energy to carry you through 
the day and the evening’s social activities. 
That is the experience of most Ovaltine users. 
The 3-day test we offer here will show you. We 
urge you to make this test. It is worth while. 


Why Ovaltine brings restoring sleep 
First—It digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. 

Seconp—It supplies your system with certain 
health-building essentials which are often miss- 
ing from your daily fare. One cup of Ovaltine 
has actually more food value than 12 cups of 
beef extract. 

Tuirp—Ovaltine has the unusual power of 














sound, restoring sleep in a natural way. And as 
you sleep the quick assimilation of nourishment 
is also restoring to the entire body. Thus you 
gather newstrength and energy for thenextday. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful, pure food-drink. It 
contains no drugs. It is the special food prop- 
erties of Ovaltine—and absolutely nothing else— 
that bring its wonderful results and popular- 
ity. It has been used in Switzerland for 30 
years and is now in universal use in England and 


her colonies. During the great war Ovaltine was , 


served as a standard ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today it is used in hundreds of 
hospitals. More than 20,000 doctors recom- 
mend it. Not only for sleeplessness, but be- 
cause of its special dietetic properties, they also 
recommend it for nerve-strain, malnutrition, 
backward children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulation. It’s 
truly a “pick-up” drink. 





digesting 4 to 5 times its own 
weight of other foods you eat. 
Hence digestion goes on speed- 
ily and efficiently. As a result 
frayed nerves are soothed 
because digestive unrest, the 
main cause of sleeplessness, is 
overcome. 

This is why, when taken at 
night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 


QVALTINE 


Builds Body, 
© 1927, T.W. Co. Brain and Nerves 















* I used to go to bed at night dreading it because I 
- couldn't sleep. Now I go to bed with a smile know- 
' ing that a-full night’s rest is awaiting me. Allow 
_ me to express my gratitude in behalf of your most 
-. wonderful preparation. 

3 Mae MoCeMioter, 


Centerville, S. 


Send for 3-day test 





Now more than 20,000 doctors 
recommend Ovaltine 








| troubled with insom- 


A 3-day test 

All druggists sell Ovaltine in 
four sizes for home use. Or 
they can mix it for you at the 
soda fountain. But to let you 
try it we will send a 3-day in- 
troductory package for 10 
cents, to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Just send in the 
coupon with 10 cents. 





Sickness left me in a 
very nervous state, 


nia. About a week ago 

I started to take Oval- 

tine and have had 

wonderful rest. 

Mrs. Ernest Shornhill, 
Columbus, Ohio 

















THE WANDER Company, Dept. H-2 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


I enclose 10 cénts to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 





Name. 





Street 





One package te a person 
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Your Husband’s Breakfast 


from the Standpoint of “Big Business” 
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According to foremost editors, educators and business heads of today 


















70% of the day’s important work falls in 4 
morning hours, nation-wide investigations 


in offices, schools and even the home reveal 






That is why the world’s dietetic urge now is to watch your break- 
fast; to start days with food that “stands by” you through the 
morning and thus protect the most important hours of your day. 

















Florence Barnhisel, Y. W. C. A. 
dietician in St. Louis, says: “Seldom 
does a morning grouch survive 
a hot cereal and milk breakfast.” 





Containing 16% protein, food’s 
great muscle builder; 65% car- 
bohydrate, its great energy ele- 
ment, and being amply active in 
the important vitamine, and pro- 
viding the laxative “bulk” mod- 
ern diet calls for, this rich food 
protects the vitally important 
working hours of your day. Food 
that “stands by” you through the 
morning, 


75% of the average mother’s heaviest 
duties fall during the four morning hours, 
according to recent investigations by 
leading magazines. Thus the importance 
of a proper “hot breakfast” is apparent. 


HAT what people are depends 

chiefly on how well they meet 
their morning’s work is an accepted 
fact in modern business. 


And that how well they meet that 
work depends largely on what they 
eat for breakfast is another. 

That is because between 65% and 75% of the day’s 
important work, it is now known, falls in four short 
morning hours. A condition, according to commercial 
statistics, and to such experts as Senator Oscar H. 
Morris, of the Association of Commerce, and the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. C. Hell- 
mann, advertising director of A. B. Kirschbaum Co., 
great Philadelphia clothing manufacturers, and scores 
of others, applying to nearly every important corpora- 


Check up on yourself, on 
your children’s school work, 
on your husband’s work 
and you'll note how true 
this is. Inadequate break- 
fasts are too costly a mis- 
take to indulge—in common 
fairness. 


Try a week — note then 


new morning energy 
R. Boynton Rogers, prominent Chicago insur- 
ance man, says that the heavy majority, per- 
haps 75%, of the day’s work is done by noon. 


Do as millions are doing—start every 
day with Quaker. Do this for your 
own sake and your children’s. Note 
the difference in your 
mornings. 





To feel right mornings, you must have well-balanced, 
complete food. For that is needed to carry you through 
till luncheon. You must have food that is appetite 
enticing. For food that attracts is easiest to digest. 


tion, department store and business in America. 
* * * 

Study successful pegple and you'll find the type 
that teems with morning energy. Study failures, and 
almost invariably you'll find morning listlessness 
characteristic. 

Statistics in this field are amazing. The day’s work 
in schools and colleges, such as Princeton, Yale, Har- 
vard, the State Universities and some 2,000 grade 
schools in America was recently found to 
fall almost eighty per cent in the morning! 


Get Quick Quaker, 
which cooks in 2% to 5 
minutes (as fast as plain 
toast) or the regular 
Quaker Oats you have 
always known. Both have 
the rich and wonderful 
Quaker flavor no other 
oats, in all the world, can 
boast. Your grocer has 
both kinds, 


Quaker Oats —Food that stands by you 


For that reason Quaker Oats and milk—an almost 
perfect food—is being urged internationally by leading 
authorities both of Europe and America. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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was not her own dressing case, but it was 
only after she had looked around and seen 
there was scarcely another piece of lug- 
gage left unclaimed that she began to 
realize what must have happened. Un- 
doubtedly Nicolle had taken the wrong 
vag by mistake. 

She said nothing as she picked up the 
one that was left, but as she straightened 
she caught sight of Mrs. Stephan Court- 
ney’s face. It had turned deathly white. 
Not a word was spoken, however, until the 
three were settled in the limousine with 
tianne in one of the small drop seats, but 
the moment the car had left the immediate 
vicinity of the docks Mrs. Stephan Court- 
ney leaned forward and laid an astonish- 
ingly strong grip on Etianne’s arm. 

“Is that your bag, or isn’t it?” she 
whispered hoarsely. 

“No, madame,” said Etianne, strug- 
gling to free her arm. Instinctively she 
felt the approach of an impending ca- 
tastrophe as she added: “Nicolle must 
have taken mine by mistake and left this 
in its place.” 


" ICOLLE!” cried Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney wildly. Shesank backward 
and fainted dead away. 

“For the love of Michael!” gasped 
Burlew, totally at a loss. “What’s hap- 
pened ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” replied Etianne, “‘ex- 
cept that madame has fainted.” 

“‘But what was there to faint about?” 

“T am surprised that you should ask, 
since it is you who appears 
to be her confidant.” 

“That is the way it hap- 
pens to look to you,”’ said 
Burlew coolly. “‘What do 
you do when they faint ?”’ 

“Nothing, said Etianne 
unfeelingly. “She is not 
dead.” 

“You say it as if you 
wish she were.” 

“How I say’ it is none 
of your business,”’ replied 
Etianne quickly. ‘‘I’m 
glad to have the chance to 
tell you that to me you’re 
nothing but a stoker pa- 
rading in a gentleman’s 
clothing. I’ll thank you to 
keep your tongue to your- 
self. If it is to be my busi- 
ness to open the door to you after others 
have gone, I assure you I ‘shall never do 
it twice.” 

“You are an impertinent young girl,”’ 
remarked Mr. Burlew, “impertinent, but 
lovely.” 

“What has she been saying?” mur- 
mured Mrs. Stephan Courtney weakly. 
She stirred, put her hand to her forehead, 
drew herself slowly erect in the seat by the 
aid of the side strap, and stared vaguely at 
Burlew, then at Etianne and finally at the 
bag in Etianne’s lap. ‘‘Oh!” she cried. 
“‘T remember.” 

‘What do you remember ?”’ asked Bur- 
lew sharply. He paused, and as she only 
frowned in answer, he added presently: 
“If you don’t mind, Estelle, I’d like to get 
out and take a taxi.” 

“No!” exclaimed Mrs. Stephan Court- 
ney hurriedly. “‘I need you, Curt. Some- 
thing terrible has happened.” 


“TY THINK madame exaggerates,”’ inter- 

posed Etianne. “It will be easy to 
send the chauffeur to Mrs. Smeet’s house 
to exchange this bag for mine. It isa mat- 
ter of only a few minutes.” 

“You think so, do you?” said Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney, casting her maid a 
venomous glance. ‘You ought to be 
thrashed. You ought to be hung up by the 
thumbs and whipped. You're a careless 
and dishonest servant.” 

“White Christmas!” gasped Burlew. 
“‘Signal your driver to stop, Estelle. I’ve 
had enough of this.” 

With her eyes still on Etianne, Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney caught up the speaking 
tube. 





“Don’t you doit,” said Etianne quickly, 
emphatically. “If your male companion 
leaves the car I go also. Only a coward 
would leave me alone with you in your 
present temper.” 

“What!” cried Burlew. “Have you 
got hysterics too? I’m in the wrong boat, 
mademoiselle, but I want to swim ashore 
alone, if you don’t mind.” 

“Monsieur need not fear that he would 
‘have me around his neck, for whichever 
way he went I would go the other. I may 
not have friends or money, but at least I 
have legs to walk with and hands that are 
willing to work. I’m through with being 
a coward. Nevertheless, I would rather 
die in the streets than be alone with ma- 
dame.” 


“\7OU think she would really have you 

hung up by the thumbs and the rest 
of it?’”’ asked Burlew curiously, but with 
an amused smile. 

“Monsieur is a big fool if he thinks I 
fear only what madame might do to me,”’ 
she informed him. ‘‘I am more afraid of 
what I might do to her in some moment 
of despair.” 

“T never heard such language off the 
stage,’ said Burlew impatiently. ‘“‘What 
the devil is all the fuss about, Estelle? 
You started this. Come clean, or I’m 
through.” 

““There’s one too many pairs of ears in 
the car for me to tell you the whole truth, 
Curt,’”’ replied Mrs. Stephan Courtney. 
She had had time entirely to regain her 
composure and now spoke in the modu- 
lated tones which he so much admired. 
“T’m in a nastier mix-up 
than you think,”’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and I beg you 
not to leave me until I can 
tell you about it.” 

““Excuse me, madame,”’ 
said Etianne with a quick 
and very becoming flush, 
“but I will gladly ride out- 
side with the driver. In 
fact, I would much prefer 
" 

“T have no doubt you 
would,” replied her mis- 
tress coolly. “I am be- 
ginning to think you would 
welcome the chance to cut 
and run.” 

‘“What does that 
mean?”’ asked Etianne 
angrily. 

““Never mind. I’m not going to quarrel 
with you at present, my dear, however 
much it might please you.” 

“It never pleases me to quarrel with 
madame. I do not know what she means.” 


RS. STEPHAN COURTNEY leaned 
forward and fastened her eyes on the 
young girl’s telltale face. “‘I suppose you 
would be willing to swear you don’t know 
why Nicolle took your bag instead of her 
own.” 

“Of course I know!” cried Etianne. 
“Tt was a mistake—it could be nothing 
else.”’ 

“You are lying,’’ said her mistress. 

“‘She is not,” interposed Burlew. ‘The 
girl is telling the truth as far as she knows 
it.” 

“That would make it all the worse,” 
said Mrs. Stephan Courtney. Again she 
addressed Etianne: ‘“‘Was your bag 
locked ?”’ 

“Yes, madame.” 

‘‘What would you say if I were to offer 
you your freedom and five thousand 
dollars—that is a little over a hundred 
thousand francs, you know—in exchange 
for your bag with the lock still intact?” 

“I would say that madame is mad.” 

“Indeed. Well, I make the offer in the 
presence of Mr. Burlew. I will give you 
five thousand dollars and ask no ques- 
tions.” 

“Drive me at once to Mrs. Smeet’s 
house,” cried Etianne. ‘Madame shall 
have her wish, but she need pay me 
nothing.” 


(Concluded in the September Home Journal) 
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Ss /p rinkles like 


Cooling Balm 


on mowt warm bodtes 

















Protection against prickly heat, 


soothing comfort through the long hot days, 


with this gentle powder-lubricant 


ABIES restless in hot, sultry weath- 
er... tiny, perspiring skin-folds 
that rub, grow moist, chafe . . . prickly 
rash that torments tender flesh—now, 
more than any other time during the 
year, women can judge the cooling com- 
fort of this marvelous baby powder— 
Johnson’s. 

It’s really a cream in powder form. 
Johnson’s Baby and Toilet Powder lu- 
bricates the skin, covers it with a pro- 
tecting veil of powder, so that there is 
no friction and hence no irritation or 
chafing. More, because this powder is 
so cotton-soft, it is a super-absorbent 
of moisture. No matter what the tem- 
perature, this fragrant powder helps 
keep baby cool, fresh. Fluffy, flaky, 
pure—its effect on the skin is lotion-like 
—healing and caressing. 





Make this 
simple hand test 


Rub your palms to- 
gether briskly and no- 
tice how the skin grows 
warm and moist. Re- 
peat the motion, using 
Johnson’s Baby and 
Toilet Powder. There 
is no friction, no en- 
suing warmth. 














Johnson’s has for its base Italian talc 
chosen because its tiny particles are so 
round, so soft, so fluffy. It is blended 
with a boracic compound and faint, 
clean-smelling scents. Because of its 
fine texture it cannot clog the pores. It 
only protects. 


After his bath, every time diapers 
are changed, cover the tender skin- 
folds with a generous sprinkling of 
Johnson’s Baby and Toilet Powder. 

Now, while your baby’s body is per- 
fect, without a flaw or blemish, give him 
care that will keep him always beauti- 
ful. (The square-sided can is conven- 
iently tucked into a hand-satchel on an 
outing to the seashore or mountains.) 


( NEW BRUNSWICK 


f 


NEW JERSEY 





First, give your baby his 
daily bath with Johnson’s 
Baby Soap. Then sprinkle 
his body freely with John- 
son’s Baby and Toilet Pow- 
der. Finally, relieve rough- 
ness, rash, or any skin dis- 
order with Johnson’s Baby 


Cream. 











Set 








YOUR DEO G Cis Fis nore than a merchant 
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Rose color, in its most happy phases, may accomplish charming, friendly effects of color in room interiors. 


mIOSE color, in its most happy phases, 
and in various combinations, may ac- 
fia) complish such charming and friendly 

*%| effects of color in room interiors that 

a4] it is more than worth while to learn 
how to make the most of it. For 
‘| when its use is understood, rose may 
= ==! be combined distinctively with such 
contrasting hues as peacock blue, apple, jade or leaf green, 
deep crushed turquoise, old gold and other colors. And 
those of us who have been wont to think of rose as an 
anzmic color scathingly termed pink, are sure to be surprised 
at the wealth of possibilities contained in the decorative 
combination of rose tones with other suitable and entranc- 
ing hues. 

I always think of rose as a happy color. Deep rich tones 
of it are lovely in cretonne, no matter how characterful the 
piece may be, and fitted by its dark background for use in 
important rooms. Warm coppery tones of rose lighten and 
brighten many a too somber scheme if used in some such 
fabric as velvet, mohair, damask, brocade or taffeta. Deli- 
cate traceries of strawberry rose on palest cream may accent 
smart wall papers; rose-colored glazed chintzes and toiles de 
Jouy may furnish effective contrast with woodwork of pale 
old green; furniture may be painted in a rose tone called 
ashes of roses, and any furniture of contrasting tone may be 
accented by rose-hued flowers; almost any bowl may be filled 
with tawny roses, peonies, or snapdragons of yellowish pink. 

Rose color is chiefly valuable in decoration when used in 
its off tones for purposes of contrast, and when combined 
with one or more unrelated though harmonious colors. When 
properly used it is a splendid “mixer.” And it is equally at 
home in the formal or the informal scheme. But rose color 
should never be used to accomplish the “pretty ”’ pink room 
intended to be so delightfully girlish, nor the oppressive and 
overcolored old-rose living room, dining room or bedroom of 
bygone days. For these were the misuses of rose in the past 
which make it necessary now to define the new place of rose 
color in the finer phases of up-to-date decoration. 











cA Bedroom Founded on Rose (olor 


NE of the most charming bedrooms I know is founded on 
the color rose. The furniture is painted a rich and some- 
what dark peacock green, with accenting panels of soft ivory, 
decorated lightly with shadowy rose-colored flowers. The 
beds are counterpaned in rich deep rose almost merging into 
a crushed strawberry, anc made of a crisp-looking demi- 
glazed chintz practically patternless, in that the tiny dots of 
white which lighten it are not discernible a few feet away. 
This same crushed strawberry chintz is used to flounce the 


ones Of ‘ROSE 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 


dressing table; the triplicate-mirrored dressing case set on 
top is painted peacock green to match the furniture; the 
stool in front of the rose-colored flounce is painted peacock 
green too. Over deep ivory-colored glass curtains, which 
carry out the ivory panel trimmings on the furniture, a black- 
grounded glazed chintz has been selected for the window side 
drapes. This material shows much rose and blue green, and 
is trimmed at the edge with tiny double ruffles of the crushed- 
strawberry color. .The valances are of black with brilliant 
trimmings of strawberry rose and peacock green. 

In the planning of any color scheme, it will be found that 
monotony will be avoided by making an effort for variety in 
the distribution of the colors. So instead of the desk being 
chosen in peacock green to match the rest of the furniture, 
it was selected in black lacquer with a strawberry-rose in- 
terior almost merging into a Chinese red, though having a 
pinker quality. The little chair used with this desk was of 
peacock green. Then, in the matter of the treatment of the 
two upholstered chairs of French-peasant derivation, there 
was found another chance for varying the distribution of 
these same colors. For one chair was framed in peacock 
green with upholsteries of black and deep rose; the other 
had upholsteries of peacock green, with all visible wood 
painted in strawberry color. Thus did this pleasant harmony 
of four decoratively blended tones proceed—rich deep rose 
and peacock green, creamy ivory and black, used in such 
various quantities and tones and combinations against a 
wall background of warm cream color, and with a floor 
background of taupe laid with harmonious hooked rugs, that 
it could be realized easily how important was the use of rose 
as a decoratively cheering leaven without which the scheme 
could not exist at all. 

I have described this bedroom quite fully in order to 
analyze the rdle rose color may play in planning the color 
scheme of any room in which its use is desired. Rose color, 
however, may be used in the decoration of very different 
rooms, it may be used with many other colors, and it may 
be varied in tone’and intensity to meet individual needs. 

In avery formal room, possibly a drawing-room or a music 
room, or a glorified living room that might partake of both, 
rose color might be found as one of the major colors of the 
silk damask window draperies. This would be a yellowish 
deep rose color, neither heavy nor pale. Against plain pale 
walls, it could be combined with soft green in the further 





scheming of the room whose major furniture might be 
old mahogany. Perhaps a couple of Hepplewhite chairs 
might have seats of soft rose; perhaps a high-backed 
upholstered Chippendale chair might be covered in old 
leaf-green velvet; a Duncan Phyfe sofa might be cov- 
ered in a medium tone of taupe frieze; a Queen Anne 
wing chair might be covered in a deep. jade-green 
brocade; a Louis XV bergére chair in a coppery-rose 
flat mohair; the floor might be accented by small figured 
Oriental rugs in which deep rose predominates. And orna- 
ments and details might incorporate enough of rich coppery 
rose to bind the scheme together, and enough of green. 
An entrance hall that would glorify any house and promise 
well for the loveliness of the reoms beyond could be schemed 
around an Adam commode, semicircular in shape, done in 
old pink—a delightful grayed ashes of roses. A Greek me- 
dallion in black and white, the hint of a vine motif in black 
for accent, would allow this piece to form the inspiration for 
the addition of two Adam chairs in black, with seats covered 
in neutral sea green or old coral pink; and a floor of large 
black and ivory blocks. Austere walls might be enhanced 
by girandole wall lights in the French style with prisms, and 
an eighteenth-century Italian mirror with an old gilt frame. 


Impromptu Living Room 


UT how about the impromptu little living room of some 
cozy country cottage? I saw one once which was en- 
trancing with its woodwork of peacock blue, its ivory water- 
tinted plain walls, its Jap crépe window curtains of deep sunset 
pink, and its few pieces of old mahogany combined shame- 
lessly with some nicely shaped makeshift pieces that had 
been enameled black. With colorful braided rag rugs, much 
brassware finely shined, a huge hearth that was really used, 
and a row of deep pink geraniums on a casement window 
sill, this room gave another lesson in the cheerful use of rose 
tones in decoration. 

And then I can remember a lovely dining room. It was 
quite formal, considering its daring—formal in its use of 
Sheraton mahogany, its Sheffield plate, its plain white Adam 
china, its faultless embroidered linens. But truly daring 
in its employment of pale Nile-green paneled walls and bril- 
liant window hangings of cherry-rose glazed chintz, bird 
patterned. Such a tiny room it was, but completely indi- 
vidual and charming, due to its gorgeous color scheme. 

Used properly, there is no more decorative color than rose. 
But to get its full effect, it must be used uniquely; it must 
be used in response to a true flair for color; it must be com- 
bined ravishingly with other hues in much the same fashion 
it is found in the old-time bouquet, or in the mass of vari- 
colored blooms just culled from the garden. 
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Help Flim Get the Most 
out of His Rest Hours 


ONIGHT he is under your care. No matter how hard his day has 
oe been—how weary he comes home—your part is to help him forget his 


ch-backed Sime troubles, so that he will gain new energy for the tasks of tomorrow. 


ogy old ii That Comfy Rest Hour which means so much to you, is just as effec- 
 COv- : 


tive to restore his tired nerves and flagging spirits. With his weary feet 
reveling in a pair of restful Comfys, you will quickly see that tired look 
disappear from his eyes and a smile of contentment brighten up his face. 
For it is true, for men as well as women, the quickest and surest way to 
rest the entire body is to rest the feet. 


Should guests drop in, there’s little need to change. The two-toned 
Everett, shown in the illustration, is but one of many new Daniel Green 
models, which are as smart in appearance as street shoes, yet as comfort- 
able as felt. If you haven’t seen the Comfy line lately, in addition to the 


if in black : familiar felts, you will be especially interested in the new leather styles for 
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Built Like 
the Finer Street Shoes 


The old idea that slippers cannot be made to 
wear and hold their shape like finer street shoes 
has been entirely disproved by Daniel Green. 
In addition to their famous comfort features, 
developed exclusively in our own factory, genuine 
Comfy slippers are made with the same expert 
craftsmanship, the same exacting choice of the 
finest materials, and. with the same exclusive 
processes used in making the finer turned-sole 
street shoes for which you pay $12 and up. 


men, with heels and soft soles, or the new satin and leather styles for 
women. Atall the better shops and department stores where the words 
“just as good” are never used. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. MAIN STREET DOLGEVILLE, N.Y. 


45 Years of Making Fine Slippers for Men, Women and Children 


Daniel Green 
. Comfy slippers 


Look for this famous trade mark, or 
the name of Daniel Green on the slip- 
pers you buy. Daniel Green styles are 
widely copied in appearance, but never 
in quality or workmanship. Any repu- 
table dealercansupply youwith genuine 
Comfys. If he offers a substitute, it is 
simply to make a larger profit. 


a¢ Slippers 





¢ 
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‘Lf you love me~ 
help me to live™ 


Babies cannot say that. But that uncertain, broken, 
quavering cry tells its own story. Those plaintive, 
pleading sobs send that message straight to every 
mother’s heart. 


Flies tease and torture babies—sicken them— 
make their little bodies writhe with burning agony. 
Three hundred thousand little tots die each year. 
More of them when flies are most active. 


If you love these precious children—help them 
to hours of happiness and health. 
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Fly-Tox Kills Flies and Mosquitoes 


Brings Health, Cleanliness, and 
a Wonderful Summer Comfor 


RY FLY-TOX. Begin in the attic and send its clean- 
ly, fragrant spray into kitchen, dining room, sleeping 
chambers—every room in the house—behind the 
draperies, into corners and crevices. 


That certainly will give you a new gratifying sense of immac- 
ulate cleanliness. There is comfort and pride in Just knowing 
that you have eliminated the dirt and the danger of insect 
contamination. 

Take FLY-TOX with you to camp—and on your motor 
trip. FLY-TOX tents and sleeping rooms. Keep FLY-TOX 
at hand in the kitchen. FLY-TOX the garbage. That kills 
midges and flies. FLY-TOX open plumbing and places where 
ants or other insects may hide. 














FLY-TOX kills flies. It is marvelously easy to use. With 
the new FLY-TOX sprayer the increased atomization quickens 
its effectiveness. Though it is harmless to humans, FLY-TOX 
is sure death to flies, mosquitoes and similar insects. 


FLY-TOX is Fragrant 


Throughout the world, FLY-TOX is regarded as the simplest 
yet most effective destroyer of flies, mosquitoes and similar 
insects. FLY-TOX is used everywhere. Particularly in those 
homes where life is lived pleasantly amid modest luxuries. 
There the cleanly fragrance of FLY-TOX is recognized as a 
convincing symbol of cleanliness and purity. There FLY-TOX 
is used daily in summer—often in every room in the house. 
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Sczentists Declare Both Biting and Suching 
Flies Poison Food --. Carry Bacilli Twelve 
Miles ... Transmit Forty Different Diseases. 


OMETIMSES ict is difficult to face the facts. They offend 

our finer sensibilities. It is only when we realize 
their vital importance that we courageously seek 
the truth. 


For our own safety, for the health of our family, for the 
public good, we must know that flies are persistent carriers 
of disease—enemies of mankind—bacteria-laden vandals. 
This is true of both kinds of common flies that invade 
the home—the biting fly and the sucking fly. Their hairy 
legs drip with filthy muck. The drool their mouth exudes 
is seeping with sickness and dread disease. 


(1) Flies have caused more deaths than all wars from the beginning 
of time. Uninterrupted, the progeny ofa pair of flies in a single season 
totals millions. They will deposit their eggs in any kind of feces, in 
decaying garbage, and in rotting flesh. 


When breeding in flesh, the larva absorbs numerous types of bac- 


teria, including protozoa or parasitic worms and their eggs. Instead of 


dying when absorbed or taken into the fly’s alimentary canal, these 
germs thrive. 


(2) Cao, the Italian investigator, reports that some of these bacteria 
actually multiply within the fly’s alimentary canal. He declares that 
when retained within the fly, these bacteria may survive the second 
generation. Contact with the fly means contact with poison. 


The fly that visits our houses is attracted by the food or various 
human secretions. Flies are especially keen for unhealed wounds upon 
the bodies of humans or animals. They bite or suck at the wounds and 
imbibe pus and other exudations. They attack a baby’s eyes and lips. 


The biting fly perforates the skin, easily injects the germs of disease 
into the human body. The slight exudation of blood from the fl 
bite becomes quickly contaminated with germs from the fly. If a sca 
forms over the fly bite, the dry incrustation seals the wound. That 
forces the quae into the blood stream and distributes disease through 
the body. Though an infection of this kind may only result in light 


fevers and minor illnesses, it is possible for flies to transmit the germs 
of forty different diseases into the human body in that way. 


Feeding upon the feces and sputum of sick people, the biting fly may 
poison an open wound just by contact with its hairy, germ-moist feet 
or mouth. Today it is known that the sucking fly may contaminate 
foods and infect wounds by contact just as cnrely as the biting fly. 
They breed in filth and th | on filth, become alive with bacteria. 


(3) And they can carry those germs at least twelve miles right to 
your very door, into your kitchen, upon your food. Typhoid fever 
is often transmitted that way. 


(4) The mosquito injects a thinning liquid into human blood. It 
poisons the blood, but thins itso hecansuck it up through his finetube. 


(5) Whenevera flyalightsandremainsa few seconds it hasleft amark. 
It may be a deposit of feces or what entomologists call a‘‘vomit spot’. 
Some scientists are of the opinion that the “‘vomit spot’’ of the fly is 


principally to melt sugar or thin liquids, that they may be more easily \ 


swallowed. The same method is used by mosquitoes. 


Unquestionably there are hundreds of thousands of sick- 
nesses from the infection of foods by flies. Every year or 
two there are epidemics of diseases like infantile paralysis 
that cripple children—sometimes permanently. Doctors 
declare that the seeds of these germs are sown by the fly. A 
national health magazine estimates that each year in the 
United States fortythousanddeathsaredirectly caused byflies. 


But it is possible to kill flies, to rid every home of this 
danger. FLY-TOX kills flies with marvelous ease and cer- 
tainty. Contact with its stainless, cleanly, fragrant spray is 
certain death to flies, mosquitoes, and other disease carry- 
ing insects. 

FLY-TOX is the scientific insecticide eet sed at MEeLton 
Instrrute oF INpustRIAL Resgarcu by Rex Fellowship. 


The low price makes it possible for every home to be 
free of insect taint—to be fresh, pure, immaculately clean. 





Hatr Pint 50c « Pint 75c + Quart $1.25 « GALLON $4.00 . Gallons in glass jugs are especially suitable for 


hotels, restaurants, summer camps, institutions 








The Rex Companies: The Toledo Rex Spray Co., Toledo, Ohio ; The Rex Company, Kansas City, Mo.; The Rex Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd., Brighton, Ont.; California Rex Spray Co., Benicia, Calif., and Wenatchee Rex Spray Co., Wenatchee, Wash. 


1. Major W. A. Reasoner, U.S. A. M..C. 2. Graham-Smith, G. S. 1912 Report to Medical Officer. 3. W. Dwight Pierce, Lectures on Army 
Sanitation, 1918. 4. Maurer, 1925 V. T. P. A. 5. L. O. Howard, Chief Bureau of Entomology, and F. L. Bishopp, U. S. D. A. No. 1408, F. B. 
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This beautiful Mohawk rug 
is No. 6005C. A _ Luxor 
Seamless Worsted Wilton. 
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THE RUG YOU WANT 1S MOHAWK 


The distinguished interior decora- 
tors, W. & J. Sloane, will aid you 
in the choosing of rugs adapted to 
your home. Rug plates in colors 
and forms for submitting a floor 
plan of your rooms, sent without 
charge. Write Mohawk Dept., 
W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Nature’s richest hues wrought in tonal harmonies for every cultured taste. 


“ bs “ 


Age-old symbolism translated into the exquisite symmetry of modern design. 


Sturdy wools from far-flung pastures, spun and woven into lasting fabric by 
long-apprenticed craftsmanship. 


“ “ “« 


Wide range of weaves for every particular need » * » each scientifically adapted 
for its appointed purpose. 


“ “ “ 


_VALUE IN EVERY INCH OF IT» + » VIGOR IN EVERY LINE 


WOVEN 


Send for this fas- 

- cinating Color 
Harmony Chart By Hazel 
Adler. Work out for yourself 
many pleasing combinations 
of color for your walls, drap- 
eries and rugs. Mailed free. 


MOHAWK RUCS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Amsterdam, VY 
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SFtelps for Flome Decorators 


You will find here some representative problems in home decorating which have perplexed 

our readers, together with Miss Seal’s solution for remedying matters. These are printed 

with the hope that they may help other home makers who may have some such prob- 
lems of their own which need solving. 


Furniture fora Ghild of Seven 


My dear Ethel Davis Seal: I want to fur- 
nish a room for my little daughter, who is 
seven years old. Do you advise children’s 
furniture, or “real” furniture? I should 
like the room to be of a sort that would please 


a child. J. H. W. 


T IS quite all right to start with juvenile 

furniture when the child is a mere baby, 
if you can afford this temporary luxury, 
for there will be a number of years during 
which this furniture will give infinite 
pleasure to the youngster. But in a sur- 
prisingly short time your seven-year-old 
girl will look with scorn on her child-size 
furniture, and it would be more sensible 
now to choose furniture of adult propor- 
tions. 

You have a choice of two plans for fur- 
nishing your little girl’s room. One is to 
buy inexpensive pieces of nice lines with 
a view to painting them. In this case, 
choose a bed, chest of drawers with a de- 
tached wall mirror, a gateleg table, a little 
droplid desk, a Windsor chair—all in the 
unfinished wood. Paint these pieces old 
blue. Get a wicker chair and paint it 
yellow and cushion it in blue. Paper the 
walls in cream color with blue sprigs; at 
the windows, over glass curtains of tied- 
back ruffled white marquisette, hang side 
drapes and Dutch valance of blue, white 
and yellow English print. Make a ruffled 
bedspread and pillow throw of this ma- 
terial, and make rag rugs of brilliant blue 
and yellow for the floor. Any other suit- 
able colors could be substituted for those 
used in this scheme. 

The second plan is to invest in just the 
essential pieces of worthwhile furniture 
which may be considered a lifetime pur- 
chase, and which may be added to from 
time to time. Consider maple or mahogany 
in Early American style. Probably your 
daughter will use this furniture the rest of 
her life—in your home till she is married, 
and in the major bedroom or the guest 
bedroom after she has a house of her own. 
So don’t feel that it is extravagant to get 
such furniture for a child, if you can 
afford it. 


What to Buy in ©retonnes 


My dear Ethel Davis Seal: Will you 
please tell me what types of cretonnes are 
suitable for use in the living portions of the 
house, and how do you find them? You men- 
tion such lovely ones, and yet so many I see 
displayed in the shops have no style at all! 

P. A. M. 


INCE so many very stunning cretonnes 

are being made, the problem of finding 
them resolves itself into a thorough and 
indefatigable search. The stock of most 
stores is continually changing, and what 
you won’t find one week, you may find 
the next. Since stocks grow stale in the 
best of shops, visit as many as you can; 
also remember that some shops handle a 
more decorative line than others. Keep 


up your search, and if you have not con- 
tented yourself with second best, even- 
tually you will find cretonnes which are 
decorative enough to supply character 
and real beauty to your rooms. 

In choosing cretonne for use in the living 
portions of the house, character is the first 
consideration. You should avoid any de- 
sign or coloring that suggests the bed- 
rooms; and you should avoid unbalanced, 
speckly designs. Decide on the local 
color you feel you can use to advantage 
in your room—blue, green, yellow, brown, 
red, orange, mulberry, and so on. De- 
termine to be satisfied only by the more 
decorative interpretations of the chosen 
color: Off blues, such as old blue and 
peacock blue; smart greens, such as pea- 
cock green, gray green, jade green; lovely 
browns, suchas cinnamon, tobacco, taupe; 
yellows such as Chinese yellow, lemon, old 
gold; reds approximating crushed straw- 
berry or dull orange-henna, and often 
found more successfully in the design than 
in the background; oranges leaning to- 
ward yellow, rust, or flame—they should 
be extremely dull if used in large quanti- 
ties; lavenders that are weighty and dull, 
such as wisteria and mulberry. 

Search for a cretonne having either a 
richly colored background of the chosen 
hue, enhanced by a bird-and-flower design 
making use of the brigher complementary 
colors, or else hunt for a cretonne that is 
somewhat neutral as to background, such 
as gray, putty, black, and decorated with 
a well-covered design showing a very pre- 
dominant use of the desired room color. 


Halfway Measures for Gheer 


My dear Ethel Davis Seal: I want to 
plan for a litile breakfast nook in a room 
that is dark, but which I cannot afford to 
redecorate just now. For this breakfast 
nook I have a drop-leaf table and some old 
kitchen chairs, and I thought that by paint- 
ing these effectively in some way I might 
thereby distract attention from the brown 
woodwork and whitewashed walls that will 
have to serve for the present. Since this room 
faces the north, can you suggest some way of 
draping the windows which will supply the 
cheerfulness of color that the room surely 
needs ? READER. 


OUR room would be brightened up re- 

markably if you would hang curtains 
of lemon yellow at your windows. Owing to 
the simple character of the room, I should 
suggest calico as a suitable fabric, showing 
a lemon-yellow ground and a tiny all-over 
design in which there might be a hint of 
orange. Make these curtains with a 
Dutch valance. 

If you need glass curtains also, these 
could be of pale orange-dyed cheesecloth. 
Paint your table a soft rich orange, and 
your chairs lemon yeilow. 

For your table you can make runners of 
the calico to match your curtains. On the 
table, and on each window sill, you might 
place a small brown bean pot of orange- 
colored flowers. 











delightful relief 


from that tired feeling 


FY pigs you are tired from work or from play—after 
a day down town or a tour of the shops, an after- 
noon of tennis or of golf—you can recover the snap and 
sparkle of early morning by taking a warm bath in which 
Baking Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) has been dissolved. 


You probably now have pure Bicarbonate of Soda in 
your home—Arm & Hammer Baking Soda, a standby in 
the kitchen for three generations, zs Bicarbonate of Soda 
in its purest form, exceeding the U. S. P. Standards. 


To enjoy a delightful and refreshing bath, dissolve half a 
pound to one pound of Arm & Hammer Baking Soda (Bicar- 
bonate of Soda) in a tub of water as warm as can be borne 


comfortably. 


A thorough Bicarbonate of Soda bath will 


bring you new life—get a package of Arm & Hammer Baking 
Soda at your grocer’s today. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CoO., Inc. 


Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda is also an 
effective dentifrice, a 
relief for indigestion, 
helpful in combating 
colds, a first aid for 
burns and sunburn; 
it bas 


uses 


80 Maiden Lane 





New York 


Iif 





FREE—fill in coupon and mail today 








Church & Dwight Co., Inc. (E) ' 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 

Please send me valuable Free Booklet on 
Baking Soda as a Household Remedy—also 


send me for the children a Free Set of Thirty 
Beautifully Colored Bird Cards. 


Name 





Street 





City. State 
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NO YW/RINE LE S 
in skirts when you protect them this way 


Summer clothes are so much 
harder to take care of . . . to 
keep fresh and smooth and 
new-looking. Try this easy 
way! See how much pressing it 
saves, and how well-groomed 
you look, even after pepe of 
sitting. 

Choose a Hickory protective 
garment for wear with each 
summer outfit. The panel or 
section of light-weight rubber 
keeps body warmth from 
reaching the fabric of your 
skirt and prevents deep creases 
and mussy wrinkles. A special 
help under pleated skirts, and 
with sheer fabrics that need 
shadow-proofing as well as 
wrinkle-protection. 


See how light and easy, how well designed 
and well made these garments really are. 
Look over the various styles in Hickory pro- 
tectors, now, at your favorite store. And see 
the Hickory Sanitary Belts and Aprons, too. 
If you do not find Hickory products, write, 
. mentioning your dealer’s name. Address, 
Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1193 West Congress 
Street, Chicago 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO ey YORK LOS ANGELES TARONTO 


HICKORY 


_ Personal ‘Necessities 








Hickory Shadow Skirt 


A light little step-in pettiskirt of cool lin- 
gerie fabric with a lower back panel of fine 
rubber.Shadow-proofs andwrinkle-proofs 
—especially helpful under sheer summer 
dresses. In flesh or white, as low as $1. 





Hickory Step-Ins 
areagreat protection, too. Wear them un- 
der your knickers this summer. This style 
in cool mesh and light rubber is shaped to 
fit—no bulk. In medium or large sizes, 
flesh only, $1. Others as low as 50c. 





Hickory Bloomers 


An all-enclosing garment offering most 
complete protection. Light-weight rubber 
and deep mesh top for cool comfort. Neat 
tailored fit. Medium or large size, flesh 
color only, $1. Others as low as 50c, 
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Gray Dawns Luck 


(Continued from Page 17) 


hips she made a shrewd guess at the reason 
for the dog’s wild behavior. But the mas- 
ter, with masculine logic, pointed out to 
her that this slash must be the mark of one 
of the various whip slashes wherewith the 
woodsman had said Vershenin tried to 
stave off Dawn’s onslaught. 

“The longer Dawn lives,’’ complained 
the master, ‘the less anyone knows what 
he is going to do next. But when it comes 
to flying at people who are minding their 
own business, on the highway ——”’ 

“He didn’t!”’ denied the mistress. “I 
don’t know what started it. But I do 
know Dawn. Somehow or other it was 
Mr. Vershenin’s own fault.” 


HE master wrote immediately to Ver- 
shenin, apologizing for his dog’s action 
and offering, of course, to pay any reason- 
able damages. Vershenin did not reply. 
But ten days 
later came a 


wanted to buy and to convert into a 
chicken run for his Buff Orpingtons. 

In front was the highroad. Directly 
across it the master could see a corner of 
the Vershenin farm, not far from the gate- 
way. Here on the level sward were hud- 
dled some forty-odd Buff Orpington fowls, 
sunning themselves. In the midst of the 
straggling flock of chickens sprawled Sun- 
nybank Gray Dawn. 

He lay. there majestically, very much 
at his ease, paying no attention to the 
Orpingtons. At sight of the master he 
wagged his tail. At a sharp command he 
got up and trotted across the road. 

“It’s the craziest thing he’s done yet,” 
reported the master as he told his wife of 
the occurrence. ‘“‘With a house and a 
veranda and forty acres of ground to lie 
on here at The Place, why must he travel 
a quarter mile to Vershenin’s, to take a nap 
on the land of 
the only man in 





brief note to The vt Passaic County 
Place, which the that we aren’t 
master read on good terms 
aloud to his wife: Keepsakes with? That’s 

My dear Sir: Dawn all over! 
Regretfully I am By M D Nothing he does 
compelled to y INWLADGE JJREW has any sense in 


warn you that I 
shall be obliged 
to resort to legal 
measures to pro- 
tect my property 
and myself from 
your predatory 
gray collie, unless 
you can keep him 
off of my land. 
He chases my 
chickens every 
day; and doubt- 
less he will kill 
some of them if 
he is not kept at 
home. Hespends 
much time on my 
premises, lying be cold, 
near my gates. As 
you know, he at- 
tacked me, sav- 
agely, once 
before. I believe 
he is waiting a 
chance to do so 
again as I passin 
and out. Before 
going to law with 
a neighbor, I am 
giving you this 
chance to abate 
the menace and 


away 


night, 


true? 


had gone? 


I feel yet 


bling gray 


annoyance. turned away, 
; Through blurring tears I see. 
LACK jawed, I could forget 


the master 
read and reread 
the note. 





O YOU suppose that if I put 
The violets you gave to me that 


Laid them in fragrant dust away 
from sight, 
Took down your picture, too— 
Then could I say, 
“I have forgotten all!” 


Could I be sure, whenever we 
would meet, 
That to your sudden smile I could 


And laugh the careless laugh of 
love grown old— 
Then part, and passing on 


Along the street, 
Could I be glad to know that you 


Such foolish symbols! Strange that 
The spell of violets, now crum- 


And your stil face, half-coolly 


If you had never given these to me. 


agg 

“Everything 
he does has 
sense in it,”’ de- 
nied the mis- 
tress. ‘‘Only 
| sometimes we 
| humans don’t 
have the sense 
eo ee to know it. 

EXT day a 
former 

schoolmate of 
the master’s 
telephoned from 
New York ask- 
| ing if it would 
be convenient to 
have him run 
out to luncheon. 
He was in New 
York for only a 
day or so—hav- 
ing come on from 
Washington on 
business —and 
he wanted to 
break the busi- 
ness trip by a 
few hours at his 
old friend’s 
home. 

Tevvis had 
once been a fre- 








“It’s absurd!” 
cried the mis- 
tress. ‘“‘Dawn never chased a chicken in 
his life. As for his lying in wait for Mr. 
Vershenin like a hyena—that’s still sillier.” 

“Most things about Dawn are ‘still 
sillier,’’’ answered the master. “‘ Anyhow 
I give the man credit for writing as he did. 
You'll notice he doesn’t threaten to shoot 
the dog. That’s what the average irate 
neighbor would threaten. From my slight 
experience with Vershenin, I can’t under- 
stand why he didn’t try to kill Dawn. 
Anyhow we’re up against it. Where is 
Gray Dawn, by the way?” 

**He was in here a little while ago,”’ said 
the mistress. ‘‘He can’t have gone far. 
He kept trying to lie close to the library 
fire. 1 was afraid it would be bad for his 
rheumatism, so I let him out.” 

The master started forth in quest of the 
much-complained-of collie. The day was 
bitter cold, though the sun shone.. The 
master opened his mouth to shout for the 
dog. Then, changing his mind, he bent his 
steps toward the Vershenin farm. He 
walked thither through his own land, 
coming at last to part of the triangular 
patch of wood which Vershenin had 


quent and wel- 
come caller at 
The Place. But for the past year or two he 
had been so busily at work in a govern- 
mental department at Washington that 
he could spare little time for visits. 


WO hours later, the mistress and the 

master were motoring homeward from 
the railroad with their guest. Their way 
led past the Vershenin farm. As they 
neared it the master pointed out to his wife 
the patch of ground where he had seen 
Dawn lying. Just now, the sunlit space 
was thick with chickens taking a noonday 
sun bath. 

“They must enjoy the great outdoors 
more than I do,” commented Tevvis, ‘‘to 
lie there, when the mercury is down be- 
low freezing. They ——” 

“Look!” interrupted the master. 

Gray Dawn was crossing the road at 
leisurely pace from his owner’s woodland. 
Left in the garage lest he trespass again 
during the master’s absence, he had es- 
caped from that drafty and cheerless 
and ill-smelling prison when one of the 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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XQULY© 


Face powder tints are nat- 
urelle, rosée, ocre, rachel, 
ocre rosée; also blanche. 
The powder retains its 
full fragrance to the last 
bit in the box — $1.50. 


The new double compact 
has rouge in four shades; 
powder in three. The odeurs 
are Le Parfum Ideal and 
Quelques Fleurs — $2.50. 
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HE face is so precious a thing! It ought to have the finest, 

smoothest, most lasting powder—a powder pleasingly fragrant, 
and in a tint suitable for the individual tone of the skin. € Face 
powder by Houbigant is the finest it is possible to create. It 
eliminates the “made-up” look, but clings enduringly to the skin 
with an appearance of natural loveliness. It comes in the odeurs 
Subtilité, Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, Mon Boudoir and 
Le Temps des Lilas. 4 The new double compact, with the same 
excellent powder in compact form, and rouge in smart shades, was 
designed by a Parisian jeweler, exclusively for Houbigant. It is 
six-sided, thin, and light in weight. Most good shops, which 
have the powder, are also showing the new double compact. 


Please write for the booklet,“ Things Perfumes Whisper,” and five sachets perfumed with Houbigant 
odeurs. Among them you may find your favorite. Houbigant, Inc., D 151, 539 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
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Even without 
previous expertence 


anyone can now make 


PERFECT Jams AND JELLIES 


INE-TENTHS of the difficulty in mak- 

ing jams and jellies has been due to the 
fact that the jelly-forming substance in fruit 
is constantly changing—always decreasing in 
quantity as the fruit ripens. 


Very few fruits have enough of this jellying 
substance to jellify all the juice they contain. 


That is why by the old-fashioned method’ 


the juice had to be boiled down until the jelly- 
ing element was concentrated enough to jell 
the remaining juice. 


But now with Certo you can use any fruit 
you like—when it is ripe and full-flavored— 
and, even without previous experience, you 
can make perfect jams and jellies every time. 


For Certo is the natural jelly- 
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Jams and jellies made with Certo 

look better and taste better be- 

cause the natural color of the 

Fresh fruit is not darkened by 

long boiling and its delicate 

fresh flavor no longer drifts away 
in steam. 






















ing substance, taken from fruits 


in which it is abundant, concen- 
trated, refined and bottled for 
your convenient use. Certo gives 
your fruit exactly the right 
amount of jellying substance to 
make it jell perfectly with only 
one or two minutes’ boiling. 














FREE—New booklet beautifully illus- 
trated in color! 24 pages of new ideas 
about the making of jams and jellies— 
new and interesting ways to serve them. 
Mail this coupon today. 
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bottle. City 


Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 13, 
Granite Building, Rochester, New York 
(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 


- Please send me free booklet on “‘How to Make Jams, Jellies 
4 woe Marmalades with One Minute’s Boiling.’ : 
booklet of nearly Se ee ae 
100 recipes t5 at- 
tached to each Address Tevey every) err e 
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workingmen had chanced to open its door. 
Straight he had come to this new resting 
place he had chosen. 

Even as the car came near, the dog 
crossed the road and strode among the 
sunning fowls. With no virulence at all 
he drove a half dozen of them away from 
the spot where the master had found him 
lying two days earlier. Then he proceeded 
to stretch himself out luxuriously on the 
ground. The chickens came 
back, unafraid, as near as might 
be to the place whence he had 
dislodged them, and huddled 
down once more on 
the sward. 

“Look at that!” 
stormed the master. 
*‘No wonder Ver- 
shenin complained. i 
Dawn!”’ At the sum- 
mons the big collie jumped up and bounded 
to the car. Climbing in alongside the mis- 
tress, he effusively greeted Tevvis, whom 
he remembered and liked. 

As they drove homeward the mistress 
explained to Tevvis, the master adding a 
grouchy word or so, here and there, as she 
softened certain details of Dawn’s apparent 
folly. 

Tevvis listened, at first with polite in- 
terest. Then he listened with an interest 
that was more keen than polite. For he 
kept interrupting with question after ques- 
tion. Some of the questions were perti- 
nent. Some of them sounded meaningless. 
Indeed, he kept up a volley of queries all 
through luncheon—long after his hosts 
had wearied of the theme. Then, before 
starting back to town, nothing would do 
but he must take a stroll past the Ver- 
shenin farm and see again the place where 
Dawn loved to lie. 


“(OOD old Tevvis used to have more 
sense than almost any friend I had,”’ 
remarked the master as he and the mistress 
were driving back from the station late in 
the afternoon. ‘‘But governmental work 
must have softened his brain. Did you 
ever know anything so tiresome and fool- 
ish as the way he kept harping on Dawn’s 
stunt and on Vershenin? I looked forward 
a lot to his visit. But it was a ghastly bore. 
He’s losing his mind—like Dawn. And by 
the way, I’m going to keep Dawn in one 
of the kennel yards except when he’s in 
the house. I’m going to keep him there a 
year if I have to—till he forgets his trick 
of running off to Vershenin’s all the time.” 
Dawn was not kept in the humiliating 
confines of a kennel yard for a year. In- 
deed, he was not kept there for an entire 
week. Luck, once more, was with the 
moping gray captive, working to set him 
free. 

The mistress and the master had come 
down to breakfast one mid-December 
morning. Gray Dawn had slept always in 
the house during the past year or so— 
ever since the death of Bobby, who had 
preceded him as chief house dog. The 
master called him out-of-doors now to 
put him in the kennel yard as usual. But 
as they reached the veranda they paused 
at sight of a man coming down the drive- 
way on foot, from the direction of the road. 

Both of them recognized him, and both 
went forward to meet him. 


es | hee come to see if I can sponge on you 

people for breakfast,” Tevvis hailed 
the master. ‘‘We’ve had a pretty wakeful 
night. But the job is done. I stayed be- 
hind to explain why I asked so many ques- 
tions last time I was here.” 

“Come in,’’ invited the master. ‘‘ Break- 
fast is waiting for us. I'll be with you as 
soon as I lock up Dawn. He has to stay 
shut in a yard to keep him away from 
Vershenin’s.” 

“If that’s the only reason you're locking 
him up,” said Tevvis, “you needn’t 
bother to do it any more. Vershenin won’t 
complain again about Gray Dawn or 
about anything else in this part of the 
country. He has left his model poultry 
farm for an indefinite time. He left it, 







a 


handcuffed to one of my men. I’ve been 
at his house all night. Interesting place— 
particularly the Indian caverns he plugged 
up. Bring Gray Dawn in to breakfast 
with us, won’t you? If he had two legs in- 
stead of four, he’d be entitled to a fairly 
big slice of the government reward.” 

At breakfast Tevvis told his story. 

“For months,” he began, ‘‘our depart- 
ment has been trying to find the source of 
the inordinate amount of high-grade grain 
alcohol that has been deluging the bootleg 
market lately. We traced it to 
the New York district. That 
was what brought me up there 
last week. But we couldn’t get 
any closer to its source. 
Then I blundered 
straight onto it, the day 
I lunched here.” 

“But ——’” 

“I’m an old-time farm 
boy,” explained Tevvis. 
“And I know that a flock of chickens 
don’t choose an unsheltered bit of ground 
to bask in ona chilly December day. And 
Dawn wouldn’t try to ease his rheumatism 
that way either. If the chickens and the 
dog picked out that special spot, there was 
some good reason for it. I remembered the 
Indian caverns from the dozen times you 
and I have prowled through them. I re- 
membered one spur of the cave ran out 
clean under the highroad, and beyond.” 


2: ES,” assented the master, “‘and a tip 
of it is under my own woodlot. But 
there’s no opening at that ¥ 

“T wondered why Vershenin was so 
eager to pay you a high price for that bit 
of land,”’ went on Tevvis. ‘‘Then pres- 
ently I understood. If you had chosen to 
dig or blast a hole down into the cave, 
there, to open it to the public again, his 
game would have been up. He made the 
only opening he wanted for it when he had 
one dug from his cellar to the nearest end 
of the cave. We found that entrance last 
night—just as I felt we would. I got the 
idea from what you said about his offer to 
you and about his stopping up the two 
regular mouths of the cave. But Gray 
Dawn gave me my main clew.” 

“Dawn? But ——” 

“T knew Dawn and the chickens were 
lying above the cave where it begins to 
dip down under the road. I knew they 
wouldn’t choose that one spot to lie un- 
less it was more comfortable than any 
other place near by. What makes any spot 
comfortable in winter weather? Warmth. 
So I knew there was warmth under there. 
Not natural warmth, either, but artificial.” 





“AND there I had it all, except one link. I 
got that link in the afternoon when we 
wandered back there, you and I. We saw 
the fellow who calls himself Andrei Ver- 
shenin ride out through his gateway— 
you'll remember. I knew him the minute 
I set eyes on him. He was one of the clev- 
erest departmental chemists we had, five 
years ago. He was fired for crooked deal- 
ings with bootleggers—for supplying them 
with grain alcohol. That gave me enough 
to work on. As soon as I got back to town 
I put men on the case. By last night we 
had enough evidence to warrant our raid.” 
“But I don’t understand, even yet!” 
protested the mistress. “‘If Mr. Vershenin 
was manufacturing grain alcohol in the 
Indian caverns, how ——” 

“The caverns were fitted up, wonder- 
fully, as a warehouse and as a storing place 
for raw materials,” explained Tevvis. 
“The still itself stood almost at the far- 
thest end of the cave. It’s an immense 
still; one of the finest I’ve seen. Inci- 
dentally, it stands just beneath the place 
where Gray Dawn does his antirheuma- 
tism basking. The earth is baked warm 
and dry from the heat below. Probably 
Dawn trotted across it by accident on his 
way home, after he chased Vershenin to 
the barnyard.’ The ground was delight- 
fully warm under his rheumatic feet. So 
he came back for more—just as the 
chickens did. No wonder he used to drive 
them away from the warmest spot, to lie 
there himself!” 
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our pantry shelf 
is your door 
to Summer play / 


linger in the kitchen~with 
scores of delightful treats like these 
at your instant command ? 


No need for extra dessert or salad preparation 
—no need for a moment's lost time these hot 
days—when Det Monte Peaches offer so many 
dishes, so easy to serve, yet so delicious! 

Either Halved or Sliced, they are a princely 
treat—economical in cost and varied in use. 
Peach Halves are an ideal fruit by themselves— 
Sliced Peaches, equally easy to serve, but specially 
suited for simple salads and made-up desserts. 

And like all Det Monte Products, one uni- 
form, dependable quality—no matter where 


CAC, 


HALVED OR SLICED 
~the ideal fruit for 


convenient, tempting 
summer desserts 
and salads 
































Peach Halves 
with Ice Cream 


Sliced 
Peaches 


Frozen 


Sliced Peach Salad 





YOU WOULDN’T 
GO BACK TO THE 
SPINNING WHEEL~ 


TVhy put up fruits 
at home when Del Monte 
offers to do this work 

so easily—at such 
little expense ? 





After all, home canning is just as need- 
less as spinning your own wool or making 
your own soap. It’s simply another task ne- 
cessity demanded when better, quicker ways 
were lacking. Today, the Det Monre or- 
ganization not only offers every housewife 
complete freedom from canning itself but 
assures that fine flavor, variety and whole- 
someness so prized in the foods you serve. 


It’s simply a question of convenience and 
economy—of time saved for things which 
really eed your skill and care. Time for 
children and friends, for guidance and com- 
panionship, for rest and _ relaxation — all 
without slighting the quality of your pantry. 

Indeed, Det Monre is the last word in 
canned food quality—uniform, dependable 
quality every time. First of all, Dex Monte 
Fruits are selected from types specially grown 
for canning—many of them in orchards 
owned or supervised by the Det Monte or- 
ganization itself—all in favored sections to 
make sure of the very best. 

Then again, Det Monte Fruits are picked 
and packed at the moment of perfection— 
fresh and fully ripe—in sunny, modern 
plants close to the source of supply. 


Yet such care does not make this brand 
too costly for everyday use nor beyond 
the means of even a large-sized family. Dex 
Monte Fruits are most economical. What 
you get is the final, full-meated product— 
with no cores to throw away, no peelings to 
discard, no trimmings—no waste whatever. 
It’s all food, with no lost time or effort. 

If you figure what you get, plus the fuel 
and sugar, the time and energy you save— 
not to mention the cost of canning equipment 
—you’ll make the happy discovery that Det 
Monte Fruits are really cheaper than those 
you put up yourself! 

And just as Det Monte quality and econ- 
omy leave nothing to be desired, so does 
Det Monte’s wide selection supply the needs 
of a varied table, day after day. This label 
offers a wide list of varieties from which 
to choose— Peaches, Pineapple, Apricots, 
Pears, Fruits for Salad, Cherries, Plums, 
Berries and many others. With your pantry 
well stocked, there’s almost no end to the 
many delightful, economical, simple dishes 
you may put before your household. 


SEND FOR THESE MENU HELPS 
If you would like to see how other good cooks are 
serving Det Monte Fruits, let us send you ‘*The 
Det Monte Fruit Book.”’ It is a picked collection 
by America’s best known authorities. Sent free, to- 
gether with special recipe folders on individual Dex 
Monte varieties—among them Sliced Peaches and 
Crushed Pineapple. Simply address Department 118, 
California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 
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© 1927, Carnation Milk Products 


Baked fish, piquant caper sauce— rich, whole milk, made doubly rich, in a most 
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The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 
flowing quart of pure, rich milk 
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a savory, tempting variation from the usual. The 
subtle master touch is the use of Carnation Milk 
in the sauce, giving it a smooth, creamy texture, 
a rich flavor that even the best of bottled milk 
cannot achieve. 


The double creaminess of Carnation explains the 
richness. “Homogenization” accounts for the 
smooth fineness of texture. . . . Use Carnation 
Milk daily in all your cooking. It is simply pure, 


convenient, economical and dependable form. 


Carnation Caper Sauce—Prepare a cream sauce of-1 tbsp. 
butter, 134 tbsp. flour, 14 tsp. salt, dash pepper, 4 cup meat 
or fish stock, 4 cup Carnation Milk, % tsp. onion juice 
(if desired). Add % cup well drained capers; heat one 
minute before serving. 


Write for Mary Blake Cook Book 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


840 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
940 Stuart Bldg., Seattle; New York; Aylmer, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


the fire with its light on their faces. The 
canvas of the chuck wagon moved in the 
wind so that it looked like a flickering 
phantom. Then Laramie would sing. Say! 
He sure could sing! He was singing the 
night that deputy Dan Roney and three 
others came hunting for Powder River 
Bob. They rode right into the circle of 
light from the fire. No one spoke. Kit 
recognized Dan Roney by his white beard 
and hair, but his eyes did not twinkle. 

The light danced on bit and buckle and 
cartridge belt; seemed to be playing 
tricks with itself. The horses were quiet, 
but you could hear the creak of leather 
when they breathed. Nobody moved, and 
Kit felt power in the stillness. 

Dan Roney reimed his horse around so 
that without turning his head he could 
look at Laramie Jim. ‘‘We’re looking for 
Powder River Bob,”’ he said. 

“Well, Dan, he ain’t here.”’ 

“No, I can see he ain’t. I was just won- 
derin’, Laramie, if you could tell me any- 
thing about him.” 

“Why, no, I reckon I couldn’t, Dan— 
anything at all.’ 

“All right, Laramie. I’m—sorry.”’ 

Laramie stood up. His legs were braced 
wide apart, his thumbs hooked in his cart- 
ridge belt. He held his head back a little, 
so that he seemed to be looking down at 
everyone. 


RETTY fine, thought Kit, and won- 

dered if ever he could look that way, 
hard and cold and straight. 

Dan Roney and his men rode away. At 
the camp fire no one spoke, or looked at 
Laramie Jim. They just listened to the 
hoofbeats dying away and away to noth- 
ing. The bunch didn’t sing any more that 
night, or talk much either; just watched 
the fire, then crawled 
into their blankets. 

In the morning La- 
ramie was gone. 

Kit watched Soup- 
bone, who was saddling 
his favorite cut-horse. 
““Say, Soupbone. 
Who’s Powder River 
Bob?” 

“Why, he’s an out- 
law, son.” 
“Oh, outlaw. Well— 
where you ’xpect Lara- 

mie Jim has gone?”’ 

Soupbone smoothed 
the saddle blanket over 
and over again. ‘Son, 
you go over to my war- 
bag an’ get my other 
spurstraps, will you?” 

“Where do you ’spect he’s gone?”’ 

Soupbone reached under for the front 
cinch. ‘“‘Oh, just moved on, I expect. A 
feller like him likes to change his range 
now an’ then. Kind of itchin’, restless 
feet, son.” 

*‘Say, he’s sure a great feller, Laramie 
is; don’t you think so, Soupbone?”’ 

‘‘He—sure is, son.” 

“T wisht he’d come back. Do you 
think he will, Soupbone?”’ 

*‘T don’t know,son. Younevercan tell.” 


IG blue days rolled by, and the round- 

up moved up the valley. But things 
weren’t half so fine with Laramie gone. 
The bunch never said a word about him, 
either. Why, they had just about forgot- 
ten him a day or so after he had gone. 


Again Kit began to feel that they ' 


thought of him as “just a kid.” They 
generally called him “‘son”’ or else “‘kid.” 
Why couldn’t they call him “old-timer” ? 
He’d earned the right; worked mighty 
hard and mighty well doing it. They kind 
of protected him in a way, too—as if he 
couldn’t protect himself! That was no 
way to treat a fellow who was old enough 
for a man’s job. Why couldn’t they ex- 
pect things of him? 





Days and days and weeks and weeks of 
“sun and saddle leather.’”’ Finally they 
reached the end of their territory. Their 
own ranges were combed clean. The 
round-up was done. The riders disbanded, 
and each “‘rep”’ rode away with a “‘so- 
long”’ and a wave to his friends. 

Until the fall round-up and the big 
drive Kit would be a free hand. He would 
not go back to Joe’s and dig postholes or 
mess around with chickens and milk cows, 
and things like that. Some ordinary guy 
could have that job, but not for a fellow 
who had been on the FUF round-up. 


ESIDES, there was Laramie Jim. Kit 

had money. in his pocket, money that 
he’d earned himself. There were a lot of 
towns he’d heard about, and new country 
too. Maybe—say! He might as well go and 
hunt for Laramie Jim! It would be pretty 
fine for him and Laramie to string along 
together. Get a job down south with 
some big Wyoming outfit, p’r’aps. 

He asked Soupbone where Laramie 
had gone. 

Soupbone, looking strangely down at 
Kit, said he didn’t know for sure, but ex- 
pected he had ridden westward. ‘‘Why, 
where yuh goin’, son?” 

“Oh, nowheres. Just goin’ to see some 
new range. My feet feel kind of itchy, 
same as Laramie Jim’s.” 

“IT expect they do,’”’ said Soupbone. 
His hands were hidden, fumbling in the 
depths of his warbag. He brought out an 
old hat and a split-ear bridle with rosettes 
on the cheek-pieces. ‘‘Here, take these.” 

Kit took them and looked them all 
over. ‘“‘Say, thanks. Pretty good leather 
in that old bridle, Soupbone.”’ 


“Yeah.” 
“Well, I guess I’ll be goin’ now.” 
‘ se So-long.”’ 
“‘So-long.” 
E RODE westward 


along the broad 
valley of the Yellow- 
stone. At night he 
camped under the 
stars, or slept in the 
bunkhouse of some 
ranch along the trail. 
Whenever he met any- 
one he would stop and 
ask, ‘‘Have you seen 
my friend Laramie Jim 
riding along this way ?”’ 
No, they had not seen 
Laramie Jim. 

With the money he 
had earned he had 
bought a double- 
rigged saddle with deep stamping on the 
cantle. It was almost like Laramie Jim’s, 
only ’course it didn’t have the silver. His 
horse he had bought from Mike Sommes 
for nine dollars; ‘“‘not anywheres near as 
fine as some he’d seen, but a pretty good 
one for a fellow’s first horse at that.”” It 
was wonderful to have an outfit all your 
own. 

Once, in a town by the name of For- 
syth, he asked a man who was. standing 
near the blacksmith shop, “‘ Have you seen 
my friend Laramie Jim riding along this 
way?” 

The man laughed. ‘You mean the 
outlaw? Feller ’t robbed the bank a week 
ago?” 

Kit laughed too. ‘“‘I should say not. 
My Laramie Jim’s a cowhand, and a 
mighty fine one too. I guess there must 
be two Laramie Jims, mister.” 

“Guess there must be,” said the man. 

He had ridden late out of Forsyth. It 
was dark when he rode through Sanders, 
a tiny town with some scattered loading 
pens down by’ the railroad, and a few 
buildings which seemed somehow to be 
asleep. 


When he rode down the main street of ~ 


Hysham, a few miles beyond Sanders, it 
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makes happy babies 


Millions of you who now have 
babies of your own were brought 
up with Mennen, the original 


borated baby talcum. Millions of 


babies today, could they but ex- 
press a choice, would insist on the 
soothing comfort of this safe, pure, 
mildly medicated dusting powder. 


For baby’s only basis of judg- 
ment is his own feelings. Mennen 
makes him happy. Naturally he 


wants it. 


Let not the choice of a dusting 
powder, therefore, be made hap- 
hazardly. The confusing medley 





Mennen Baby Package—So¢ 


Two standard size shaker boxes 
of Mennen Borated Talcum 
and a liberal tube of Mennen 
Baby Ointment in an attractive 
nursery container. 


Mennen Shaker Package—25¢ 


The famous standard shaker 
package of Mennen Borated 
Talcum. 


MENNen 


of fancy boxes and nondescript 
titles that masquerades as. baby 
powder too often ‘may conceal 
coarse, gritty substances and actu- 
ally harmful impurities to irritate 
that sensitive defenseless skin. 
When so much depends on baby’s 
daily comfort, why take such 
chances, particularly when it is so 
easy and so much safer to insist 
on Mennen, the household stand- 
ard for fifty years, and the choice 
of physicians, nurses and mothers 
everywhere! It costs so little to 
make sure he gets this comfort. 
Always be sure it’s Mennen. The 
Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
The Mennen Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Mennen Puff Box—$1 
A tastefull 
hold 
Borate 
rious puff in pink or blue. 
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Would a shovelful of snow 


cool red hot sunburn? 


OFT, cool snow... yes, it might ease sunburn 
fora moment. But not for very long. Not the 
way Mentholatum does. 


Mentholatum feels as coo/ as a snow-flake. And 
Mentholatum’s gentle coolness is a sign of heal- 
ing. Feel it heal! : 


Next time you get sunburnt, treat your tender, 
fiery skin toMentholatum’s cooling, healing touch. 
Squeeze the soft, gentle Mentholatum from the 
handy tube. Let it just ooze coolness on your in- 
flamed skin. Coo/.. cool. . cool. . you'll love it! 


In spite of windburn, sunburn, or dry chap- 
ping, you can keep your skin as soft and smooth 
as a rose petal with Mentholatum. Fee/ it heal! 
Your druggist has the jars and handy tubes. 


TRIAL OFFER, 


Send this coupon with 4 cents for mailing costs 
to Dept. G-5, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
You will get a trial package of Mentholatum to 
show you how you can feel it heal. 
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was nearly midnight. He was very tired— 
guessed he would maybe bed down for the 
night in Hysham. 

All the lights were out excepting those 
in a saloon on the left side of the street 
and in a restaurant directly opposite. 
From the saloon windows pale streams of 
light ran downward to the street. Tied to 
the hitch rack outside the saloon were a 
few horses; sometimes they moved a 
little, and when they did they looked like 
living shadows. 

As Kit rode near, one of the horses 
stepped into the light. For a moment he 
almost hollered with joy. But it was not 
Laramie’s horse, after all. It was a beauti- 
ful blue roan, something like Laramie’s, 
but he saw that it was a mare, and that 
the brand was on the left shoulder—differ- 
ent brand too. Shucks! Why couldn’t 
it have been Laramie’s horse? It would 
have been wonderful to find Laramie, to 
walk up to him and say, “Why, hullo 
there, Laramie. 
How’s tricks?’”” Then 
they could sit down 
somewhere and _ talk 
about the bunch, Soup- 
bone, Randy, and the 
rest. Then he would 
say, ‘‘Laramie, let’s 
you and me string 
along together. What 
do you say to get a job 
riding for some big 
Wyoming outfit? You 
an’ me, Laramie Jim.” 

He tied his own horse next to the mare 
at the hitch rack and, brushing the dust 
from his overalls, walked stiff-legged 
across the street to the restaurant. 


MAN was coming from the saloon. 

Before the door closed after him Kit 
caught a glimpse inside the saloon, and 
the noises suddenly increased in volume. 
Men, leaning against the bar; tobacco 
smoke; laughter; boots scraping on the 
floor; faces turned toward the man who 
had left. The door swung to. 

The man walked unsteadily toward the 
hitch rack and untied the blue roan mare. 
Kit, watching, thought he was sure a 
pretty lucky man to own a horse like that. 

Neglecting to tighten the cinches, the 
man mounted. The saddle slipped and 
the mare reared straight up on her hind 
legs. Kit saw her in partial silhouette 
against the lighted windows. She was so 
beautiful that he loved her fiercely. She 
came down hard on her front feet, and 
kicked her heels high. The man, swearing, 
slid down over her head into the street. 
Still holding the bridle reins he stood up 
and reached for a loaded quirt which was 
looped over the saddlehorn. Kit held 
his breath. 

The man led the horse into the light 
from the windows. Holding her head 
down by the cheek-piece of her bridle, he 
struck and struck, untiljthe white blaze 
on her nose turned dark. Then, tighten- 
ing the cinches, he mounted and rode 
away. 

Kit stumbled forward. He was horri- 
fied, shaking with horror. His throat felt 
twisted and dry. He had to do some- 
thing. He did not know what he was 
going to do, what he could do. But he 
untied his nine-dollar horse and followed. 
A man had half killed a horse. He would 
follow the man and the horse—just follow 
the man who had half killed the horse. 
That was all. 


TSEEMEDalongtimelater. He found 

the roan mare, riderless, grazing by a 
creek which looked very dark on account 
of the white mist gathering on its surface. 
He did not think about the man. Prob- 
ably he had fallen off because he was so 
drunk. He was not worth thinking about. 

Kit unsaddled the roan mare and pushed 
saddle, bridle and blanket into a clump 
of sagebrush. He rubbed the sleek back 
from withers to rump; went to the creek, 
moistened his handkerchief and sponged 
the sore muzzle. 

He kept saying things to her, not know- 
ing that he was saying them: “ Well, say! 





I guess I’m a horse thief now. But I don’t 
care. I don’t care at all. You don’t mind, 
do you? I guess that wetness must feel 
kind of nice and squshy on your nose, 
doesn’t it? Me, ahorse thief. Say, maybe 
they’ll come after me and get me. Maybe 
they’ll put mein prison. But I guess they 
won’t catch me.”’ 

Very tenderly he slipped the bit into 
her sore mouth. Very carefully he 
smoothed the blanket before he cinched 
on the saddle. Then, with a slap on the 
rump he turned his own horse free, 
mounted the blue roan and rode away. 


RADUALLY it grew lighter in the east, 
and the little prowling wind of dawn 
blew down from the hills. Thesun sent out 
some long red streamers which sparkled 
on the cottonwood leaves, the gray sage- 
brush, the stones in the creek, everything. 
Kit began to look back. They might be 
coming after him, to get him. He decided 
to leave the trail and 
ride across the open 
country. 

Turning to the left 
he rode down a long 
narrow valley. Onone 
side was a divide with 
a scarred patch here 
and there where the 
pines could find no 
places for their roots. 
On the other side, the 
left, a long sandstone 
rimrock ran for a mile. 
Above the rimrock rose the hills, higher, 
higher. His shoulders drooped a little, 
and he leaned forward, resting his arms 
on the saddlehorn. The sun warmed his 
back so that he felt all comfortable and 
sleepy. Yet it seemed almost a year since 
he had rested. 

“All night long in the saddle,” he 
thought, “‘and all the day ’fore that.’’ He 
remembered the T-bone steak and the 
last slice of bread he had pushed around 
in the brown juice. 

Wouldn’t it be safe to rest just a little 
spell? The roan mare must be pretty well 
fagged. She had had a pretty tough time 
too. Tied in his slicker back of the cantle 
he had some bacon, crackers and a can of 
tomatoes. Well, the mare sure needed 
some rest all right, and some feed and 
water. 

He rode to the bank of a little creek 
which wound down through the valley. 
The mare plunged her muzzle deep into 
the water. ‘‘Ten swallows, old girl. That’s 
all for now,” he said, and drew tight on 
the reins. She threw up her head and 
snorted. ‘All right, eat some blue joint if 
you want to.” 


E LET her munch for a while, then 

turned into a thick clump of pines. 
Through an opening in their tops he 
could see the ridge above the rimrock, a 
long yellow line against the blue sky. 
Building a tiny fire he fried his bacon on 
a stick. Unsaddling the mare he let her 
out on his picket rope to graze. 

Everything was all right, now. He lay 
down on his back with Soupbone’s old 
hat over his eyes. 

Tunka-tunk, tunka-tunk, tunka-tunk. 
Kit jumped to his feet. Aw, shucks! Why 
had he gone and slept? Why had he gone 
and rested here anyway? They were com- 
ing to get him. 

A horseman, bending low in the saddle, 
rode on the wings of the wind up the val- 
ley. He rode straight toward Kit, only 
half a mile away, veered off into the trees, 
vanished. ; 

Kit ran toward the picket rope, caught 
his foot on a protruding pine root, stum- 
bled and fell. He looked down at his 
wrist. It didn’t hurt much, just felt numb 
and dead. But it wouldn’t move when he 
wanted it to. With his right hand he 
coiled his picket rope, strapped it to his 
saddle. He could hear the hoofbeats no 
longer. The rider must be sneaking up 
now, maybe with a rifle. He wished his 


(Continued on Page 120). 
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Acid-resisting enamel plus the“Three Eights” 
makes the perfect sink 


How pleasant to serve tasty fruit salad or refreshing lemon- 
ade to your guests, and know that the preparation of 
it has not harmed your new “Standattd” sink. No fruit 
or vegetable juices can roughen or discolor it. The enamel 
is acid-resisting—an exclusive “Standat'd” development. 
Minerals in the water cannot harm this enamel. Time takes 
no toll of its snowy whiteness. 

Most sinks have a 12-inch back. This new “ptandard” sink 
is especially designed with an 8-inch back so it will fit under 
the window. Four more inches of direct light—and the 
whole kitchen takes on a new cheerfulness. 

The sink compartment is 8 inches deep—2 inches more than 
usual. That extra 2 inches prevents over-the-rim splashes 
and makes a surprising difference in 


faucet. There is 13 inches of working space beneath the faucet. 
Your deepest, widest pan will be below the rim of the sink. 
The new swinging-spout faucet is a graceful hexagonal design 
with the bright beauty of ur iets. = Chromard. It can be 
cleaned fae with a damp cloth. The sanitary attached 
arbage container with its removable aluminum receptacle 
has a folding bracket so it can be pushed back under the 

sink. What an everyday step saver it is! 
Visit a “Standattd” Showroom to see this most modern 
sink in three styles and seven sizes, or write for an inter- 
esting booklet. Be sure to specify acid-resisting enamel as 
many other “Statedatd” models are also made in regular 
enamel. The trademark “Standard” A-R, identifying acid- 
resisting enamel, is impressed in every 


roominess. Your tallest pitcher is none 66 t d di’ “ Three Eights” sink. 
too tall to go under the swinging spout ai ar Standard Sanitary Tif. Co., Pittsburgh 
| PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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A beautifully designed faucet with plati- 
num-like finish of Chromard. It cannot 
tarnish or corrode. With casual care it 
will always keep its bright beauty. 





The “THREE EIGHTS” SINK 


-inch deep 
fits snugly sink is roomier 
under a deep and prevents 
window. over- the- rim 
splashes. 


-inch low back 


-inch deep 
front gives the 
whole sink a 
new beauty. 
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. outdoors as well as in! Here, for example. The big match . . . the 


big crowd . . . pin points of blazing sunlight sifting through the can- 
vas top... excitement. And the reaction . . . damp discomfort under 
the arms... . Stains .. . odor . . . how well you know it! So well, in 
fact, that, as for yourself, you take no chances. Like millions of men 
and women the world over, twice a week you use your Odorono for 
checking excessive perspiration odor and moisture. Yours is an assurance 
that soap and water alone can never give—of constant after-the-bath 
freshness, of continuous daintiness. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 


hand wouldn’t just flop when he tried to 
move it. 

He glanced swiftly through the opening 
in the pine tops, and tried to work faster. 
Five horsemen appeared against the sky. 
They paused, searching. He thought one 
of them pointed down, but he wasn’t sure, 
for they were a long way off. They started 
down the hill above the long rimrock. 

The roan mare’s ears pointed forward, 
and her head turned toward a little clump 
of pines. Her nostrils quivered and she 
nickered faintly. 

Kit dropped the bridle, stared, eyes wide 
open and afraid. 

Suddenly, just a few feet away, a man 
stepped into view. 

““Aw—say! Laramie Jim!” 

Laramie stood, smiling just a little, ex- 
actly as he had the last time Kit had seen 
him. Legs braced apart, hat tilted back, 
thumbs hooked in his cartridge belt, a 
smiling recklessness in his whole bearing. 

Kit straightened up, flung out an arm 
as if he were reaching. ‘‘Laramie Jim!” 

“Hullo, cowboy,” said Laramie. He 
looked at the roan mare and gave a queer 
ironic shrug of his shoulders.- ‘‘ Where’d 
you get her?” 

‘“Why—I stole her’’—Laramie glanced 
at the riders who were threading their way 
single file down the rimrock—“‘but I’m 
not a horse thief, Laramie. Honest, I’m 
not. I mean I’m nota regular horse thief.” 

He walked over close to Laramie, looked 


. up at him earnestly, told him everything, 


eagerly, with intense little gestures: ‘‘An’ 
now,” he finished, “‘they’re comin’ to get 
me.” 

“Well,” said Laramie, “they won’t!”’ 

“Why? Oh, say, Laramie Jim. Were 
you with them? Were you comin’ after 
me with them?” 
se ELL ——”’ Laramie searched the 
hillside with a quick look. The men 
were riding along the rimrock trying to 
find a place to descend into the valley. 
“‘Well—yes. I got a little ahead of them, 
somehow. My horse has got speed.”’ 

In two long strides Laramie reached the 
roan.mare. He slipped on the bridle, 
saddled her with calm sure movements. 
He jerked the latigo strap down through 
the cinch-ring and dropped the stirrup 
into place. ‘‘There you are,” he said. 
““Now lemme see that wrist.” 

“You think I’m a horse thief, Laramie 
Jim?” 

“‘T expect the law says you are, but 
Justice says you ain’t. Got a handker- 
chief?” He took Kit’s handkerchief and 
bound up the sprained wrist. 


“What would they do to me?”’ 

“Why nothing—nothing at all. Put 
your thumb on that knot. They’re comin’ 
down the rimrock.”’ 

“Why wouldn’t they, Laramie?” he in- 
sisted. 

“Because, that roan mare belonged to 
Powder River Bob. And they killed him 
this morning, so Bob won’t need him any 
more, now.” 

“Say! They got him? Then why don’t 
I just let them catch me. Then I could 
tell them about it, Laramie.” 

Laramie hesitated, looked again at the 
rimrock. Two of the riders were nearly 
down. 


HEY might not look at it that way. 

You see when they—we — got Bob 
afoot back there, why, before he died he 
told ’em some things and they’re comin’ to 
find out.” 

sé Well ae 

“Don’t say any more now. Geta wiggle 
on as fast and:as far away from here as 
you can. Quick, aw—please.” 

The two foremost riders were in plain 
sight. Laramie Jim turned suddenly 
white. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Laramie?” 
Kit grasped the bridle reins and thrust his 
left foot into the stirrup. 

“Nothing. Nothing at all. Hurry! Get 
away. Aw—please hurry.” 

“T ain’t afraid, Laramie Jim— —not with 
you. I ain’t afraid of anything.” Kit 
looked at him seriously. ‘“‘I’ll meet up 
with you again, won’t I, Laramie?” He 
swung his right leg over the cantle. ‘‘I 
hate to go away like this.” 

The last rider made his way down the 
rimrock and came at a run across the flat. 

Kit settled himself in the saddle, leaned 
forward a little, searching Laramie’s eyes. 
“I asked a man in Forsyth if he’d seen 
my friend, Laramie Jim. And he said, 
“You mean the feller ’t robbed the bank?’ 
And I said, ‘I should say not, mister! 
There must be two Laramie Jims.’ What 
do you know about that?” 

Laramie looked away at the riders. He 
laughed. ‘‘There must be two Laramie 
Jims,” he said. ‘The men are fordin’ the 
creek now.” 

“Well, so long, Laramie Jim.” 

Laramie reached up his hand. ‘So long, 
old-timer!” 

Kit touched the roan mare with his 
spurs, and she wheeled up the hillside, 
taking the ground in great hungry leaps. 
He felt the wind tugging at his hat. He 
felt the strength of a fine horse under him. 
And again and again he heard Laramie 
Jim’s last words. 

“‘So long, old-timer!”’ 





Ftelpful Ladies’ Flome “fournal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
ra. 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS (new edition). Price, 
50 cents. 

JOURNAL HousEs (new edition). Price, 50 
cents. 


How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 


How To Buy Your HomE. Price, 15 cents. 


Wuat You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASsKETs. An enlarged 
edition. Price, 25 cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


JOURNAL ParRTIES. Our new booklet of good 
times. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THE NEw FASHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
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1 a 2 Oe 45 
Jackets . Rea, See ten Te 40 
Blouses and Skirts . | . 30,35 
Junior’s Patterns 18 te to 14 years). 35 
Children’s Sets. . . r=! 35 
Children’s Clothes . 1.1). : | 25, 30 
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new, exquisite (Sastile 


Unlike the old-fash- — 
ioned Castile, Dona 
will give you a gen- 


The one toilet soap 
that all the world of 
beauty, fashion and 


DONA CASTILE IS 
THE MOST COSTLY OF ALL 


PURE, UNSCENTED | 
luxury has always used TOILET SOAPS erous quick lather even J 


ey : 
‘Castile! Because of its TO MAKE in cold water. (An impor 
olive oil, matchless for a tant point, this, for the 
woman’s delicate skin! And now—im- many womenwhoabhor hotwater cleans- 
proved, perfected at last, made a true ing.) Dofia rinses instantly too! 























CASTILE 


was first made in Castilla, 
in northern Spain, six 
hundred years ago. It has 


modern Beauty Soap—a Castile Beauty And we have made Doja the most been used ever since by 
a “Tol gt ; ; the beauties of Spain, 
Soap—Dona* Castile! exquisite of toilet soaps, molded in a possessors of the 


most gorgeous com- 
plexions in Eu- 
rope; and by the 
aristocracy of the 

whole world. 


We have kept all the incomparable an- delicious shape for your hand, sealed in 
cient virtue of Castile, its bland cleansing a charming wrapper so it always comes 
purity—and have added modern to you fresh and dainty. Dofia 
virtues that modern women Castile! Ask for it wherever you 
must have in their toilet soap. buy your toilet soap. 


*Pronounced Don-ya. 













Pure Olive Oil gives 
Dona Castile its color, 
fragrance and deli- 
cious blandness for 
delicate skins. 


OVW :: TOILET SOAP FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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For the good times youll like to 
remember—your Kodak will not let 
you forget. Keep your Kodak handy. 


KODAKS $5 up—at your dealer’s. 


Picture chances don’t 
ewait—on the voyage, 
inthecar,atthe picnic, 
wherever you go, be 
ready for the pictures 
ewhenever and wher- 
ever they happen. 





EAstMAN Kopak Company, RocuestTeER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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reat French Ace Ftails Lindbergh 


Tarascon’ Greeting to American Birdman on Paris Arrival 


Sketches on Spot by Guy Arnoux, French Artist 


HIS appreciation 

of Colonel Charles 
Lindbergh and his 
epoch-making flight 
from New York to Paris 
in the monoplane, The 
Spirit of St. Louis, was 
written in Paris for the 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
by the great French avi- 
ator, Capitaine Paul 
Tarascon, only a few 
hours after the event. 
The article and the ac- 
companying sketches 
were rushed to America 
on the first steamer, and 


+ f our Paris correspondent 

Gof aout ja inclosed a letter con- 
" f '" cerning them. ; 

pee “Voila!’”’ she scrib- 

5A if bled in enthusiastic lead 

ha pencil. ‘‘When your 


cable arrived I had only 
yenty-four hours before the next ship sailed, so I begged 
rascon to record his impressions immediately. ‘Tarascon 
the Ace of Aces in France—the greatest French aviator 
er Nungesser. He was the first to enter his name for the 
tteig prize, and he was to have flown to New York last 
ar with Coli, but their plane crashed before the take-off. 
b is, moreover, the man who may try to make a return 
kht some time in August or September. 

“The sketches are by Guy Arnoux, one of the leading con- 
mporary painters of France. He did them in an old 
etchbook on that historic and hysterical night out at Le 
burget. It seems to me that they and the article give a 











rid picture of the attitude of the French people toward 
t gallant American who came to them out of the West—so 
matically and yet so simply!” 


By CAPITAINE PauL TARASCON 


ES, my dream, the great dream that has burned within 
me for three whole years, has suddenly, with a swoop of 
gs, entered into the marvelous realm of reality. 

d this modern knight, who has boldly mastered the 
mera and borne it to its apotheosis, is a mere boy of 
nty-five. 
ou ask me what I think of the exploit of Charles A. 
dbergh? My thoughts are all set down in the letter 
ich I wrote to the valiant boy immediately after he had 
pped from the heavens to come and alight —and with what 
ce! —upon the soil of France. I write, still tingling with 
mixed with pride—for is he not one of us?—still moved 
the emotions of that evening which marks an unforgetta- 
date in the Golden Book of the Conquest of the Air. 
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Joy, following anguish! For though I ardently longed for 
the success of the bird from America, as I told the reporters 
who interviewed me only a few hours before the prodigious 
landing, my heart was too full of the thought of my poor 
friends Nungesser and Coli not to beat with fear. 
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What a relief when at last the delicate silhouette of the 
silver bird burst into the luminous shafts of the great search- 
lights that swept the darkness, enveloping the immense air- 
drome! The terrific surge of enthusiasm that swept the 
people of Paris I felt poignantly at first, then with a sort of 
frenzy. And I assure you that there is no place in my heart 
for any feeling of personal disappointment. 

Yes! Another has realized my dream and yet I am happy. 

My unfortunate comrade Coli and myself were not to be 
the first to succeed in the crossing that had daunted us for 
so many months. I remember, not without profound melan- 
choly, I confess, the feverish nights we passed in 1925 be- 
side our great Potez plane, whose powerful wings were to 
enable us to bear to our friends in America the greeting 
of France. And I remember that during the preliminary 
trials, when we went to Pau to see the generous Mr. Orteig, 
we had the impression that it was already a bit of that land 
of America that we were approaching. 

Alas! Several days later our wings were broken, our 
hopes shattered. 

But if these hopes can never be revived for my unfortunate 
comrade—and each day of silence makes me fear it more— 
they are not dead for me. The success of Lindbergh has 
given them new life. 

This boy, whom they tried to tell us was an utter madman, 
has proved that he is a “born bird”’ and not a “flying fool.” 

He prepared his tremendous exploit meticulously; he had 
assembled complete data of every kind; his famous Spiry 
magnetic compass, which comes as near as possible to per- 
fection, his second ‘‘compas de contréle”’ and his ‘“‘navi- 
graphe,”’ constituted the essential navigation instruments. 
And if Fortune, indispensable even to the most foreseeing, 
favored him, one must recognize the fact that he helped 
Fortune considerably. 

He deserved to succeed. 

His machine was remarkable certainly, but its pilot got the 
utmost from it, like a young virtuoso who draws from his 
instrument the quintessence of harmony. 

Evidently this young hero, loved by his gods, has bene- 
fited by a series of favorable circumstances—he himself 
recognizes the fact with a charming spontaneity and touch- 
ing modesty. 

He undertook “‘the great adventure” boldly; Destiny— 
so often cruel—willed that he should follow it to triumph. 

After this fantastic exploit, there is but one gesture left 
for us, his brothers in France—to go and hurl into the sky 
of America the greeting that the heroic American boy came 
to bring to the land of France, where the blood of the sons 
of both countries has been gloriously intermingled in the de- 
fense of Liberty—the great ideal of two great peoples. 
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LINDBERGH CROSSES THE DELAWARE ON HIS WAY TO NEW YORK 
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Can you imagine 
yourselt specializing 
on dishwashing ? 


Ae Fs 













Contains no 
animal fat » 


By MARY DALE ANTHONY 


Adviser on kitchen and household cleaning problems 
for thousands of women 


You probably shudder at the thought, if you hate 
dishwashing as much as most of the women I know. 
And yet, I find it fascinating 


For I make friends—just thousands of them—among 
women who have found that S. O. S. takes practically all 
the drudgery out of dishwashing. It’s all so unnecessary 
—the time and effort some women devote to cleaning 
pots and pans! For S. O. S. wipes off stains, grease, 
smoke black and burned food so easily. 


Aluminum can be kept like new all the time, for 
S. O. S. polishes as it cleans. It’s equally good for tin- 
ware, ironwafe, enamelware and Pyrex — and performs 
scores of hard tasks about the house. 


Indeed, by specializing on dishwashing, I have saved 
countless hours of hard work for thousands and millions 
of women. And I can save them for you if you'll send 
me the coupon below. 


Sy \v ds 4 
— 
nee ms. = 
pee Oi 


Pat. Jan. 15, 1918—Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. ° 









: ) The Magic Cleaner of Pots and Pans 


August, 19 








Mary Dale Anthony, S. O. S. Mfg..Co. %-H-J-8-27 
3500 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is 406, (or five 2c stamps) for a trial 








Sold by grocery, hardware, package’ of S. O 
variety, and department 
stores. Regularly packed in m3 
3-pad and 6-pad boxes. Ane 
S. O. S. MANUFACTURING Co. ADDRESS 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
S. O. S. Mra. Co. or Canapa, Ltp. Town STATE 





365 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can, 
@© 1927, S. O. S. M. Co. 








DEALER’s NAME AND ADDRESS 











This business girl made 
$74.00 extra in one month, 
to spend for little luxuries. 


You, Too, Can Make Money! 


Without “ laking a Position” or Changing 
‘ a Single “Plan 


ER success seemed simply ‘too 
good to be true”’ to Mrs. Fred 
xa fi) Gordon, a rejoicing homemaker 
Wee Ga) of Ohio. 

ces) 389 et —— 

There was the money in her purse! 
Three crisp $10.00 bills and some shining, 
jingling change. 

She had earned it right in the midst of 
the summer, too; without any really “hard 
work” and without neg- 
lecting a single home 
duty. 

Nor is Mrs. Gordon’s 
experience in summer 
earning unique. 

I could go on for hours 
telling you of the extra 
dollars earned in the 
same congenial way by 
wives and mothers am- 
bitious for their children 
or desirous of helping a 
dear husband; by, school- 
girls who love pretty 
things and good times; 
by grandmothers eager 
for the comforts and 
small luxuries that make 
life pleasant as it should 
be for them. 








_ $25.00 for You 


ND these folks are 
LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL readers like 
yourself, you know. 
They are not specially 
trained; nor are they 
possessed of unusual 
talents. 

But The Girls’ Club 
of the HOME JOURNAL 
supplies them with a way 
to turn spare moments 
into money—a way 
that seems almost 
magic. This same plan 
may be .yours for the 
asking. 

You may just as well enjoy the happy 
satisfaction that comes with having $10.00 
or $25.00 when you need it, as do, among 
hundreds of others, these rejoicing women 
and girls whose letters follow: 

Dear Manager: Club dollars are paying for 
help in my home these hot days so that I may 
give more time to my children. This is my vaca- 
tion treat to myself. A. L. M., Cal. 


It Makes Mother Young Again 


Dear Manager: AsI ‘‘counted up” after my 
first day in The Girls’ Club I felt I had in my 
hand the key to a brighter future. Club dollars 
jingled merrily and my heart fairly sang! These 


| & 





Mrs. Whelan picked up 
$35.00 in spare time last 
month. 





“There's nothing like having 
your own dollars to spend!” 
says this young schoolgirl. 





Mrs. Reich, this happy mother, 
earns extra dollars to tide her 
over little emergencies. 


Here’s a busy mother who 
earned $25.00 easily in our 
friendly, dignified way. 





dollars have since purchased birthday gifts, 2 set 
of dishes, a new drain board for the sink and 
paint for the kitchen chairs. 

And best of all, my little girl speaks truth indeed 
when she says that the nicest thing The Club 
work and dollars did was to ‘‘ make Mother young 
again.” E. K., Oregon 


Dollars for Young Girls ; 
Dear Club Manager: Any young girl is apt ff 
to run up small bills when she hasn’t ready cash § 
tospend. I was facing bills for five dollars with no [J 
money in my purse. Maybe fj 
I wasn’t glad to earn my first 9 
$10.00 in The Girls’ Club! I f} 
have not only paid my bills jj 
butI have bought little things | 
every girl loves—a nice pair 
of silk stockings, dainty un- 
derclothes—and I am now 
planning on getting some 
dressy slippers for special 
occasions. All with Club 
money! Mary J., N. Y. 


$110.00 —Easily Earned! 

Dear Manager: The 
modern version of an old say- 
ingis ‘‘Everything comes to 
him who hustles.”’ And that 
is what I’ve been doing in my 
spare time since joining The 
Girls’ Club. 

In addition to keeping an 
eight-room house and de- 
voting time to my husband 
and son I have earned about 
$110.00 in just two months, 
through the Club. 

Mrs. M. McC., W. Va. 


Write Me Today 


OULDN’T you, too, 

like to be among our 

alert, happy earners? | 

Wouldn’t you know) 

exactly how to  spend| 

your share of our care- 
free dollars? 

It will be so easy for 
you to sit right down and 
write to me saying: ‘‘ Dear 
Manager: Please tell me 


particulars. There will not be a cent 0 
expense to you, now or later. 

You will receive my answer by retu 
mail, and may, if you wish, start makin 
money yourself without a day’s delay. 
write me today. 

Address your letter to: 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
888 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


an 
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Fortunate 


That Dishes So Delicious 


Are So Healthful Too--- 


Learn what doctors say 
about this luscious fruit 


N luscious orange salads, prepared in a 

jiffy, every woman has an opportunity 

to serve delicious dishes and markedly 
improve her family’s health. 


The whole medical profession and all 
expert dietitians tell us that. 


Try This 
ETTUCE, banana slices, orange 
segments, sliced pineapple; 
garnished with walnut halves and 
grapes. Serve with 
French dressing. 


Now Trade. arked 
On the Shin 


Te make them easier for you to identify 
henceforth, genuine Sunkist Oranges are 
now trade-marked directly on the skin and on 
the tissue wrapper. 

Now, therefore, you can “select your oranges 
by telephone” and be sure of getting the kind 
you want. 


- 


on che raviis a 


z 





nd on the Wrapper 


While they acclaim the food-value of 
cereals, bread, fish, meat and eggs, they say 
we do not balance this good nourishment 


RM 







ought) 


th 


Their firm, juicy senderness—a 


See LWAYS ask for California Sun- 
=e kist Oranges. These oranges are 
selected from the finest California 
crops according to certain standards 
that insure your getting uniformly 
good fruit every time you buy. 




















Tenderness —ideal for desserts and salads 


with sufficient vegetables, fruits and milk. 


The former are the so-called ‘“‘acid- 
forming” group—the main cause of the 
disorder known as “acidosis” which is 
everywhere so prevalent today. 


« 


The latter are the “‘a/kaline-reaction” 
foods—necessary in all diets to offset this 
malady, which often leads to serious results. 


“Acidosis” is the cause of scores of daily 
ills that are “holding people back” from the 
enjoyment and the profits of true health. 


Although known as “acid fruit,” oranges 
are one of the prime factors in this vital 
balance, having an alkaline reaction in the 
blood. Your doctor will verify this truth. 
He probably prescribes oranges in quantity 
in treating ‘‘acidosis.” 


But the best method, of course, is to pre- 
vent rather than be ¢reated for this trouble. 


An excellent protective measure is these 
delightful orange salads served frequently 
at home. Everybody likes them. They in- 
vite the appetite, bestowing their benefits 
in a most attractive way. 


Let the children and your men folk | 
have them often. Avoid “acidosis” with 
these salads, together with the vegetables 
and the milk. 


Uniformly Good 


" California SUMIKISt Oranges 


special feature of California oranges 
—makes them ideal for salads and 
desserts. California oranges, slices or 
segments, are comparable to the 
tender cuts of meat you purchase. 
You can have this dainty feature the 
year round in this fruit. Note our 
offer in the coupon below. 


4 Send 10c with this coupon and we will send 
Mail This you a set of 24 beautifully illustrated Sunkist 
4 recipe cards. Each dish pictured in colors. 

Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most at- 
tractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 

For 75c we will send the set of 24 Sunkist recipe cards, neat 
oak box without any advertising on it, 100 blank cards and index 
cards, all prepaid. 

This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 

Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with stamps 
or money order. 

Offer is good at these prices in both United States and Canada. 


oO 24 Sunkist Recipe Oo Complete Box and File—75c 
Cards—10c (Including above 24 cards) 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. 208, Box 530, Sta. “C,"” Los Angeles, California 


Name. 





Street 





City. State 


























My! What 
a Difference! 


Just a few drops of 3-in-One and 
your fan takes on a new lease of 
life—starts easier, runs smoother 
and lasts a whole lot longer. 
Unlike ordinary oils, 3-in-One is a 
compound of several very fine oils, 
each contributing its special lubri- 
cating qualities. Flows freely; oils 
perfectly; won’t gum. 
For all household mechanisms, 
from sewing machine to hinges. 
Use frequently. 
- ood stores everywhere in Handy Cans 
Bottles. Look for the Big Red ‘“‘One.’ 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. New York, N. Y. 


FRE ¢ Generous sample and new illustrated 
® circular. Ask for both on a postal. 








For brilliant windows 
and mirrors, put a little 
3-in-One into the water 
and wash in the usual 
manner. 











Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & omnes 


——( 











1@ 1 Want Some 
&=, Money? 


Here’s a wonderful 
way to get it 
Our beautifully illustrated 
book tells how. It tells all 
about our new methods of 
art decoration, art treatment 
and how anybody can learn 
without previous training 
or experience. It contains page 
after page of handsome color 
illustrations of what you can 
make and sell. 
You can make 
good money 
and this book is 
Our system is amazingly easy to 
learn and the profits are larger than 
in almost any os her business. You 
canproduce beautifully finished art 
objects almost from the beginning. 
You don’t have to know how to 
draw or have any experience. Be- 
gin making money now. All sup- 
plies are sent by us with the in- 
structions and many have made 
$25 the first week. Some society 
women have taken up this work 
for their own amusement.— Either 
way, pleasure or profit, it’s the 
most delightful home work you 
can imagine. Write Now for 
your copy of this val- 
uable book; it’s FREE. 


Fireside SY Industries 


Dept. 42-K - -. Adrian, Mich. 





zx 
@ Candy Making a, 72% 
. 


0 Making& 
Selling taught bya man whohimself made 
a big success in the Candy Business. Candy “@5 
is the only business where the Little Fellow has 
the Big pond at a disadvantage.T urn your Kitch- 
——w en into a small Candy Shop—start making money 
rom almost the first day. Many now rich started 
as, with nocapital. Wefurnish tools. Free Book 1] 


Capitol Candy School, Desk H-1908, Washington, D. 
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. overlap, and sew. 



































The star motif 
of the charm- 
ing braided 
mat in fore- 
ground is ef- 
fectively car- 
ried out in the 
old-time star- 
sprinkled 
chintz of win- 
dow curtains 
and chair seat 
and the an- 
cient star lamp 
suspended 
from the ceil- 
ing. 









































Braided Rugs for Entrance Flalls 


By Mazet Foster BAINBRIDGE 


| halls so dull and un- 
Bee! interesting? Chiefly because 
4| they are difficult to furnish, and 
mnee5%) the things we want are so often 
too expensive. But there’s one method of 
furnishing that is neither expensive nor 
difficult, and the sketch above gives some 
idea of the stunning effects that may be 
achieved. Braided rugs and runners, made 
from the odds and ends of material that 
every scrapbag holds, can turn the dullest 
entrance hall into a place of charm and 
cheer. We all know how to braid and top- 
stitch—and no further knowledge is nec- 

essary ! 

Strips of felt 14 inch wide, making a 
braid measuring 1 inch across, were used 
for the star-shaped mat and the floor run- 
ner above; and 1-inch-wide strips of out- 
ing flannel, braided into 14-inch-wide 
braids, for the stair runner. The felt was 
braided without turning in edges, while the 
strips of flannel were turned in along each 
edge and then doubled through lengthwise 
center. If lighter-weight fabric is used, 
strips should be cut wider. It is not nec- 
essary to baste strips before braiding. To 
avoid: bulkiness in joining pieces of felt, 
lay one end flat over other, with 44-inch 
In flannel or similar 
light-weight materials, sew ends of strips 
together and flatten out seam edges. In 
braiding, two strands may be continuous 
and wrapped in balls, but third should be 
left in short lengths to avoid tangling. The 
measurements of the various pieces and 
colors used depend, of course, on width of 
stairs and hallway and general decorative 


scheme. Stair runners are more attractive 
and easier to keep clean if they do not 
cover entire stairs, but keep to width of 
usual stair carpet. 

The star-shaped rug shown measures 
37 inches across at widest part and 31 
inches at narrowest, while star in center— 
cut from reseda green felt—measures 1414 
inches from point to point. A piece of car- 
pet would also make an attractive center. 
Reseda green, black, buff, navy and green- 
ish blue were the colors used for braids, 
with one row of black outlining star and 
two rows of black around edge of mat. 
First turn under edges of star—unless car- 
pet is used, when edges are bound instead — 
and, beginning between two points, top-sew 


Felt, carpet or any heavy fabric in a blending 
color may make the five-pointed star center 
around which the fascinating rug above is built, 


first braid to turned-under edge 

with linen carpet thread, waxed. 
Instead of top-sewing braids together, 
a sort of darning stitch will make it 
possible to use rugs either side up. Lay 
braids flat, with edges together; insert 
needle about 44 inch from edge of one 
braid and bring it out 44 inch from edge 
of other, without piercing entire thickness 
of braids; insert needle 14 inch from where 
it came out and repeat process. If thread 
is pulled tight, stitches will almost disap- 
pear into fabric. When starting point in 
star rug is reached again, turn under both 
ends and top-sew together. Begin next 
braid at a different place, so that joinings 
will be distributed. After all the braids 
are attached, line rug with ticking or other 
strong fabric. 

Buff, reseda green and greenish-blue 
felt make floor runner sketched—30 by 54 
inches—with two strips of buff for outside 
border. Although sketched otherwise, the 
braids run crosswise—not lengthwise— 
and, unlike the star rug, continue back and 
forth, from side to side. Be careful, in turn- 
ing at the sides, to avoid bunchiness. 

For stair runner, first decide on length 
required and braid astrip that length. Add 
braid to braid until desired width is at- 
tained. The ends of braids are turned un- 
der and firmly sewed; or, if preferred, ends 
of runner may be bound with a strip of the 
material. In planning your design, use 
darkest or predominating color for borders; 
then lighter strips, or alternating light and 
dark; and a mixed center. The runner 
shown is 23 inches wide, of black, buff, 
reseda green, navy and greenish blue. 
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Will it give true, natural tone? 


That is the supreme test of radio. Listen toan 
Atwater Kent Radio. Close your eyes. Forget 
all about tubes, dials, batteries, aerials. Just 
follow the delicate shadings and overtones of 
the voice—the “singing” quality of the piano— 
the faintest vibration of the violin. Get the rich 
harmony of orchestra or organ. Then you will 
understand why more than one million people 
are satisfied with their 
Atwater Kent Radio. 

Once you are convinced 
that Atwater Kent offers 
the utmost in radio ren- 
dition, compare the amaz- 


New York 

Boston 

Washington 
Cincinnati 

Chicago 

«ee « « Pittsburgh 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: The Atwater Kent Radio 
Artists bring you their summer program at 9:15 Eastern 
Daylight Time, 8:15 Central Daylight Time, through: 


Model 35, six-tube receiver illustrated, with ONE Dial. Speaker, Model H. 


‘The supreme test 


ing simplicity of its One Dial control with the 
older method of several dials. With one turn of 
this single dial you will sample everything on 
the air within range, thus selecting what you 
like without tiresome hunting. 

Only a radio expert fully appreciates the 
exquisite precision of Atwater Kent Radio con- 
struction. But it is this advanced engineering, 
fine assembly, repeated testing of every detail 
and protection against extremes of weather 
which make Atwater 
Kent Radio unfailing in 
service—uniformly satis- 
factory in performance. 
Because so many buy, the 


a cost is low. 


, weco... Mpls.-St. Paul 


WGY.... . Schenectady 


Atwater Kent MANUFACTURING Company, A. Atwater Kent, President, 4701 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 
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FIRST, with Baker’s Breakfast 
Cocoa, make this rich, ruddy syrup. 
This easy recipe makes a pint. It 
will keep for days in the ice-box, ready 
to make all these delicious new sum- 
mertime drinks. 


Syrup: Stir over direct heat 4 cup 
Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa and 1 cup 
cold water, till smooth. Stir in 2 cups 
sugar and dash of salt, till dissolved. 
Boil 3 minutes. Flavor with 2 tea- 
spoons vanilla. Pour at once in glass 
jar. Keep tightly sealed in ice chest. 


Baker’ s 
Chocolate Milk Shake 


For two drinks, put 2 to 3 tablespoons 
of the syrup, cracked ice and 134 cups 
of milk in a shaker. Shake well and 


serve. 


Frosted Chocolate 


For each drink, put 11% tablespoons of 
the syrup, % glass of milk anda heap- 
ing tablespoon of ice cream in a 
glass. Add charged water to each, 
stirring well. 


Russian Chocolate 








For two drinks, put 2 to 3 tablespoons of 


Ri RIG eT inn 


the syrup, 2% cup of milk and cracked a ’ 99 
ice in a shaker. Shake hard. Pour VY hats yours? Shake your 
in 34 cup hot coffee, shaking again. 
, Top each glass with whipped cream. | e h h | d ° k ! 
For each drink, put 114 tablespoons 
of the syrup, 2 or 3 drops of essence . . ; 
dae hai Geko eck THE smooth, ruddy syrup you can make so easily with 
charged water in a glass. Stir well. ; ar 
iilt & Salieueneds WE canton: to ance Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa is the key to a dozen delicious new 
P y 
and cracked ice, stirring again. Ice : : ; 
cream may be added or substituted drinks—to set up your “personal soda fountain” right at 
for cream. Garnish with fresh mint : 
leaves, if available. home! There’s actually more than the U. S. Government 
. Sree standard of cocoa-butter in Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa; the 
‘ = Z ™ . ; 
PA syrup consequently has the flavor of the true rich cocoa bean, 


» >. and “goes farther” in taste and nourishment ...The Choco- 


late Girl in the pantry is first-aid for your summer thirst! 








Watter Baker & Co., Limited, Dept. A. 


WHEN Old Ironsides swept the A dozen tantalizing recipes Dorchester Lower Mills, Mass. 

seas, Walter Baker had already been are in this new, free booklet. Send me ‘‘SuMMERTIME Drinks.” 

making cocoa products for 32 years Send today for “Summer- = 
gid thal eke aaa chads chats time Drinks.” Ne BRON nz [Natt enennrrrereintnstintntntnieineninnentnienennieienit 


ago. Their reputation today is as 
honest as the Constitution herself. 





BAKER’S Breakfast COCOA 


Made from the best imported COCOA BEANS, im Dorchester, Mass., and Montreal 
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To be Up-to-Date We Kuit an 


Old-Time Afghan 
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Afghans, being marks of up-to-dateness on any couch, are no longer 
relegated to domains of invalids and babies. 


By CoRNELIA CASE 


\: mother’s house, "the long mo- 

hair sofa and, at one end, the 

amy A neatly folded afghan? I recall 

sues) distinctly the cold slipperiness 

a chad one and the cuddling warmth of the 

other, and it pleases me immensely that 
afghans have again become the fashion. 

They never wear out, so if your grand- 
mother had an attic, hunt diligently for 
the missing afghan. If she hadn’t, oh, 
hurry and make one, for nothing will give 
you more sheer comfort. 

As an afghan is knit in strips and then 
crocheted or sewed together with a long- 
eyed needle, it is extremely nice work to 
pick up at odd moments. For this one, I 
used an old-fashioned leaf design with al- 
ternating plain strips—four of the design 
and three plain, each strip measuring a lit- 
tle over six inches in width and sixty inches 
in length. When the crocheted edge is 
added, this makes an afghan about forty- 
five by sixty inches. With the stretching 
incident to use, the afghan will ultimately 
be about fifty-six inches wide. 

One ball of Germantown wool knits 
about thirteen inches, but I’d be on the 
safe side and order four dozen, with the 
understanding that the unused ones could 
be returned. I used celluloid needles No. 
4, but as no two workers knit alike, use 
your own judgment about the size. 

When finished, lay the afghan right side 
up on a clean carpet and pin around the 
edge, stretching it evenly. Then dampen 
with a sponge and leave overnight. In the 
morning it will be perfect in shape. 

As for colors, choose a neutral tone if 
the afghan is to be used in a living room 
where there is already a distinct color 
scheme. Beige, gray, mahogany or dull 
rose is attractive. For a bedroom, the 
light rose, blue or green tones are more 
suitable. The afghan will wash beauti- 
fully, and if it becomes faded from too 





many launderings, it may be dyed a darker 
shade. 
For the leaf design, cast on 38 stitches. 
1st NEEDLE—K. 4, p. 14, k.2, p.14, k. 4. 
2D NEEDLE—P. 4, k. 11, k. 2 t., 0., k., 
o., p. 2, 0., k., 0., s., k., draw s. over, k. 
11, p. 4. 


3D NEEDLE—K. 4, p. 10, p. 2 t. crossed, 

p. 3, k. 2, p. 3, p. 2 t., p. 10. k. 4. 
4TH NEEDLE— r. 4, &. Oo es Be. k. o., 
k. o., k., p. 2, k., 0., k., o., k., s: k., draw s. 
over, k. 9, p. 4. 5TH NEEDLE—K.4, p. 8, 
p. 2 t. crossed, p. 5, k. 2, p. 5, p. 2 t., p. 8, 
k. 4. 6TH NEEDLE—P. 4, k. 7, k. 2 t., k. 2, 
2) XZ, O., Ks Os Kk. 2, 8. 


2 
0., Kis: 0i sO, Peeks e 
ke. draw s. over, k. 7, p. 

77H NEEDLE— K. 4, p 
Do ikeeeD: 4D et 
DLE—P. 4, k. 5, k. 2t 
Ds 2; KO) 03; K., 0.9K. 
k. 5, p. 4. 9TH NEED 
crossed, p. 9, k. 2, p. 

10TH NEEDLE—P. 
o., k., o., k. 4, p. 2, k. i ae Cue: 
k., draws. over, k. 3, p: 45.11 
DLE—K. 4, p. 2, p. 2 t. bree: p. 
p. 11, p.2t., 
4,k.,k.2 
O., k, O. 

‘13TH NE 
p. 13, 2, 
DLE— P. 4,k. 14, p. 2, k. 14, p .4, 

Begin again with first nestle, 

For the plain strip, cast on 38 stitches. 
First needle knit, 2d needle purl, and 
repeat. 

For the crocheted edge, start in corner 
with chain 2, 3 trebles in third stitch, 
chain 2, 3 trebles in same stitch, skip 3 
with slip stitch in the next. Repeat. 

Abbreviations used are: K=knit; p.= 
purl; t.=together; s.=slip; p. 2 t. 


4 

. 6, p. 2 t. crossed, 
ag 4, 8TH NEE- 
Biee., k. 3, 


x 
CaSRerS ) 


~ 
_ 
hah 
4) 
NO: 
ct 
‘an 
hae 
_ 
ae 
>} 
Zi 
i) 
° 


crossed = purl two together crossed—that 
is, insert needle from left to right at back 
of both stitches, and purl them both off 
together; O=thread over needle. 





Its design adds distinction to modernism in this afghan. 
make it, and so charming withal that grandmother is glad to stand sponsor for it. 


It is so simple that daughter can 

















CANTALOUPE AND Tomato SALap— 
cool, refreshing! (See recipe below) 


|ts flavor comes from 
a treasured vectpe 


_ |Long, even beating makes it smoother 


than is possible by hand 


i is actually more delicious 
in flavor than our own—and 
ever so much smoother !’’ women 
write. 


The freshest, finest of ingredi- 
ents are perfectly blended by a 
treasured old recipe. Long, 
rhythmic beating gives Hellmann’s 
Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise its deli- 
cate flavor and a velvety smooth- 
ness forks and egg beaters can’t 
achieve! 


Women were quick to discover 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayon- 
naise—today it is the most popular 
salad dressing in the country ! 


Use it just as it comes from the 


jar. Or, to give new interest to 
simple salads, mix with cream, 
chopped olives, pickles, chili sauce, 
or mustard. 

Order a jar of Hellmann’s Blue 
Ribbon Mayonnaise from your 
grocer today. The popular half- 
pint size is only 25c anywhere in 
the United States. Other sizes— 
314% ounces, pint, and quart. 
Richard Hellmann, Inc., Long 
Island City, New York. 


5 : 
CANTALOUPE AND Tomato SaLap. Pre- 
pate one cup of small balls cut from a firm 
cantaloupe and place on slices of tomato. 
Sprinkle with parsley and serve on let- 
tuce, garnished with 14 cup of Hellmann’s 
Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise. 


Hellmann's 
Blue Ribbon 


MAYONNAISE 














RicHarD HE.timann, Inc., Dept. A-5 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please send me the new Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Salad- 
Idea Booklet containing 50 recipes for salads and dressings. 


weer rerar cot! ee ee ae) 2 we en ee ee | 












Whenever 
you have 
Sandwiches 
to make... 


You can make as many differ- 
ent kinds of tempting sandwiches 
with Underwood’s as there are 
occasions for making them. 


For parties, picnics, automobile 
trips, Sunday night suppers— 
open a can of Deviled Ham to 
start with, and you can vary your 
sandwich fillings almost indefi- 
nitely with this piquant flavor. 


Plain bread and butter with a thin 
spreading of Underwood’s is a 
treat in itself. But when you blend 
Deviled Ham with tomato, celery, 
mayonnaise, or hard-boiled eggs, 
the politest of guests will be 
peeking inside to see what makes 
your sandwiches so deliciously 
different. 


Let Us Send You An 
Underwood Recipe Book 


Dozens of appetizing ways of 
using Deviled Ham are described 







SEND FOR THE NEW 
HANDY SIZE CAN... 








in the Underwood Recipe Book. 
For instance, here’s a new dish 
which makes that universal fa- 
vorite, ham and eggs, taste like a 
new discovery: 





UNDERWOOD BAKED EGGS 


6 hard-boiled eggs, quartered Grated cheese 

1 teaspoon parsley, minced Buttered crumbs 
1 cup cream sauce 1 small can Underwood 

Deviled Ham 

Place quartered eggs in a well-greased baking 
dish. Mix parsley and Deviled Ham with cream 
sauce. Cover eggs with mixture, sprinkle with 
grated cheese, cover lightly with buttered 
crumbs, and bake in a rather quick oven, until 
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brown. 





2 Delicious Underwood Sandwiches 


DEVILED HAM AND CELERY 
y% 


14 cup chopped celery; 4 cup- chopped 
green pepper; boiled salad dressing; 1 small 
can Underwood Deviled Ham. 

Mix celery, pepper, and ham thoroughly, adding 
just enough dressing to spread easily. Spread onc 
slice and cover with slice of buttered bread. 


DEVILED HAM AND EGG 


Hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine, mayon- 
naise to moisten, Underwood Deviled Ham. 


Mix the eggs and ham thoroughly together with the 
mayonnaise, and spread between thin slices of bread, 
cut in desired shape. 


Branded with 
the Devil, but 
Fit for the Gods’’ 





WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
44 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
- I want to try UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM with 
eggs, and some other dishes in your recipe book. 
Send me 1 New Handy Size Can for 10 cents, or 
6 Cans ina » doves ... 50 cents 
(Mark the quantity you want. Be sure to enclose amount 
sbecified, and please PRINT your name and address.) 

Also send me FREE copy oh; your book of 70 recipes. 


Name. os : 


Street and No. 





City and State. 











4869 





5386 


: % 











2847 


Bias Tape Trimming for Wee Frocks 







M|ERE’S a new and fascinating 
-| Way of giving that smart indi- 
Ai, vidual touch to little frocks and 
| suits. Bias tape, cut off in 
meee) pieces of the required size, 
turned under and hemmed to the dress 
with thread of the same color as the tape— 
that’s the secret of these charming motifs. 
The tape, in lawn and percale, comes in 
a wide range of colors. Lawn tape is used 
for light-weight materials, such as lawn, 
dotted Swiss or organdie, and the percale 
for gingham, linen or similar fabrics. 
Frock No. 4869, sizes 2 to 10, is of old- 
blue and white dotted percale, with the 
design carried out in old-blue and white 
tape, 34 inch wide. First bind edge of 
skirt with white tape. Cut 244-inch-long 
pieces of blue tape for flower stems, dou- 
ble each piece lengthwise, turn under one 
end, and sew 5 inches apart around bot- 
tom of frock, with turned-under ends of 


stems close to edge of white binding. 
Hem pieces to dress with tiny stitches. 
The flowers, 15g inches square, with 
mitered corners, are of white tape, with a 
blue square over center. For leaves, cut 
134-inch-long pieces of blue tape, turn 
ends under diagonally, and sew to stem 
1 inch above binding. 

No. 5386, sizes 2 to 6, is of blue-and- 
white-checked gingham, trimmed with 
¥4-inch-wide red and 34-inch-wide old- 
blue tape. Neck, sleeves and bottom of 
blouse are bound with blue tape, with 
lg-inch red piping. Pockets are bound 
with blue tape only, and finished at sides 
with 14-inch squares of red 1% inch apart. 

White dotted Swiss, with blue dots, 
makes No. 2847, sizes 2, 4 and 6, with 
motifs in light blue. Each tape motif 
consists of a 3-inch-long piece of 4%-inch 
tape, with ends turned under in- points, 
and three 14-inch squares posed above it. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Dresses, 30 cents. 
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Look for trade-mark on sole and lining. 
None genuine without it. It is your guar- 





! cecasions, All sizes. All widths. AAAA aS A 


tude for women, misses and children 
by only The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
Olio. Made for men and boys by only ©. 


land, Mass. 
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aye? 
‘I had to go 


to London 
to find out!” 
OR 


S often we find it difficult to understand and accept the 
things that make us happy! 

This Missouri girl had to travel all the way to London to 
realize the truth of foot happiness. She found 

But we shall let her tell the story in her own way. 

“Last summer my Aunt Margaret in New York invited 
me to go to Europe with her. 

‘‘Tt seemed so wonderful, for I had lived rather quietly, 
doing but few of the things most girls do. I seldom danced 
or played golf and tennis. I often thought I was different 
from other girls. But now I should have some real fun. 

‘“‘T met her in New York and we had a glorious timie 
shopping for the things I needed on the trip. New gowns, 
hats, lingerie, wraps, baggage—for two whole days we 
simply reveled in the fine shops. 

‘“‘But the next morning when we sailed I was a wreck. 
I felt that I wanted to sit still in a deck chair the rest of my 
life. My Aunt told me I needed Arch Preserver Shoes. She 
had worn them a long time, she said, and they had stopped 
her foot aches. But I insisted that my feet were all right. 
| thought I was merely tired. 

“‘Yet, I realized that I was actually dreading the ‘ordeal’ 
of the trip. On the steamer I sat alone while she walked the 
deck and joined in the games. I never in my life before felt 
so useless. 

“Then came the evening before we were to dock. My 
Aunt looked at me seriously and said: ‘The first thing we do 
in London is to get youa pair of Arch Preserver Shoes. I’m 
not going to allow you to spoil this trip for both of us!’ 

‘“‘And so I came to know the Arch Preserver Shoe. I had 
a delightful trip, and I’ve been having good times ever 
since. I had to go to London to find out, but my foot happi- 
ness is worth it! ; 

“T have never enjoyed things so much, and I have never 
before worn such lovely shoes.” 

What a wonderful experience it is to discover a new world 
of happiness and pleasure—merely by securing the right 
kind of stylish shoes! 

More than a million women are now enjoying this life of 
activity, and are taking their ‘18,908 steps a day’”’ in the 
smartest shoes without an ache or the slightest foot annoy- 
ance. 

They know the wonder of “comfort concealed, beauty 
revealed.”” They know the great difference between ordinary 
sagging-arch shoes and the Arch Preserver Shoe that is 
scientifically designed to provide a perfect walking base 
without sacrificing a particle of style. 





Send coupon for booklet “A New World,” and the name of your 
dealer who can supply Arch Preserver Shoes for you and your children 
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They know how its wider, stronger, more accurately 
shaped built-in steel arch gives support to the general foot 
structure; how its flat inner sole allows nerves, muscles and 
blood-vessels to function freely; how its distinctive heel 
structure prevents slipping forward; how its heel-to-ball 
system of fitting insures your getting your exact size. 

The exclusive combination of these features cannot be 
successfully imitated because the Arch Preserver Shoe is 
protected by basic patents which have been upheld by the 
highest courts. Never has the idea of ‘‘comfort concealed”’ 
been developed so thoroughly. 

And as to ‘‘beauty revealed,’”’ you have the very newest 
modes from Paris and New York, designs that make the 
most of every delightful curve and line of your foot, styles 
originated especially for us and available in only the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. 


The Barb 


(for misses 
& children) 
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The Selby 
Shoe Co. 











The Westbrook 


The 
Yvette 


The Claire 





‘ve. Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for 
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T. Wright & Company, Inc., Rock- oy”: 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


ARCH PRESERVER 


THE 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 











The Selby Shoe Co., 592 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Send postpaid booklet L-92,‘‘A New World” and 
name of dealer. 
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Now Milk Drinking Is a Game! 


Thompson’s Choc 
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olate 


“DOUBLE MALTED” 


MALTED MILK 


at home 


My what parties the children are hav- 
ing from Maine to California! They 
are playing the most wonderful health 
game ever played. 


Chocolate Malted Milk athome! Like 
magic plain milk is changed into rich, 
creamy, foamy chocolate malted milk 


teen cern 


« In niteen seconds. 


Thompson’s has made this possible. 
It dissolves instantly, without lump- 
ing, in cold milk. Add milk to two 
spoonfuls of Thompson’s and shake 
for a few seconds in a shaker or mason 
jar. And there you have your chocolate 
malted milk at home! Children make 
it for themselves, 


As Good forYou as ItIs for Them 


If you want to see how good it is for 
the children, try it and see how good 
it is for yourself. It gives you instant 
energy by day. Try a hot malted milk 


just before you go to bed. See how 
quickly you drop to sleep. 


The Secret of Thompson’s 
Thompson’s is the only “DOUBLE 
MALTED” Malted Milk, so pure that 
it dissolves instantly. The vitamins are 
not destroyed and the activity of the 
enzymes which help digest other foods 
is retained. That is why Thompson’s 
gives you high energy by day and deep 
sleep by night. That is probably also 
why Thompson’s has become the 
greatest health drinking game the 
nation has ever known. ; 


30 Glasses for 60 cents 


Pound packages 60 cents at any drug- 
gist or grocer. ‘Thirty glasses to every 
pound. More economical five-pound 
packages with big—75c value—alumi- 
num shaker FREE. Or send coupon 
for three-day trial package. 


At the Soda Fountain 
Your soda fountain man deserves special credit for paying a bit more for 
Thompson’s ““DOUBLE MALTED’’ Malted Milk so as to serve you with an extra 
quality malted milk drink. Look for the Thompson’s serving jar at the soda fountain. 






“DOUBLE MALTE 
Sweet Chocolate Flavor 


Malted Milk 








Thompson’s Malted Food Co. 
Dept. 120, Waukesha, Wis. 


Malted Milk. 





| I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. Send me your three-day 
| test package of Thompson’s Sweet Chocolate Flavored “‘ DOUBLE MALTED” 


Oe aia a an ak 


RR IR RE er ea ne ee eT EUNICE ROD Te PERT nc ONE See ES 


(One package to a person) Write plainly 








IF IT’S THOMPSON’S IT’S 
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“DOUBLE MALTED” 





The Type of Luggage Needed for © ollege 


It ts (ompadt, Practical and (Correct 


school or college that are of such de- 

lightful importance, but the luggage 
in which we take them as well. For by 
the right kind of trunks and bags are the 
really smart known—and with the right 
kind only can true comfort and usefulness 
be achieved. 

Equipped with the type of baggage 
sketched below, any girl—or boy—may 
face serenely the critical eyes of appraising 
schoolmates, calm in the knowledge that 
everything is correct, compact and thor- 
oughly practical. Trim and businesslike 
is the wardrobe trunk, of fiber with brass 
trimmings, boasting several new features 
of unusual appeal. A lock that works on 
the combination principle used in safes, 
thereby requiring no key, is one intriguing 
feature, while a solid base which remains 
stationary, while the wardrobe doors swing 
open, is another. 

A trig, smart suitcase for a week-end 
trip and a dressing-case which, at a pinch, 
may serve as Over- 
night bag, are neces- 
sities no college girl 
can do without; and 
when the two com- 
bine in one, as 
seen at lower left, 
in black grain 
leather, what 


[< not only the clothes we take to 

















more could anyone desire? The dressing- 
case, sketched separately, fits into the 
suitcase as a tray, containing comb, brush 
and other toilet accessories, and, carried 
as an overnight bag, is roomy enough to 
accommodate nightgown, kimono and 
slippers in addition. 

A hat box, of course, is something every 
girl must have, but seldom do we find one 
as suitable for all-around use as the one in 
central foreground, below. Of tan woven 
canvas, with lining of brocaded cotton- 
linen, its square corners render it a practi- 
cal substitute for a suitcase when one does 
not wish to take an extra hat, while its 
unusual compactness makes it possible to 
keep it in a closet or on a shelf in one’s 
— as a permanent refuge for one’s best 

t. ‘ 

An extra suitcase for those last-minute 
left-overs that simply won’t be crowded 
in elsewhere is never de trop, and the one 
at lower right, of cowhide lined with 
leather and divided into compartments, 
is engagingly trim and 
neat. Although entirely 
correct as a piece of 
feminine luggage, it is, 
perhaps, especially suit- 
able as a part of Big 
Brother’s college outfit 
and, with the trunk, 
would provide the neces- 
sary equipment for that 
young man’s traveling 
needs. 


Masculine or feminine, the 
clever student travels correctly, 
with luggage such as this. 


; 
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Refreshing 
re ady at any time with Frigidaire 
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ao ] b = (4) Direct frost-coil cooling and self-sealing 
ments, P e nty 0 rf Zce cuoes 2% 4 tray fronts giving a dessert and ice-making 
mand ‘ ‘ compartment always below freezing. 
sbaaged What a comfort on hot days to havea gen- more time away from the kitchen—more (5) Beautiful metal cabinets designed, built, 
it is, erous-sized bowl kept full of ice cubes— _leisure hours. and insulated exclusively for electric re- 
y suit- and to have a never-failing source that Begin now to enjoy the new comfort and frigeration. 
of Bie keeps the supply constantly replenished! — convenience of Frigidaire. Remember that (6) An operating cost that is surprisingly 
— _That’s just one of the delights of Fr igid- Frigidaire is the name of the electric refrig- low. 
ines. = electric ie 5 igs And, ved ug neon erator that offers you all these advantages: (7) Value only made possible by quantity 
or that ow many pounds of ice you take trom . roduction, General Motors purchasin 
veling Frigidaire, the food compartment is al- ) Complete and —_——— independence — and G. M. A. C. terms. P é 
ways cold—always safe for the art Wd) WTB: BE Write us for complete information about 
tion of even the most perishable foods. (2) Uninterrupted service—proved by the Frigidaire or—better still—phone the near- 
Then, too, you can prepare many new — experience of more than 300,000 users— by Frigidaire Sales Office and ask for a 
and tempting dishes in the more than all other electric qemonstration. 
Frigidaire freezing com- refrigerators combined. 
partment. And you know (3) A food compartment that is FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
a new freedom. Freedom 12° colder without ice—tem- Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
from outside ice supply— peratures that keep foods fresh. Dept. T-55, DAYTON, OHIO 
Even the smallest Frigidaire 
makes 5 pounds of ice cubes be- 
he tween meals—always plenty. 
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“Krafted” SS 
Pineapple Salad “SS 


The 
delicious new spread 
for sandwiches 


We have never known of a new 
food product to become popular 
so quickly. It seems to please every- 
one’s taste. You would never guess 
it, but Kay is mostly cheese—snow- 
white, rich, fluffy—Kraft Cream 
Cheese. To it we have added relish 
and choice spices (no meat or oils) 
that make Kay a new product with 
a new flavor extremely delightful. 
Try it, it’s wonderfully good. 
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When the Mercury Soars 


The food you select should be suited 
to the weather. What could be more 
suitable for the warm days than 
cool, crisp vegetables or ripe, lus- 
cious fruits? Nothing—except that 
when combined with Kraft Cheese 
of an appropriate variety their de- 
liciousness is greatly intensified. 


Kraft Cheese with its abundance of 
protein supplies the strength-giving 
elements these lighter foods lack. 
For Kraft Cheese is known to be 
both good and “good for you,” and 
as easily digested as the pure whole 
milk from which it is made. The 
Kraft Label guarantees this. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, General Offices, Chicago 











Eat it freely: :; - 











- Easily digested 
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You can see that I was actually forced 
into singing my own songs. But I do not 
think that people ever quite understood 
that my appearances in public were solely 
to advertise them. I never felt I had any 
talent for the platform and I did such 
work each time in fear and trembling. Of 
course I could always play pretty well, 
but up to this time 
I had never even 


The Hard Roads of Melody 


(Continued from Page 30) 


The hour came for me to call and she 
did not keep me waiting. I went into her 
lovely music room, and there she was to 
welcome me and hear my story and my 
songs. I suppose her heart was touched 
by the looks of me; I was really an invalid 
now. And I dare say, too, that I looked 
very homemade besides, for everything I 
had on I had made 
myself—hat, coat, 








spoken a piece in 
school, tosay noth- 
ing of singing on 
the stage. I took 
very great care 
now todo my songs 
so they would be 
understood. That 
wasall. AndI was 
rewarded when a 
real critic told me 
one day that my 
diction was excel- 
lent and my work 
artistic, and that 





dress. I went to 
the piano and 
played the seven 
little songs I so 
wanted to make 
into a book. 

“You must do 
it at once,”’ Mrs. 
Davis said with 
fine enthusiasm, 
“and I am going 
to sing them!” 
She went to her 
desk, wrote some- 
thing and handed 





if I should go on 
doing just as I 
was doing, in my own way, I was bound 
to make real progress. So I persevered. 

I think it was about here that I won the 
friendship of two people whose advice and 
help led to my next step. They were Vic- 
tor P. Sincere, a young lawyer with music 
for a hobby, whose enthusiasm for I Love 
You Truly, which I had just written, led 
to a lasting and valuable friendship; and 
George McConnell, who from the first day 
he heard my songs began to sing them in 
his beautiful tenor voice, and to make 
them known better in every way possible. 
These musicians were beginning to show 
me the way. I realized that my recital 
work was too slow a method of advertising 
and that I must meet public singers and 
get my music in their hands. I think it 
was Victor Sincere who suggested my go- 
ing to call on Jessie Bartlett Davis, con- 
tralto of The Bostonians, who for years 
interpolated Reginald DeKoven’s Oh 
Promise Me in his opera Robin Hood. 
Though she was on tour much of the time, 
her permanent home was in Chicago. 

By now I had one immediate burning 
desire. I wanted to publish seven of my 
songs in a book that would sell for a dol- 
lar. You see, I had my sheet songs on sale 
at the various local shops, which of course 
took their commission. I was’never good 
at fractions and I was more than sick of 
the sixteen and two-thirds and what-not 
off of odd figures. 

I sometimes wondered if simple frac- 
tions were going to defeat me when noth- 
ing else quite had. If I could have a book 
that would sell for an even dollar it would 
be easier, for I’d be rid of some of the 
meanest of them. 


ELL, one day I gathered my courage 

and went to the corner drug store and 
telephoned to Mrs. Davis. And.as I re- 
member the kindness that I felt reaching 
out toward me even over that wire, I think 
it about the most beautiful I have ever 
met. For naturally she was besieged by 
ambitious people—almost as much as I 
am today. I say almost as much, be- 
cause of course her life was not along 
the lines that mine has followed. Hun- 
dreds of people who write songs seem 
to think all that is necessary to make a 
song successful is to send it to me and 
have me pass judgment on it—which has 
become an impossible thing for me to do 
and, in many cases, would have always 
been an impossible thing to do. I have no 
idea but that thousands of songs, better 
than any I have ever written, have never 
been noticed; but no one can tell why, 
any more than anyone can be absolutely 
certain that the public is going to like a 
play. It is really one of the great gambles 
of the world—the chances on what is going 
to sell. 


meacheck. ‘Here 
. is two hundred 
and fifty dollars,” she said. ‘“‘Go to your 
printer as quickly as you can.” 

Without giving me a chance to speak, 
she fairly pushed me out of the door. By 
the time I had gone half a block I realized 
what had happened to me. 

Back to her house I rushed and told her 
how I appreciated it all, and that I was 
going to accept it, but must give her a 
receipt, because I always paid my debts 
and this one was going to be paid as 
quickly as possible. 

She laughed and said, ‘‘ Well, my dear, 
there is no need of anything like that be- 
tween us. You know you have it, and I 
know you have it. And besides, if you 
are very much worried about it, the check 
will receipt the bill. Forget it and get 
busy.” 

My little book of seven songs was 
launched. The two songs that made it 
popular were Just a-Wearyin’ for You, and 
I Love You Truly. These were such great 
favorites that later they were also sold 
separately. 


I EVEN designed the covers in the begin- 


ning, for there was no money to spend 
on such things. For the title page of this 
book I painted a wreath of wild roses and 
in the center beneath ran the legend, 
“Songs as Unpretentious as the Wild 
Rose.”’ I did this because I was afraid of 
criticism and I thought these words would 
be my protector; and I really think they 
were. I never did pretend to be anything 
great. I just had to write these songs as a 
matter of bread and butter. I think if I 
had been criticized as I have read of some 
people being criticized, my heart would 
have broken. 

I do not think I could have stood any- 
thing more than those burdens I already 
bore. I remember only two unkind things 
that were ever printed about me—I mean 
that I ever saw. One was in a musical 
publication that, in later years, was very 
good tome. It said, ‘Last night, at such 
and such a place, Carrie Jacobs-Bond 
sang some of her sob songs.” 

Again, in a newspaper, after a concert 
which had meant the world to me, I read 
these words: “Carrie Jacobs-Bond is a 
plain, angular woman; writes plain, an- 
gular songs and sets them to plain, angu- 
lar music.”” Later, when that newspaper 
woman was informed of the struggles of 
my life, and of the poverty I was passing 
through, she was sorry. She sent me word 
that she was sorry; but oh, that did not 
undo the hurt! I knew I was plain, but 
to have it published in a newspaper! 

I am reminded here of one of the most 
uncomfortable things that ever befell me, 
that led to a criticism which amused me. 


(Continued on Page 137) 









































YOUR TEETH... 


See if their Whiteness is Hidden by 


“YELLOW MASK” 





Would you like your teeth to 
be white and dazzling as 
polished ivory? Free of that 
slightly yellowish hue? 











Here is dental science’s new way. 
Thousands have discovered it 
—and daily employ it. Leading 
dentists recommend it. It’s ab- 
solutely safe . ... cannot harm 
the softest enamel. It’s pleasant 

.. actually delightful. 


Get a tube of ORPHOS TOOTH 
PASTE. Your druggist has it. 
Roll an inch of the satiny- 
smooth white paste on a dry 
tooth-brush — remember, dry. 
Brush vigorously. Then rinse 
your mouth—and behold the 
effect. 


Naturally, yow’re eager to know 
how ORPHOS accomplishes 
such a beauty miracle while 
previous brushings have repeat- 
edly failed. We’lltell you. Fore- 
most dentists use for cleaning 
teeth a peculiar substance 
known as “Tri-Calcium Phos- 
phate.” Not a pumice, which 


is harsh and gritty—but a ma- 
terial as fine and satiny as face 
powder. 


The makers of ORPHOS 
TOOTH PASTE have succeed- 
ed in composing a dentifrice of 
this marvelous substance. And 
with this as its basic cleaning 
agent, you can visualize the 
teeth beauty awaiting you. 
Improvement will be noticed in 
the very first brushing. 


Don’t retain that unbecoming 
“Yellow Mask” longer. Get the 
‘lovely whiteness that Nature 
‘ bestowed on all tooth enamel, 
yours included. Buy a tube of 
ORPHOS today—or send for 
the ORPHOS 20-Time Tube. 





FREE 20-Time Tube 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. L-5 


Please send me, Free, 20-time tube of Orphos 
Tooth Paste. 
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A focal point of the world’s attention is now 
the revealed knee. It is superbly covered with 
lovely color and sturdy silk if it is clad in 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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(Continued from Page 135) 


I was singing in Long Beach, California, 
and just as I was leaving the dressing 
room for the stage, “‘one of those things” 
happened to my homemade dress. So I 
asked a friend who was with me to pin it. 
Just as I stepped on the stage the pin 
emerged a bit and stood on its point, 
sticking straight into my shoulder. As I 
went to the piano I tried my best, by 
squirming, to make myself a little more 
comfortable. The pin did not move. I 
had to keep on with my numbers until the 
finish—and I did. The next day one of 
the critics said that my songs were very en- 
joyable and my rendition of them unique, 
but that I had some peculiar and unfor- 
tunate mannerisms which would probably 
wear off as I became more experienced in 
concert work! 


OW, being my own publisher, I had to 

have some place to keep the music. 
In the upstairs part of the house where I 
lived there was for rent a big room like 
our own and beside it was an extra room, 
in those days called ‘‘the little hall bed- 
room.” So we moved up there, where we 
paid twenty dollars a month instead of the 
fifteen we had been paying below; and in 
the closet of this little hall bedroom I had 
some shelves put up. They were about 
three feet long and their depth was just 
the width of a sheet of music. And that 
was my first stock 
room—the future 
Bond Shop, though it 
was not till later that 
I actually thought of 
it in just that light. 
Those shelves held a 
thin pile of sheet 
musicandavery small 
edition of the little 
bookof Seven Songs— 
the seed of all my 
future business. 

I think this is a 
good place to answer 
aquestion oftenasked 
me: How long does it 
take a good song, that 
is destined to become 
a favorite, to perco- 
late the country and 
become really well known? I am not 
speaking of jazz and very light music that 
starts on the musical comedy or vaude- 
ville stage and runs like a prairie fire—and 
is exhausted as quickly. My answer is 
that it takes, on a fair average, about four 
years—sometimes longer. In the case of 
A Perfect Day it took only two, but that 
was unusual. 


O YOU can see that it is one thing to 

publish a book of songs—even one con- 
taining songs that are going to be widely 
sung in the end—and another to get the 
public to know it. But I was still so inno- 
cent that I wondered why the stores did 
not care to put in a stock of my music. 
How much I had to learn! Really, they 
were all just as kind as they could be; it 
was not possible for them to buy things 
they had no use for, and finally it dawned 
on me that nothing much could be accom- 
plished till I had created a very real de- 
mand for my music. I grew surer than 
ever that my little recitals as I was giving 
them in drawing-rooms weren’t enough— 
and I had tried the stage! I was doing 
everything I could, and it did not seem to 
answer. 

I have often wondered if it would have 
been an easier path for me if I had been 
young and lovely. You know I was in my 
later thirties by then. Not only that, but 
sorrow had been well written on my 
face—my face that was always plain! So 
I really had to earn a place by the hardest 
efforts. I had nothing especial of interest 
to offer except my work. When I just 
went into a store and said, “‘May I show 
you some of my songs?” or “Will you 
listen?” or when I tried to persuade them 
to let me play and sing in an office where 
there was a piano where they tried things 
out, they were always polite to me, yes! 


Es 





But I have always felt that had I been 
just a little more attractive I might have 
had just a little quicker attention. But, 
after all, patience is greater than beauty 
and I finally got a hearing in spite of 
everything. 


LMOST the first thing I did was to of- 
fer to sew in exchange for some free ad- 
vertising in a musical magazine which was 
owned by a woman I knew. This helped, 
of course, but ina slow way. With all my 
efforts, twelve dollars’ worth of sales in 
those days represented an unusually fat 
month. After each recital there would be 
a slender demand at the shops. I had to 
see that they kept supplied, for my affairs 
were of such minor importance to them 
that they’d never remember to let me 
know if a song had been asked for that 
they did not have on hand. 

It was almost a daily routine for me to 
take my little pack under my arm and 
make the rounds downtown—a nickel 
there and a nickel back!—to see if any- 
thing had been sold or’ needed. And often 
my special man was out and I’d have to 
“come again another day.”’ I had my lit- 
tle home to care for; and I was trying to 
do the bookkeeping, which was always im- 
possible for me. I never really got rid of 
those fractions till my son came into the 
business. He was in his early teens now 
and doing more than his share—working 
all day, studying in the evening. 

This story would 
not be complete with- 
out a little chapter on 
the life of my son 
and me. He was al- 
ways my companion 
and we always had a 
perfect understand- 
ing. Many people 
think we are much 
alike; I only wish we 
were—I should like 
to have more of the 
qualities of my son. 
He was born with 
helpful heart and 
hands—always 
wanted to be of serv- 
ice when he wasa lit- 
tle child, and was one 
of those little children 
whom the neighbors always like to have 
come in. It was never any trouble to find 
a place for him tospend the afternoon and 
it was perfectly natural, when he was told 
that Doctor Bond had gone and his mother 
was left alone in the world, that he should 
put his little arms around her and say, 
“Mother, darling, I could do something 
for you: I could be as kind as doctor al- 
ways was, and I always will be.”” And so 
nom his ninth year we walked hand in 


When he was seventeen I asked him to 
go into business with me; and willingly he 
came to help his mother. I was always 
his first consideration, and I did not know 
until many years afterward that the desire 
of his life had been to be a physician. He 
had never mentioned this to me. He just 
went on being a music publisher. 


ELOW is alittle poem that I wrote for 
him which he has framed and hang- 
ing by his desk: 


A gift for you my darling son, 
A gift for golden years, 

A mother’s gift of care supreme, 
Beyond this vale of tears. 


A gift of golden love, my boy, 
That you have given me, 

A golden gift of many years, 
That's kept me young and free. 


A gift for golden truth, my boy, 
That’s kept me strong and true, 

And here’s another gift my boy, 
Your mother’s love for you. 


In the beginning I never had any great 
belief in the verses I wrote for my music; 
I wrote my own verses simply because I 
did not know how to get any others. But 
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“pri DAUGHTERS 7 
Anis quaint, 


Early American 


Bed Room Suite 


RISP, ruffled curtains—touches of gay 
{Oo chintz—a soft, rich-hued hooked rug— 
a group of school pal pictures—and this 

quaint and delightful Early American furniture 
by Landstrom. A room fit for any real Ameri- 
can princess, daughter’s room—her very own. 
Here indeed, is created that endearing atmos- 
phere, fit companion to charming dreams of 
gitlhood days—modern day dreams of princes 

in eight cylinder sport models « x For | 
this is furniture that is of today — modern in style and in all 
its appointments. The ancestor whom it resembles in design, 
was one of those proud Early American groups—and thus 
inspired, Landstrom craftsmen designed and built this beautiful” 
modern creation « < Infinite care is used by Landstrom work- 
men to make each hidden detail as perfect as the rich glowing 
finish. Of extreme importance to you is 
this extra care used in Landstrom construc- 
tion—for it means that the original fresh 
beauty of each piece will last through long 
years of service x ~ Writing us by way 
of the coupon below will bring to you 
a° beautiful booklet, showing a variety 
of Landstrom furniture reproduced in ac- 
tual colors. It will help you in choosing. 








Landstrom, Incorporated » Rockford, Ilinots 


BEDROOM & DINING ROOM FURNITURE 


| come of Suite illustrated, 
moe: DESKS AND CABINETS 


+ 180—combination 
walnut and maple. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 
LANDSTROM, Inc., Dept. A-8, 11th Street at 18th Avenue, Rockford, III. 


Please send me your colorful booklet filled with suggestions for inter- 
esting interiors. 


Name 









Address. 


Sandstrom in 


THE ROCKFORD CABINET COMPANY i 
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ALTIC Seal has captured the admiration of 6 J 


women everywhere. 
The country’s. foremost manufacturers of fur 
garments have adopted Baltic Seal for the majority 
of their popular priced products. All smart shops 
are showing Baltic Seal in the newest styles. 

Baltic Seal is every bit as smart and beautifulasthe most expen- 
sive Seal. It wears equally as well, but costs considerably less. 
Write to us for your Free Cops of ‘FUR FASHIONS OF 
1927-1928’’ and see the models displayed in your local stores. 
PHILIP A. SINGER & BRO., 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








one day a friend happened to send me a 
newspaper with the words of the poem, 
Just a-Wearyin’ for You. There was no 
author’s name and I supposed that poems 
without any name in a newspaper could 
be used by anyone. It was not so very 
long afterward, when the music for Just 
a-Wearyin’ for You had already been pub- 
lished, that I discovered the poem was 
written by Frank L. Stanton and that it 
had appeared ina book. I thought of John 
McCutcheon, whose sister Jessie and I 
were friends, as I felt sure he would know 
the publishers. 

He said, “‘I think the best thing for 
you to do is to go to New York and see 
Mr. Appleton. I am very sure when he 
hears your story he will believe you.” 

I remember that it took pretty 
nearly all the money I had to 
pay the expenses to 
New York. Isat up 
all night in the chair 
car and I carried 
my luncheon. Mr. / 
Appleton assured ae 
me that my crime 
was forgivable; that 
they owned the 
little poem—they had iii all 
rights—and that I was perfectly 
welcome to it! You can imagine 
the comfort that gave me. 

And that New York trip re- 
minds me of another one—when 
I arrived with just enough money 
for three days’ stay and my return trip. I 
remained several extra days, only to be 
disappointed in my errand, and found to 
my horror that I had spent the eighteen 
dollars which it then took to travel be- 
tween New York and Chicago—provided, 
of course, you were satisfied to spend the 
night in the day coach. 


N DESPERATION I thought I would 
take a chance at writing something in a 
hurry and trying to sell it. I wrote it that 
night—a little instrumental song without 
words. So the next day I started out to 
look for a music-publishing house. The first 
one I found was the old-established firm of 
Luckert & Belder, and indeed I shall never 
forget them. I entered and asked if either 
proprietor was in, and a very charming 
young man, Mr. Belder, came to greet me. 
I asked him if it would be possible to look 
over this composition immediately. He 
did, and seemed pleased, and said, “‘ What 
will you take for it?” I said, ‘‘ What will 
you give?” 

“Would thirty-five dollars be enough?”’ 
he asked. I told him, “ Yes, indeed!” I 
don’t think thirty-five dollars ever looked 
so good to me. When they published it 
they called it Revery, I believe. I had 
given it no title. 

The words for Just a-Wearyin’ were 
not the anly one I innocently stole about 
then. I had committed the same crime 
with a verse called Poor Little Lamb 
which I found in the same way, without 
any author. Just about the time that I did 
discover the author’s name—it was Paul 
Laurence Dunbar—and before I had had 
a chance to find out where he lived so 
that I might write to him, I received a 
letter from him saying he would like to see 
me, and I made an appointment. At that 
meeting he said, ‘“‘Mrs. Bond, you are 
using one of my verses without permis- 
sion.” I must say right here that he had 
the most wonderful speaking voice I have 
ever heard. I told him of my ignorance— 
and then I found myself telling him a good 
many of my troubles. He was very sym- 
pathetic and responsive; he let me glimpse 
his heart, and told me many unhappy ex- 
periences. 


HEN he left I felt that Paul Laurence 
Dunbar’s life was the saddest of any 
I have ever known. I can hear his voice 
yet as he said, “I really think I shall be 
glad when it is all over.”” He was silent 
for a long while and then he asked: 
“Would you mind playing me that song 
you wrote for my verses?” 
When I had done so he said: “I am go- 
ing to let you have it under one condition, 





== 


and that is that you will write the music 
for a cycle I have just completed.” A few 
days later he brought me the three poems 
that are grouped under the title, Love and 
Sorrow. 

Some years afterward I was visiting in 
the home of Mrs. Charles Modini Wood, of 
Los Angeles, when her little girl Mona came 
home from school in great excitement. 
When she was calm enough to tell us what 
it was all about, this was her story: The 
teacher had given them Poor Little Lamb 
to sing, giving them the names of both the 
poet and the composer, and saying to the 
children that it was a most extraordinary 
thing that both the poet and composer 
were negroes. Little Mona said right out 
in school, “‘She’s my Auntie Bond and she’s 
not black! She is visiting in my 
mother’s house today!” The 
story grew and grew and was 
part of a tremendous quantity 
of dramatic fiction when A Per- 
fect Day was published. In a 
small religious journal there ap- 
peared an editorial comment 
that started off with this state- 
ment: 


It is not generally known that 
the composer of A Perfect Day is 
a colored woman. She is Mrs. 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond and is her own 
publisher. 


E CONSIDERED suing. 
The paper had only about 
eleven or twelve thousand subscribers, 
almost all of them ministers, but it was 
the sort of paper people take on faith. No 
one expects the religious press to take 
such flyers into the realm of sensation. 
We pursued the matter and secured some 
seventy-five or eighty retractions and then 
let it drop. 

My second adventure with an outside 
local publisher for my songs belongs in the 
period I’ve been describing—but this time 
it was a brief and happy one. 

One of the men in the first publishing 
house had gone into business for himself 
and had offered to publish a small collec- 
tion of four songs; and he had been mighty 
nice about it. 

He knew I had begun to publish for my- 
self and he said, ‘‘Now, Mrs. Bond, any 
time you feel you would like to buy back 
these songs, I will let you have them for 
exactly what they cost me to produce, be- 
cause I know you are trying to establish a 
business of your own.” 

So I let him have them; but it was not 
long before I wanted the songs back, as it 
would help my own business to have more 
to offer the trade. I approached him and 
he agreed to let me have them for three 
hundred dollars, one hundred of which 
was to be paid down. 

Of course I didn’t have the hundred 
dollars, but I thought I would try, as 
much as I hated to borrow, to get this 
from some old friends. I therefore picked 
out three people, thinking that one at 
least might lend me the hundred neces- 
sary to get immediate control of the book. 
Within a week I had answers from all 
three friends—and each one had sent a 
hundred dollars. 


HOSE three hundred-dollar checks 

were rather appalling to me and I 
wondered if I was brave enough to keep 
them all. I finally said to myself, ‘‘ Yes, 
you are!” and I wrote a letter to each of 
these three friends explaining the situation 
exactly. 

Again, in reply, all three told me not to 
worry about it; to return the money when 
I could—and the best of luck! That is the 
kind of friendship that counts—the friend- 
ship that has money-faith in you when 
you’re poor! Not only the faith that you 
will pay when you can, but the faith that 
some day you can. That was the sort of 
friendship that helped me keep going on in 
the only way I knew how —till at the long 
last I was to win out. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Carrie Facobs-Bond will 
have more to say in an early issue about her struggle 
for success. 
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PARTLY RIPE. . When you buy 
Unifruit Bananas by the hand they may 
be partly green at the tips—nature’s 
sign that the fruit is not yet ripe. Yet 

ese same bananas are nourishing and 
delicious when cooked as a vegetable. 





YELLOW RIPE . . If you place the 
half-ripe hand in a bowl at room tem- 
perature, the skin of the bananas will 
soon turn a geien yellow Lag ge another sign 
of ee Lo oe fruit = now 
readily digestible low-ripe bananas 
make excellent dishes when served in 
, custards and pies. 


FULLY RIPE . . Children should be 
taught to look for the flecks of brown 
on the golden seal. Pe nisms these signs 
of perfect ri pear, the banana 
is packed with sami sugars— 
easily digested energy elements. The 
flavor, too, is now so richly satisfying 
that it will retain its delicate 
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reports William Beebe, 

scientist, explorer, and author of many books on 
life in the jungle, “extreme care must be taken about 
the food one eats. Anything hard to digest is likely 
to prove disastrous. 

“Taking my cue from the natives, I have found the 
banana not only a quick, tasty meal in itself, but one 
that is easy to digest and a good sustainer of ony 
In fact, it is such an accepted food 
in these hot countries, that I have 
petsonally observed mere infants 
being fed the pulp of bananas which 
their mothers had partly crushed 
for them. 

“Whether in New York or 
Kartabo, to me the banana is both 
delicious and nourishing ; and, next 
to strawberries, it is my favorite ‘fruit. 
But like strawberries, or any other 
fruit for that matter, the banana is 
most wholesome when thoroughly 
ri has 

By “thoroughly ripe” Mr. Beebe 
means that condition in which the 
banana content has been transformed 


from starch to easily assimilated 


R. R. H. McCutcheon, 
medical director of the 
Pennsylvania State S. > 





Mont Alto, says, “Throughout 
the year bananas have a place in 
the diet of hundreds of malnour- 








Banana Ice Cream—recipe in free book—see coupon. 


‘All right when all ripe? says jungle-land explorer 


“DOWN in the tropics,” 


sugars. How can you tell? By merely looking at 
nature’s germ-proof wrapper. 

A golden yellow skin from tip to tip, generously flecked 
with darker brown, is nature’s unmistakable sign of ripe- 
ness. It’s a sure sign, too, of a tempting flavor and a 
nourishing goodness. 

If you would like to know over 80 new ways to 
serve Unifruit Bananas—salads, entrées, and desserts— 
write for a copy of Camille Den 
Dooven’s illustrated recipe book. 
The coupon below brings it to you. 


SUNIFRUIT: 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BANANAS 


.. 4 United Fruit Company Product 
Imported ‘and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 
Fruit Dispatch Co., Dept. 18, 17 Battery Place, New York 
"Please send me a copy of your recipe book, “From the 





Tropics to Your Table. 
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treatment. The sugar content 
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A UGUST—and the world seems a tropical garden. 


Moonlight, music, lanterns—hearts beating with high ro- 
mance. Even though the stars grow dim, the happy guests are 
reluctant to say ‘Good Night.’ But regrets at parting are 
softened by thoughts of sweet repose and sweeter dreams, 
invoked by sleepy bird notes stealing through an 
open window, and the cool, soothing 
caress of PEQUOT sheets 
te tr 
Wuicu SHEETS WEAR LONGEST? 
Overwhelmingly, women vote in favor of PEQUOT 
* 
10,000 womenfrom every State inthe Unionwere recently 
asked to state their preference in sheets and the reason 
for it. Their answers showed that today pEquor is by far 
the most popularsheet in America, because it wears longest. 
In hundreds of letters women wrote enthusiastically 
that their pEQuor sheets and pillow cases “‘wear longer’; 
“outlast others”; ““have splendid wearing qualities”’; 


> 
e¢ e e e »? 
give exceptionally long service. 





And those refinements which made PEQUOT a favorite 
with the Colonial hostesses of 1839 are stilladmired in our 
modern days, as these comments show: ““pEQuor sheets 
keep white”; “‘launder beautifully’; ‘‘no sizing’’; “even 
weave’; “firm texture’; “‘soft and fine.”’ 

Many women say: “‘My mother preferred them.” 
PEQUOT users know why these sheets and pillow cases 
become such a long-standing ‘‘family tradition’’! 

A Succestion: For greater comfort and neater beds, 
£§ 
use PEQUOT sheets amply wide and 108 inches long 
Write for a list of sizes and a sample of PEQUOT 
Address: Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Massachusetts 
Selling Agents: Parker, Wilder & Company, New York and Boston 
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This request from high quarters was 
not to be evaded if future relations of 
cordiality were to be maintained; so Mrs. 
Hawthorn summoned a taxi and made 
ready to depart. As she put on her gloves 
in the hall she said to Ann that it really 
seemed foolish, didn’t it, to serve the din- 
ner here at home for two people? Hadn’t 
Ann better slip the turkey out of the 
oven—they could eat it tomorrow—and 
she and her father could just step across 
to that nice little restaurant at the corner. 

So Ann took the turkey from the oven 
and put the celery and cranberry jelly 
back on the fire escape and folded up the 
best tablecloth, a few tears splashing on its 
glistening whiteness. And she and Paw- 
sey stepped across to the place with a sign 
in its window: ‘“‘Home Dinners. Special 
rates by the week.” 

They were just going in when they spied 
David Frieth turning the corner. 

“Hi there!” called David. “‘Where you 
two going? I was coming to eat dinner 
with you.” 


IS mother, he explained, had been 
taken that morning with one of her 
headaches. She had protested against 
David’s staying home with her. “So I 
thought,”’ said David, “since Linda had 
gone to the game and it was too late for 
me to go along, I’d just step over and eat 
dinner with you people, if I’m welcome.” 
He addressed Pawsey, but he looked at 
Ann—wistfully, she thought. Poor old 
David! The day hadn’t turned out very 
joyously for him either. She suggested go- 
ing back to Number 89 and having that 
dinner after all; but the two men wouldn’t 
hear of it. They were far too famished, 
they protested, to wait another hour for 
their turkey. So the three stepped into 
the Home Dinner place and made a merry 
meal of it. Even then, Pawsey insisted, 
he didn’t have the proper taut Thanks- 
giving feeling in his waistcoat buttons. 

““Now what?” asked David gayly as 
they came out into the frosty air. “‘Let’s 
go on a bust.”’ Too late for a matinée, he 
regretted, but they might take in a 
movie—or how about a tramp through the 
Park? 

The two young folks could run along, 
Pawsey said; he preferred to go on no- 
busts so soon after a Thanksgiving repast, 
even such as it had been. David had a 
yearning, he said, for something wild and 
terrific; what did she say to taking a train 
for Long Beach? They could have a look 
at the surf, get a bite of supper down there 
and be back soon after dark. 

“I'd love it,”’ said Ann, her eyes shining. 

He tucked a hand under elbow. ‘‘Come 
along then. We'll have a bully time.” 


HE boardwalk was almost deserted, 

though the day was bright and the air, 
down here by the sea, was softer and less 
nipping than in town. The surf was glori- 
ous. They walked and walked, swinging 
along together on the smooth board pave- 
ment; and they talked and talked—about 
almost everything: What they had liked 
when they were kids, and what they liked 
now, and what they expected to prefer 
when they were very old; what their real, 
deep-down ambitions were; and what 
they honestly believed about God and 
where you went after you finished here. 
And about what marriage ought to be. 
And what ideal love was—but this was 
quite late in the afternoon when other sub- 
jects had been well threshed out and they 
had gotaroundtoit. Before thatthey had 
laughed a great deal and eaten peanuts 
David bought—on top of the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner—and had gone into a board- 
walk shop not closed for the season and 
David had bought her a souvenir—a 
funny little silver ring that was guaranteed 
to bring you what you wanted most be- 
cause it had an absolutely infallible luck 
symbol etched upon it. 

‘‘What did you wish?’”’ Ann demanded 
when David had solemnly slipped the ring 
on her finger, drawing off her glove in or- 
der to perform the rite and then carefully 
fitting the glove on again. 


Ftearthstones 


(Continued from Page 35) 


“The best thing life can bring,”’ he told 
her. 

‘What will that be, I wonder?”’ Ann 
turned the ring under her glove and looked 
off at the far meeting of sunset-flushed sky 
and steel-blue sea. 

“T wonder.”’ David smiled down at her 
as they wandered down to the water’s 
edge. “But it will come to you, little Ann. 
It can’t miss you.” She was still gazing 
at the far horizon and did not see how 
gentle David’s eyes were, smiling down 
at her. 

Ann’s back was toward the surf, so 
she did not see the wave coming—one of 





those powerful “ninth waves” that now 
and then run far up a beach, spreading 
confusion among contented idlers on the 
sand. The first thing Ann knew, David 
had swooped upon her, caught her up in 
his arms, and was running with her, green 
water swirling about his feet. 

Startled; yet laughing, too, she did a 
thing that, thinking it over afterward, she 
failed to see how she could ever have done; 
she put both arms up around David’s neck 
and clung tight as he ran. 

Safe beyond the farthest reach of high 
water, he stopped and laughed down into 
Ann’s eyes. Then he set her on her feet 
gently, and laughed again. 

With great dignity she adjusted her hat 
and smoothed down her skirt, and as they 
climbed the steps an old gentleman muf- 
fled in rugs in a wheel-chair eyed them 
disapprovingly. 

“You’re not mad with me?” David 
asked anxiously. 

“Why of course not, David.” In- 
stantly she smiled up at him. Those 
brown eyes of hers—the sweetest eyes, ab- 
solutely, he had ever seen in his life. 

“Come on,” he said. ‘‘Let’s run.” 

They took hold of hands and ran down 
the deserted boardwalk toward the lighted 
shops and hotels. When they sat opposite 
each other at a little table for the bite of 
supper, David announced that he was so 
hungry he could eat a house and lot. 


XVII 


UNT ADA was jobless again. The 
elderly lady in Brooklyn had no ob- 
jection to grandma; in fact, she thought 
it very kind of old Mrs. Hawthorn to come 
over in these emergencies; but, taking it 
all in all, it seemed better to have a 
younger and more robust companion 
whose relatives would not have to be so 
often called upon during periods of dis- 
ability. 

So Aunt Ada, with the familiar old var- 
nished rattan suitcase and rusty traveling 
bag, arrived at the apartment and estab- 
lished herself ‘“‘temporarily’”’ in Bob’s 
room. Bob said he didn’t mind bunking 
on the couch in the foyer hall and keeping 
his collars in a drawer of the sewing ma- 
chine which—like all sewing machines in 
apartments—posed with a card tray as the 
hall table. 

Aunt Ada was like Mrs. Hawthorn 
without the prettiness. She had the same 
silvery hair, but without the fluffiness and 
curl; and Aunt Ada’s pale blue eyes were 
anxious and wistful where Mrs. Haw- 
thorn’s were amiable and complacent. 
Aunt Ada was too humble hearted to re- 
«sent the fact that she had to work for a 


precarious living while her sister dwelt in 
petted ease; some women were luckier 
and had more looks. But she did feel that 
if Henry Hawthorn’s mother had a home 
with the family, Millie’s sister might be 
included too. And Grandma Hawthorn 
with that eight thousand in the bank while 
poor Ada Twitter had nothing at all! 

She came into the kitchen where Ann 
was whisking eggs in a bowl. “I hear 
Linda and her young man had a spat,” 
mentioned Aunt Ada with relish, not so 
much relish of a quarrel between two young 
people as enjoyment of news that touched 
on that desire of her soul, romance. 

“‘Oh, that was made up long ago.”” Ann 
twirled her egg-beater briskly. “It was 
only a little tiff because Linda went to a 
football game when David couldn’t go 
with her. Nothing at all. They made it 
up next day.” 

Aunt Ada expressed relief that the spat 
hadn’t amounted to anything. “I hear 
you are going out to Ridge Fells for Christ- 
mas, Annie. That’s nice.” 

“‘Isn’t it?”’ Ann’s eyes shone. 


“TT BEEN wondering all along—here, give 

me those eggs; I’ll scramble ’em—I 
been wondering why Linda got herself en- 
gaged to this young Frieth. He doesn’t 
seem her kind some way. I said from the 
beginning she’d never ’a’ taken him if she 
could ’a’ got the Randolph feller.” 

Ann’s head came up indignantly. “‘ Aus- 
tin Randolph is crazy about Linda, Aunt 
Ada. She could have had him any time 
she wanted him.”’ 

‘And she’s crazy about him, too, if you 
ask my opinion,” retorted Aunt Ada, 
whose opinion was so very seldom asked 
or desired. ‘‘But how could she have had 
him, when he’s a married man?” 

“Married! Austin Randolph?” Ann 
stared at her Aunt Ada, who was measur- 
ing a dash of milk into the eggs to keep 
them from sticking. ‘‘But Austin’s not 
married, Aunt Ada. Whoever told you 
that?” 

“Georgie did—yesterday, when I was 
having lunch at her house, if you could 
call that hanging balcony contraption a 
house. The Randolph feller ran off with 
some chorus girl—or I think she sang in 
some cabaret—when he was just out o’ 
college. Must ’a’ been six or eight years 
ago, before he ever met Linda. Georgie 
says his wife is in Paris or somewhere; 
they fought so they couldn’t stay together. 
But she won’t give him a divorce and 
takes care he sha’n’t get anything on her. 
She’s biding her time to get her share o’ 
the money when his ma goes. Georgie 
says his family keeps it sort o’ hushed up, 
but everybody knows about it.” 

“Linda doesn’t!” 

“‘Oh yes, she does. Georgie says Linda 
knows all right, and that’s why she’s play- 
ing safe and taking young Frieth. He’s 
steady and he’s well-to-do, if not so 
wealthy as the other one.” 

Austin Randolph married. Did Linda 
really know? Ann thought uneasily again 
of the parked car in the remote drive of the 
park. She knew Austin Randolph fre- 
quently picked up Linda at her office and 
drove her home. Linda’s work was over, 
Bob had said, by four o’clock, yet she 
rarely reached. home before the dinner 
hour. Was she sitting in that car these 
winter twilights in remote roadways— 
with Austin—a married man? And Linda 
engaged to David! 


NN felt so upset about the whole thing, 
so unhappy harboring this miserable 
doubt of the sincerity of Linda, that she 
could not endure the cramped space of the 
apartment. She always preferred to think 
over upsetting things out-of-doors, with 
widespacesaroundher. One thought big- 
ger that way, saw all sides of a question 
and not just the little angle that hurt one- 
self. She took the bus up to the Metro- 
politan Art Museum and entering the 
Park there, walked until dusk. 
Danger for David . . David’s hap- 
piness threatened. Something fiercely pro- 
tective rose up in Ann. And suddenly, 
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One Bissell 

















another downstairs 


— housekeeping authorities 
recommend 


A a quick, easy way of removing dirt and 
lint from rugs nothing excels the carpe: 
sweeper. To help get your work done quickly. 
housekeeping authorities recommend a carpet 
sweeper for each floor. 

The efficiency of a new Cyco Ball Bearing 
Bissell will amaze you. Silently, swiftly, with 
astounding ease, this modern sweeper gathers 
up all crumbs, dirt, grit, lint from rugs—keeps 
them faultlessly clean in appearance. 

Get a new Bissell for your downstairs and 
move your present sweeper upstairs. Thus, at 
low expense, you will save yourself steps and 
gain added leisure. 

The Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell has rubber 
bumpers on all four corners to protect the 
furniture and baseboards. Just athumb-pressure 

» on the dump lever empties the 
sweeper pans. 

The cost of the first half- 
dozen brooms it saves pays for 
a Bissell which lasts for years. 

Play-size Bissells for a few 
» dimes. At department, house- 


F furnishing, furniture and 
_ hardware stores. Booklet of 







: b ' Bissell Models, or sugges- 
toumo- tions for proper care and use 
pressure of your present sweeper, on 
empties it request. 


Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Carpet Sweeper 


“Its the 
Smartest 
Dress 
of the | 
Season 


“T’ve never had so many 
complimentsaboutany dress 
as I’ve had about this one. 
My friendssay it’s thesmart- 
est dress of the season. They 
can’t believe I made it my- 
self for only $6.85.” 

Pretty dresses like this 
at just such savings are 
bringing joy to thousands 
of women, who have learned 
at home through the Wo- 
man’s Institute to make 
smart, becoming clothes. 


Mail coupon for 

Free Booklet, 

“* Making Beauti- 
ful Clothes.’’ It tells 
what the Woman’s Institute 
has done for 230,000 other 
women and girls and how 
it can help you to have more 
and prettier clothes, and earn 
$20 to $40 a week at home. 


Babee ppgeateer etcetera ce 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-V, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a 
copy of ‘*Making Beautiful Clothes,’’ and tell me 
how I can learn at home the subject I have marked: 

() Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking [) Cooking 
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MAKE $25 TO $75 
NEXT WEEK 


and every week thereafter. A steady de- 
pendable income for men and women to sell 
our wonderful dress materials, handker- 
chiefs, etc. Experience unnecessary. Sam- 
ples make selling easy. Hundreds making 
good.Socan you.Whole orspare time.Try this. Write today. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 141, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Towels for 
Soft White Hands 


Good-looking hands need care. They 
must be dried quickly, softly and 
thoroughly. That is why the particu- 
lar woman prefers Boott Towels. 
Boott Towels are on sale in the stores 
where you shop, or send us twenty-five 
cents for a full-sized sample towel. 


Boott Mills, Dept. J-8, Lowell, Mass. 


Makers of Boott Scrim and 
Scrim Curtains 
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I’m waiting! 
Let me at 
ss your 


’ ° that patented 
I’m Chore Girl, ie Meee 


sponge ball you’ve heard so much 
about. I can’t rust, splinter or prick fin- 
gers, and I neverleaveanysharpspecks 
to enter food. Thousands of women 
call me firm, resilient, efficient, sani- 
tary, usable to the last. . My parallel 
outer layers enable me to stay on the 
job twice as long as you would expect. 





"es 


1 O¢ SAVES SOAP, TIME AND WORK 


Sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory 
and all other 5 and 10 cent stores—and at 
department, hardware and grocery stores. 


If perchance not at yours, send his name and lic 
—I will come to you. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M’F’R’S, Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 


Ge p . S 4 99 
Cone Painting 
=~. ot plastic embroidery. Quick. Easy. Any- 
gm) body can doit. For fancy handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, pillow tops, table runners, dresses, 
~. drapes. Complete trial outfit, 
=/ only $1.00. Includes complete 
and explicit instructions; silk 
crepe handkerchief, stamped with 
latest design; 3 bottlescolor; 1 tube 
background white; 1 pkg. metallic 
gold; 1 brush; 6cones. New illustrated 
cone painting booklet FREE. Finished 
handkerchief and materials would 
easily cost many times more in the stores 
—but you pay only $1.00. Order today! 


\o\6 
Thayer & Chandler, Dept.23,913 VanBurenSt.,Chicago 


REMEMBER! frini'suttit, oniy $1 
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walking in the park, she realized that it 
was not Linda, her sister, she was worry- 
ing about—that it was David Frieth. 

Did she love David Frieth? Oh, she 
must not! Somehow she would keep 


centrate on Linda’s happiness. 

She had walked far from the Park en- 
trance and snow was beginning to fall. 
By the time the bus had set her down at 
her corner snow was thick on the pave- 
ment and was powdering umbrellas and 
the tops of scurrying taxis, and blurring 
the lights of the street lamps. 

At the doorstep of Number 89 she en- 
countered David, come to take Linda 
somewhere for dinner. His big shoulders 
were powdered with snow, as were Ann’s 
hat and coat. 


E HAILED her genially, ‘‘ Hello, little 

Ann. Anybody been carrying you 
out of the waves lately?” 

“Nobody but you has the strength,” re- 
torted Ann. ‘And the reason you had it 
was because you were so scared of that 
water.”’ She dashed up ahead of him and 
in the vestibule, laughing, they shook 
themselves free of the snow. 

David bent down in concern. “You 
haven’t any rubbers on. My word, little 
Ann, you need somebody to take care of 
you.” 

What an old dear David was, with his 
idiotic jokes, and then noticing whether 
you had on your rubbers. He would take 
such care of—of anyone he married. Well, 
the worst was over; she had met David 
and things had been just as usual— friendly 
and merry. She would simply get over her 
panic back there in the Park, put it quite 
out of mind; and by and by she’d forget it. 

Linda came to the kitchen to have her 
frock hooked. Whiter than the white 
hyacinths David had compared it with, 
her skin showed above the deep cobalt 
tulle of her frock. 

“Where are you dining tonight, 
honey?” 

“At Pierre’s. A crowd of us. It’s a 
birthday party for a pal of Dave’s who 
was married last spring. Oh, Ann, don’t 
kiss me; you'll ruin my make-up.” 

Ann had to touch Linda somehow—to 
express an upsurging, sheltering love for 
her. Pretty Linda! One so wanted her to 
be happy. Ann patted a tulle strap in 
place on the hyacinth shoulder. “‘Run 
along. David’s waiting. Have a good 
time, darling.” 


T WAS difficult to have a confidential 

word with anybody in the apartment, 
especially when Aunt Ada was there. She 
was forever trotting about, eager to be in- 
cluded in family doings and discussions; 
and at night, with only a screen across the 
doorway of the dining-room bedroom, the 
girls found it unsafe to chatter sociably 
because of Aunt Ada’s habit of popping 
into the living room for a magazine. She 
was a great reader in the night watches, 
and her insatiable thirst for romance ab- 
sorbed all not too heavy fiction that fell 
her way. So it was two days before Ann 
found an opportunity to discuss with Linda 
the matter of Austin Randolph’s marriage. 

““Of course I knew Austin was married. 
Everybody knows,” Linda assured her 
when Ann got around to the topic.” 

“Does Pawsey know?” 

Ann caught her arm. “Linda,” she 
whispered under cover of a ragtime tune 
Bob was pounding out on the piano, “tell 


me one thing: If Austin Randolph were / 


not married, would you have married 
David?” 

Linda laughed. “I haven’t married 
David yet, old dear.” 

“But would you?” 

Linda’s laugh faded. She looked at 
Ann coldly. ‘‘Why does it matter so much 
to you?”’ 

Ann’s brown eyes did not falter. They 
held Linda’s hazel eyes. “Because I think 
too much of you—and of David—to want 
to have either of you made unhappy.” 

Linda shrugged and turned away. ‘‘Aussi 
Ran’s the only one likely to be unhappy. 
It’s a pity if I can’t be a little friendly to 


David sternly out of her mind and con-. 


him. And hadn’t you better keep off what 
doesn’t concern you, Ann?”’ Then, peni- 
tent, she turned back and gave Ann one of 
her swift caresses. She hugged Ann dain- 
tily and laid her cheek against Ann’s. “If 
I’m happy and Dave’s happy,” she mur- 
mured, “what have you got to worry 
about?” 

“Are you happy—with David? Tell me 
truly, Linda.” 

“Absolutely !’”’ said Linda. 


XVIII 


HE Hawthorns were a Christmas- 

keeping family, and there was much 
laughter and hiding of things, and sur- 
reptitious rustling of tissue paper. 

David sent Linda a beautiful fitted 
traveling case of saffian leather with blue 
silk-lined trays and cunning pockets in 
which snuggled every imaginable feminine 
toilet requisite, all of tortoise shell with 
Linda’s monogram etched in gold. Linda 
was not enthusiastic. “I do wish he’d 
given me something I could wear. This 
cost a whopping price, and Dave knew 
very well I was dying for topaz earrings.” 

Ann pulled David’s card from one of the 
pockets. On the card was written in his 
clear, precise hand: “Something I can 
enjoy with you, darling.” 

“He means your wedding trip,’”’ whis- 
pered Ann. 

““Yes—but I suppose Pawsey could give 
his daughter a traveling bag.” 

Linda was more intrigued by Austin 
Randolph’s gift, a tiny brooch with a topaz 
in a hoop of small diamonds. ‘“‘Isn’t it the 
cunningest thing? It’s a cigarette pin, you 














know.”’ And replying to Ann’s puzzled 
look, ‘‘Haven’t you seen them on girls? 
They are to cover up those little holes that 
sparks make. Don’t tell mother, Ann, but 
I burned a place in the front of my silver 
dress; she’ll never see it, now I have this 
heavenly pin. I could hug Aussi Ran.”’ 

David sent flowers to Mrs. Hawthorn 
and a mammoth box of candy for Ann. 
And Ann treasured the box to keep gloves 
in long aftér the candy was eaten up. 

Georgie and Monty Sims came for 
Christmas dinner, Georgie very smart in 
the new pearl earrings Monty had bought 
for her. Immediately after dinner Bob hur- 
ried away, muttering something unintel- 
ligible about “an afternoon engagement 
in Brooklyn.” 


INDA and Ann went out to Ridge Fells 
by train. David was giving the day to 

his mother. ‘‘Oh, for the time when I have 
my own car!” Linda sighed in the taxi 
that conveyed them to the Tube terminal. 


_ Linda was adorable, Ann thought, in her 


new squirrel coat, her golden hair curling 
under the edge of a little black satin hat 
that had a deep-blue feather twirled across 
its back. 

David met them at Ridge Fells Station 
with his car. He had a sprig of holly in 
his coat and was like a big boy with his 
jokes and his fun, tucking them in and 
stowing their bags under the rugs. Too 
bad there wasn’t more snow, but in every 
other way, he told them, they were going 
to have a real country Christmas. He’d 
secured Ann’s partner—an artist chap he 
knew—for the country-club racket to- 
night, and they were all going to have a 
bang-up time. 


There were lights in all the downstairs 
windows of the Frieth house, and holly 
wreaths behind all the panes. Old Bessy 
swung the door wide and mellow light 
streamed out on the steps. Within were 
warmth and the fragrance of evergreen 
branches that were tucked behind pic- 
tures, massed over door lintels. Wood 
fires crackled in hall and library. Mrs. 
Frieth, preceded by the dogs, came out to 
meet them. 

“‘T like the way Dandy climbs in Ann’s 
lap,” laughed Linda in the library. ‘‘He’s 
my dog—and look at him.” 

“You didn’t carry him here on a pillow 
when he was suffering,’’ pointed out 
David. ‘“‘Ann did. Dogs don’t forget.” 

Linda shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Well, 
Ann can have him. I want a Sealyham 
anyway.” 


“(\H, LINDA, do you mean it?” Ann 

hugged Dandy close. Under the brim 
of her little fur hat her brown eyes shone. 
David smiled down at her from his place 
on the hearthrug. Then Ann remembered. 
“T can’t have him. I forgot that I’m go- 
ing to begin teaching in February. And 
don’t forget,’” Ann reminded Dave, ‘‘ what 
I’m going to earn with that teaching 
money.”’ 

“What?” Linda looked with curiosity 
from one to the other. ‘‘You never told 
me, Ann.” 

““A secret little Ann and I have to- 
gether.”” David grinned down into Ann’s 
brown eyes. 

“I don’t know whether I like that or 
not.””’ Linda pouted with pretended 
jealousy. She was too sure of David and 
too sweet-natured to feel any really. 

While Linda and David were at the 
piano in the drawing-room, Ann slipped 
out through the French doors that opened 
into the garden. Whatanight! Clear and 
frosty and star-spangled, with the young 
moon hanging above bare branches of the 
wood and a white coverlet of snow over 
the sleeping garden. Tomorrow she must 
see the brook. There would be crinkles of 
ice at its edges. 

She walked up the road that curved 
around the wood, and there was the little 
house, snuggling under the big beech and 
with the pine tree feathery and black 
against the sky, the young moon through 
its branches. And then—Ann held her 
breath at the loveliness of it—she saw that 
in almost every window of the little house, 
against the warm glow within, there burned 
a Christmas candle! Ann stood gazing, 
longing in her eyes. To have alittle house 
like that—under trees, with candles in the 
windows on Christmas night! 


H« gloveless fingers, nipped by the cold 
even in warm coat pockets, reminded 
her that time was passing. The moon was 
almost down behind the mountain. She 
turned to fly back to the Frieth garden. 
Old Emily, who had been shivering pa- 
tiently beside her for the past five minutes, 
padded ahead; but where was Dandy? 
Ann found him at the edge of the wood, 
greedily gulping something he had discov- 
ered in the snow. It was too dark to see 
what his find might be, but Ann had a 
feeling it was something unpleasant; Emily 
sniffed and drew away in disgust. 

“‘Dropit, Dandy!” ordered Annsharply. 
He trotted on ahead down the road, but 
before they reached the Frieth garden he 
was suddenly and violently sick. 

“‘What’s the matter?” called David 
from the hall door. 

“It’s Dandy. He ate something in the 
wood.” 

David stooped and patted the little dog 
as they came up the steps. “He’s all right, 
I guess; trembling a bit. The young ras- 
cal! I’ve told him not to pick up things. 
Emily knows better. They always get one 
lesson; usually it’s a live toad that teaches 
em. I'll take him out to the laundry.” 

Ann forgot Dandy, getting into the 
orchid frock. She liked herself very well 
in the tall mirror set in the bathroom 
door —brown cropped hair curling forward 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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OW .... @Stter Way to .end‘ Corns:! 


Always the safest and gentlest way... Blue-jay for 


1927 has acquired new refinements 





If your old friend, Blue=jay, were a 
person ...a real, live person, in- 
stead of a laboratory formula... 
you might have said of him: 
“What an uncommonly efficient 
fellow. But how plain and home- 
spun. If only he were as handsome 
as he is capable!” 

So now comes the handsomer Blue- 
jay. The new Blue-jay in the 1927 
mode. With all his old efficiency 











O’Denishawn, Queenie Smith and 
Beth Beri are among its hosts of 
distinguished advocates. 


For Blue-jay is safe and gentle. The 
downy pad removes the shoe-pres- 
sure and stops the pain at once. The 
medication is ‘‘all set” and stand- 
ardized. No guessing how much or 
how little to put on. No chance of 








intact .. . but with new finesse and 
refinements. A chaste white felt 
pad, instead of the old-style blue 
one. Creamy-white, for better har- 
mony with pearly pink skin. A con- 
cession to the fastidious. A new- 
shaped disc . . . providing perfect adjustment even 
for the odd-sized corn. Focusing the medication 
on the calloused spot, where it is needed. 


And a new-style package. A sprightly Nouveau Art 
package, making Blue-jay comparable in looks with 
nillady’s comeliest cosmetics. So the capable Blue- 
jay has become the polished and elegant Blue=jay.. . 
increased in gentility and in prowess. 

Where fame and fortune depend upon the feet, 
Blue-jay always has been a friend indeed. For 
twenty-seven years it has been favored by leading 
celebrities as the sensible and sure way to end 
corns. Eminent dancers like Evelyn Law, Florence 
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MISS GILDA GRAY, bovely dancer and 
film star, is one of the famous folk who believe in 
having Bluesjay at hand for possible trouble a-foot. 





GILDA GRAY says: “SA corn is hardly a luxury 


for anybody... But fora dancer it is a 
I notice any suggestion of callus on t 
mediately apply a Blue=jay plaster.” 
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injuring skin tissue by an over-appli- 
. cation. A single plaster, costing less 
Y than a nickel, usually ends the corn. 

But even the most stubborn “old 
offender” will yield to a second 
or third. The new Blue-jay, in the 
new-style package, may be had at all drug stores 
. .. at no increase in price. 


For calluses and bunions... get quick relief and com- 
fort with Blue-jay Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
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The Fashionable Woman Selects 


MENDOZA BEAVER 


DYED OONEY 


Luxurious = Durable, = Economical 
ce 
eee 


Te greatest posible 


testimonial to the fash-|\ 


<\work with, and also because 
see possesses the approved, 
ionableness of Mendoza\\brown tone and the quality 
Beaver. . . in warm prowak V\of luxurious richness.’’ 
color... in exquisite soft} x | <$triking models in Men- 
ness... is the endorsement - | ‘—gdoza Beaver and replicas 
of the famous stylist, Paul”! XOf those bearing the Paul 
Poiret of Paris. _&Poiret label may be ob- 
2 Ne ained at the economy prices 
ae have always made 
endoza Beaver the choice 
-0 stylish women. 
‘In selecting your fur coat 
.. oF fur trimmed cloth coat, 
for Mendoza Beaver, 
ur preferred —for its 
‘own color, guaran- 
t to fade — for its 
lines —for its very 
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who is creating designs 
especially for eres 
Beaver says: 


“The facilité with whi NM 
Mendoza Beaver falls inte 
lines advocated in the ne: 
fur vogue ts one of my grép 
est inspirations, A vg 

soft, so supple isa sce 
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712 East 133rd St., New York City 


Please send me your ‘The Fur Styles 


—F 
Mendoza Fur Dyeing Works, Inc. | 
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for 1927-28” | 
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on cheeks pink with excitement; brown 
eyes bright with anticipation of her first 
real party in ages; little clinging frock 
curved out at the throat and rippling be- 
low the hips in fascinating fluttery tags of 
fabric; below the short skirt silver-gray 
silk stockings and knowing little slippers 
of black satin, with the highest possible 
heels and tiny sparkling buckles. 

David was standing at the foot of the 
stairs with a slim young man who was, 
Ann surmised, her partner for the 
evening. David, who had hereto- 


with the turned-down 
white collars she liked to 
wear, or in her outdoor 
garb, was obviously quite 
bowled over by the or- 
chid chiffon and 
rhinestone - buckled 
slippers descending « 
the stair. Such in- 
tense admiration was in his lifted eyes 
that the slim young man leaped forward 
with impressive gallantry. 

“The girl, I perceive. Don’t be hog- 
gish, old David. Introduce us at once.’ 

Ann was furious at herself for blushing. 
Linda the sprightly witted would have 
carried off such a moment with some saucy 
phrase. 

David was not sprightly witted either. 
“No,” he bungled, “‘this is only—it’s just 
little Ann. It’s her sister,” he brought out 
tardily; and with dignity presented his 
friend, Mr. Julian Colquith, to Miss Ann 
Hawthorn. XIX 


HEN Linda came down just before 
dinner was announced, Mr. Colquith 
realized his error. “Some queen!” he 
mumbled—not quite under his breath. 
Linda, in the clinging, shimmering silver 
frock, bare arms—hyacinth white—taper- 
ing to rosy finger tips, perfect little head in 
its sheath of burnished gold high held with 
the arrogance of young beauty that knows 
well its own perfection, entered the room 
as one for whom the festivity had been 
commanded and the company assembled. 
Mrs. Frieth in her chair in a corner re- 
flected that people would always know 
when Linda entered a room, and Ann 
would slip in unseen. But if Ann went 
out, instantly she would be missed. Linda 
knew the measure of her charm to the last 
fraction of its appeal, but Ann was not 
even aware of hers; Ann’s inclination 
would always be to let other people shine 
rather than to do the shining herself. 

But Linda had allure; there was no 
doubt of that. The artistic Mr. Colquith, 
provided for no other purpose than Ann’s 
entertainment during the evening, mani- 
fested instant intention of attaching him- 
self to the golden-haired sister, let who 
might object. Instead of starting pleasant 
persiflage—his plain duty—with Ann, who 
had been placed next him at dinner, he 
chatted across the table with Linda. 

“How is Dandy?” Ann whispered to 
David as they rose from the table. 

“He was sick again after he came in, 
but he seems all right now. I’ll take an- 
other look at him before we leave.”’ 


fore beheld Ann only in dark frocks Li 


UT Ann intended to have a look at 

Dandy herself. Ready before Linda 
and wrapped in the new beaver-fur coat. 
she slipped out of her room and ran down 
the hall. David was at the stair foot, 
Linda’s velvet cape over his arm. He went 
with Ann to the laundry and they found 
Dandy curled on an old blanket David had 
placed on the cement floor. The little dog 
did not spring up to greet them, but looked 
at them with dull, apathetic eyes. Ann 
stooped and patted him, and he shivered 
under her light touch. 

“His nose is hot. He’s a sick dog, 
David. Do you think we ought to leave 
him?” 

“But, my dear girl, you wouldn’t have 
us miss the dance?” 

“cc I'd stay.” 

“Well, Linda wouldn’t.”’ David laughed 
somewhat shortly. ‘‘Can’t do, Ann! 









Dandy’ll go to sleep when he quiets down. 
If he’s not better in the morning, I’ll have 
the vet look at him.’’ He stooped and 
stroked Dandy, who shivered again. 
David’s face was anxious, too, but he 
knew Linda was waiting in the hall. 

Ann glanced around the laundry. It 
was partially heated by steam pipes that 
ran through it to kitchen and pantry, but 
its stone floor looked cold and the high, 
unshaded electric bulb made the place 
cheerless. Rolls of dampened linen ready 
for ironing were piled in baskets. A fau- 

cet in one of the tubs 
@ dripped dismally. 


7a ep OD “‘Couldn’t we take 


Dandy upstairs, David? 
To my room?” 

‘“‘T wouldn’t. He 
might be sick again. 
Mother wouldn’t like 
it.” David had his 
hand on the light 
switch. Ann begged 
David to leave the 
light, and she tucked Dandy up in the 
blanket before she left. 

Old Bessy, drying silver in the pantry, 
curtsied as they came through. “A 
happy evenin’!”’ she wished Ann. 


HANK you, Bessy.”’ Ann smiled at 
David’s old nurse. ‘‘It’s my first 
party in a long time.” 

‘“?’Twillna be the last, I’m thinkin’, 
bonny lassie that ye are.’’ From her apron 
pocket Bessy produced a key and ten- 
dered it to Ann. ‘’Tis the door key in 
case ye micht be wantin’ to come home 
before the rest o’ them the nicht.” 

David laughed. ‘If Miss Ann wants to 
come home I shall bring her.”’ 

Old Bessy shook her head. ‘‘There’s nae 
tellin’, with yon wild crowd ye’r trainin’ 
wi’ o’ late, Mr. Davie, what time o’ the 
morn they’ll be lettin’ ye home. This 
lassie isna their kind, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

To pacify her, Ann took the key and 
slipped it into her coat pocket. And 
David begged old Bessy to get his mother 
tucked in bed the moment they had de- 
parted so that the possibility of one of her 
headaches, apt to follow any unwonted 
excitement, might be avoided. 

Linda was sorry about Dandy, but she 
was perfectly certain he would be all right. 
Anyhow of course they couldn’t be worry- 
ing about a dog that had overeaten, with 
this big time ahead of them. 

But Dandy’s eyes following her to the 
door of the laundry haunted Ann all the 
way to the country club. 

Impossible, however, tosurrender wholly 
to anxious forebodings in a ballroom all 
holly branches and scarlet streamers; with 
an orchestra playing enticing fox trots, 
pages in red satin carrying trays of in- 
triguing favors, and sound of laughter and 
chatter on every side; impossible, if you 
are only twenty-three and wearing your 
first party frock in months, and slippers 
that ache to trot to the music. Ann 
danced with Mr. Colquith and with David 
and with a dozen young chaps, who told 
her how bum the golf links were with frost 
in the ground, and what the prospect was 
of skating when the flooded tennis courts 
froze over. They couldn’t see how she 
stuck it, living in town. In an apartment 
too—oh, murder! She must persuade her 
people to move out to Ridge Fells—give 
her a bully time if she came. 


HE danced with David again. He liked 

to dance with her, he confided, better 
than with Linda, but she mustn’t tell! 
Linda kept telling him of so many things he 
ought to do differently with his hands and 
feet. Ann looked down to hide the laughter 
in her eyes. Dancing with David was a 
little like being hauled around by a good- 
natured bear; any girl who owned him 
would be tempted to offer suggestions. 
But Ann didn’t feel like doing it. When he 
put his arm around her and her cheek 
brushed the smooth cloth of his evening 
coat she had a happy, relaxed feeling. She 
let herself yield to it, just for the dance. 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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\Vlosquitoes and Flies — 


the two worst enemtes 


to your summer comfort — 


BANISHED EASILY WITH FLIT 


VERY BODY knows how flies and 
mosquitoes destroy all home com- 


fort. Everybody knows they are a men- ° 
§ ace to health. 


But how to get rid of them? Screens 
aren't enough. Swatting is not enough. 
How can they be wiped out? 


Flit doesit. Flit, the new liquid prod- 
uct. Only three years old, but in use by 
millions. Only three years old, but al- 
ready on sale all over the world. 


Get Flit and use it. It’s the new way. 
The easy way. The sure way. You buy 
“the yellow can with the black band.” 
You get a Flit sprayer with it. You 
close all doors and windows and spray 
Flit—upward in all directions, filling 
the room with vapor thoroughly. Leave 
closed fora few minutes. Then open the 
doors and windows and, presto, the flies 
Of mosquitoes are no more. For Flit 
kills every single one. 


Spray Flit whenever you see even one 
o! these pests. For preventive measures, 
spray all rooms with Flit anyway. 
Start using Flit today. 


© 1927 Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 





































Bedroom— You know those welts mosquitoes 
can raise on children. And even one mosquito 
in a bedroom drives you craxy—just buzzing. 
Don't let the children ahr Don’t spend 
restless nights yourself. Use Flit. 


" DESTROYS 
| Flies 
Mosquitoes 

Moths 
— Ants Bed Bugs 
Moyes Roaches 


eects and Ther Eges 


Living Room—Which shall it be? Will the 
mosquitoes drive you out of the house, or will 
you eliminate them—with FLIT? Make 
your living room really livable. If necessary 
Spray it with Flit every day and spend the 
evening in peace with your family. 


Kitchen—W hose province is the kitchen? And 
whose fault is it if there are flies on the food? 


‘It happens in the best of homes. Get rid of 


them. Every woman naturally loves cleanli- 
ness and sanitation. With Flit any kitchen 
can be kept free of the germ-spreading flies. 
Get a can of Flit and a Flit sprayer today. 
Kills all household insects. At all dealers’, 
and throughout the world. 
















“The fly breeds in filth 
and feeds on filth. It flies 
from filth to food. It 
spreads tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid, dysentery, and 
other diseases. It is no 
respecter of persons. It 
carries infection to both 
children and grown-ups. 
Destroy each fly thatcomes 
your way.’’ — Maryland 


State Health Department. 
“Join the ; 


Health Squad” 
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5 fresh as ever 


afler years of use 


This cannot be said of any living room whose 
curtains, drapes and chair coverings are not made 
of pile fabric. It can be said of CA-VEL, the most 
varied line of velvets produced today. 


CA-VEL possesses the quality characteristic of 
famous velvets which the great master craftsmen 
of furniture employed. Yet CA-VEL is more en- 
duringly beautiful than any of these. Its glowing 
surface reflects enchanting subtleties of light and 
shade, and preserves, through years, the charm of 
its velvet bloom. 





Think of a material that retains its brilliant beauty 
after years of service—a material that is hard to 
soil, easy to clean, cool in summer and warm in 
winter. . 





Is it any wonder that CA-VEL velvets are being 
used in millions of homes? Or that American 
women find them unequalled as decorative fabrics 
—produced as they are in an almost endless 
variety of patterns! 


© 





COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 


Established 1845 
NEW YORK CITY 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY, Dept. 2, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York. 


\ Please send me your booklet ‘Fascinating Interiors” containing illus- 
acre ee trations of the correct method for making my home attractive without 

sad 5 extravagance. I enclose money order or check for 25¢. (Stamps ac- 
ceptable). This also entitles me to advice by Mr. Lurelle Van Arsdale 
Guild on any questions of Interior Decoration I may ask him, and to 
samples of decorative materials suited to my needs. 
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VELVETS OF ENDURING BEAUTY 
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Linda came waltzing by—with Austin 
Randolph. 

Ann stopped short in a doorway. Some 
of the brightness went out of her face. 
“How did he get here?”’ 

“He visits people in Morristown. A 
bunch drove over, I suppose.”’ 

The brightness had gone out of David’s 
face, too, and the happy note from his 
voice. With somber eyes he followed the 
couple around the room. When they 
danced by again Linda called over her 
shoulder: ‘‘We’re all going on to Mor- 
ristown after supper. Ann’s invited.” 

Ann had no least intention of going 
to Morristown. It would not do, she knew, 
to take David away from Linda for even 
the twenty minutes required to drive to 
the Frieth house and back; in the twenty 
minutes Linda might slip away with Austin 
Randolph’s party and David’s Christmas 
would be spoiled. 

Mr. Julian Colquith, however, learning 
that it was his partner’s wish to leave 
without bothering anybody, undertook to 
manage everything nicely. He had driven 
the Frieth car many a time, he declared, 
and could run Miss Hawthorn over in a 
twinkling if she really felt she must go. 
He was glad to be rid of her, Ann sur- 
mised, so that he might join in the more 
hilarious fun the evening promised. She 
had the latchkey, thanks to old Bessy, so 
when the dancing started again she slipped 
out to the car which Mr. Colquith had 
brought around to the club steps. 

“Just tell my sister and David Frieth I 
was tired, and that they are not to bother 
about me,”’ she said at the Frieth door. 


IGHTS were burning in the hall and at 
the top of the stairs, but the house 

was very still and the grandfather’s clock 
ticked awesomely. Ann switched on a 
light in the dining room and made her 
way to the kitchen. It was still and dark, 
but beyond was a bright streak under the 
door to the laundry. Luckily she had 
persuaded David to leave the light there 
or she could never have found her way. 

Dandy was terribly ill. She realized it 
at once—too ill-to notice her even. His lit- 
tle body looked thin as though he had lost 
pounds and his glossy coat was dull, as a 
sick dog’s coat always is. His eyes were 
fever-bright. He lay collapsed on the 
stone floor, then dragged himself up, stag- 
gering about the laundry, wrenched with 
a terrible nausea; and as he staggered 
along his injured leg crumpled under him 
and he fell down, to lie exhausted for a 
time and then stagger up and on again. 

She must get the vet. She must get 
someone. She dared not arouse Mrs. 
Frieth, of whose headaches after any ex- 
citement she was aware. And how could 
she arouse anybody so old as Bessy at such 
an hour? Maggie, the cook, she knew had 
been allowed to go home for Christmas 
night; Ann had heard Mrs. Frieth give the 
permission. She thought of the gardener, 
who slept over the garage. She opened the 
laundry door and ran across the snow, but 
the garage was dark and repeated knock- 
ings brought no response. 


HE did not know the name of any 

veterinary at Ridge Fells. There was 
nothing for it but to call David at the 
club. She gave a sob of relief when she 
heard his voice; she had been so afraid 
they might have started for Morristown. 

“It’s Ann, David. You must come 
home. Dandy’s awfully ill; I think he’s 
dying. Get adoctor at once. Never mind 
what Linda says; come home.” 

“Steady on!’’ David’s kind voice 
quieted her trembling, even from the far 
distance of the club. “‘Of course I’ll come. 
Where’s Dandy?” 

“In the laundry.” 

“‘Who’s with you— Bessy?” 

“No. I didn’t wake anybody.” 

“Good heavens!’’ said David. She heard 
his receiver snap on its hook. 

He was with her in fifteen minutes, and 
he brought the vet—roused out of bed— 
with him. You could always depend on 


eS 


David. He might not be quick at repartee, 
but in emergencies he acted with speed 
and decision. 

The doctor watched the little dog’s 
weak staggerings with very grave eyes. 
“Acute gastritis,” he pronounced. ‘‘ Not 
much hope. Throwing up the lining of his 
stomach now.” If they could make the 
dog keep down some bismuth powders, 
keep him quiet for three or four hours, 
they might possibly save him. He left the 
powders, and said he would be back at 
eight o’clock. 

For two hours Ann’s tender little hand 
scarcely left Dandy’s head, stroking, strok- 
ing, while her voice crooned over him: 
“Sleep now. Sleep, little dog. Sleep, lit- 
tle Dandy. Go to sleep. Ann’s here.” 

Mr. Colquith returned in a taxi, and in 
a very bad temper. He informed David, 
who let him in, that the party had set off in 

















three cars for Morristown or some other 
infernal place, he didn’t know where and 
he didn’t care. His company hadn’t been 
wanted, for they had deliberately given 
him the slip. Pretty well lit, the whole 
bunch, if you asked him, before they 
started. He.was sorry the dog was sick. 
Anything he could do? Well, then, he 
guessed he’d turn in. 

David hadn’t mentioned that Ann was 
keeping vigil with him. When he returned 
to the laundry she looked up, her hand 
continuing its stroking motion over the 
dozing dog. 

“Where is Linda?”’ 

“Gone to Morristown.”’ David seated 
himself cross-legged on his rug, his back 
against a leg of the washtubs. 

“How late will they dance?”’ 

“Goodness knows.”’ 

““What time is it now?”’ she asked. 

David held out his watch so she could 
see the dial. Twenty minutes past three. 


ILENCE for another half hour. Ann 

crooned and stroked. Dandy slept. 
And Ann, who had been propped on her 
elbow, sank down and slept too. David 
rose and moved Dandy’s cushion away and 
drew ablanket over Ann. If he roused her 
and persuaded her to go upstairs she would 
get no sleep until her sister returned; she 
might as well get what she could now. 

Four o’clock. Half-past four. David 
sat, back against the leg of the washtub, 
arms folded on his chest, watching the 
sleeping girl and the square of the opened 
window. His mouth was grim when he 
glanced at the window, gentle when he 
looked at Ann. The space of the window 
opening grew gray and a saffron streak 
showed low across it. David rose and put 
out the flaring electric light. 

Wheels were coming up the drive. He 
tiptoed out of the laundry and through 
kitchen and pantry to the front door. 
Presently he was back, touching Ann’s 
shoulder. She sat up, staring at David 
and at the evidence of morning in the 
eastern sky. 

“Linda’s here, Ann. She needs you.” 

Something in David’s tone frightened 
Ann. ‘David, what isit? Has there been 
an accident? Is Linda hurt?” 

He did not reply but hurried her 
through the kitchen and pantry. In the 
hall Linda was lying on a bench by the 
stairs. Two strange young men stood be- 
side her. 

“Oh, what is it?’’ Ann moaned. She 
ran to Linda and knelt beside her, lifting 


the limp hand that trailed over the edge of 
the bench. Then she knew. On her knees 
by Linda she looked up furiously at the 
two young men. ‘How did this happen? 
Where’s Austin Randolph?” 

The young men explained, together and 
by turns. Randolph was—well, it hadn’t 
seemed ‘advisable to let Randolph drive 
Miss Hawthorn home. She’d been all 
right when they left Morristown; oh, quite 
all right; seemed to go to pieces in the car; 
got limp like this. They were terribly 
sorry, but really they’d had nothing’to do 
with it; their hostess had sent them home 
with Miss Hawthorn because they—well, 
they were soberest of the lot, and someone 
had to see that she got home safe. 


AVID bundled them out of the house. 

He carried Linda upstairs, and Ann 
went ahead and switched on the lights in 
Linda’s room, the pretty room with its 
pink-shaded lamps and air sweet with the 
fragrance of American Beauty roses. 

Linda revived a little when David laid 
her on the bed. She laughed up at him. 
“H’lo, old dear. Ann too—my word! 
What time’s it?”’ 

“Never mind, darling.’’ With shaking 
hands Ann was unfastening Linda’s wrap 
while David unstrapped her silver slip- 
pers. 

“David! Her hair is soaking wet. Oh, 
Linda, what have they done to you?” 

“S-s-swimmin’,” Linda murmured, ‘‘in 


pool. Ev’body went. So warm dancin’ 
went swimmin’ in pool. Pitch dark in 
pool.”” She laughed elfishly, and her 


wandering eye caught Ann’s distracted 
gaze. “ Don’ worry, li'l’ Ann, had bathin’ 
suits. Hunnerds bathin’ suits. Some of 
"em wanted go in ’thout botherin’ bathin’ 
suits. Aussi Ran wouldn’t let ’em. Aussi 
Ran takes good care Linda. Needn’ 
worry. Ga’ me somethin’ to drink t’warm 
me up af’ward too.”’ 


“Don’t cry, Ann.’’ David had seen the 


tears rolling down Ann’s cheeks. ‘She'll 
get over it. Let her go to sleep.”’ 
“Yes, sleepy,”” mumbled Linda. ‘‘ Aw- 


ful sleepy. Sleep hours ’n’ hours.” 

She turned over and curled her arm 
around the pillow as Ann had seen her do 
sO many times at home. David drew the 
silk coverlet up and put out all the lamps 
except the shaded one near the bed. He 
stood gazing down at Linda. 

“Some night!’’ remarked David. ‘‘We 
thought we were pretty busy with Dandy, 
didn’t we?” 

“But I wasn’t ashamed of Dandy,” 
Ann whispered. She wanted to cry and 
cry, but that awful frozen look in David’s 
face made her feel frozen, too, and fright- 
ened as she had never been frightened in 
her life. David, so kind, so tender al- 
ways, with that terrible hardness in his 
face as he stared down at Linda. 

He followed Ann into the next room, 
where the air was fresh, and fragrant of 
violets. Suddenly his hardness seemed to 
break. He sat down on the edge of the 
bed and, leaning forward with elbows on 
knees, buried his face in his hands. Ann 
heard the escape of a long, jagged breath; 
it sounded almost like a sob. 

Ann forgot self entirely; she flew to 
him, put her arms about him. “David! 
David!” 


E RAISED his eyes to hers, dry eyes 
but haggard. She never forgot the 
look in them. Then he laid his head down 
against Ann’s breast and his arms went 
tight around her. It was as though in this 
apparent shipwreck of his dreams he was 
clinging desperately to that which he knew 
was stable, that which he could trust. 
Her tender arms encircled his bent head; 
one of her hands stroked his hair, regu- 
larly, softly. She did not speak. They 
could hear Linda’s heavy breathing in the 
next room, not a pleasant sound to hear. 
Once Ann moved, but David tightened his 
arms and held her there. 
In that moment Ann had no feeling be- 
yond selfless sympathy for David. Her 
whole being yearned over him, ached with 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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Plunge a PYREX bottle, 
cold from its place on 
the ice, into boiling wa- 
ter or rapidly cool a too 
warm bottle in cold wa- 
5] ter—they will not break 
(wide mouth bottle 
shown here ). 





From hot to cold 
or cold to hot — 
without breaking 


OU can’t cool or heat a PYREX 

Nursing Bottle too suddenly! For 
PYREX Nursing Bottles are made to 
stand extreme or sudden temperature 
shocks with perfect safety. 


These staunch, dependable bottles 
are six-sided so as not to roll or slip 
easily from your hand, smooth inside 
for easy cleaning, with graduations 
clearly marked; and they come in the 
two approved shapes—narrow neck 
and wide open top—in 8-oz. size. 

Order from your druggist enough for a full 
day’s feedings and forget forever the worry 
of bottles that break in heating! Made by the 


makers of PYREX :  aaeeeaien Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N 


PYREX 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


NURSING BOTTLES 


Warm, cool, sterilize }} 
PYREX Nursing Bot- 
tles as rapidly as you 
like—they will not break. 
Narrow neck bottles 
shown here (also made 
in wide mouth shape). 
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Pe Vanish 


after this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 








NSTANTLY and at once, you can wear 

tight shoes, dance, walk in comfort. 
Then soon the corn or callus shrivels up 
and loosens. 

You simply peel it off like dead skin. 
dangerous paring. : 

Professional dancers by the score use this remark- 
able method. Acts instantly, like a local anaesthetic. 
Doctors approve it. Removes the whole corn, be- 
sides stopping pain at once. 

Ask your druggist for ‘‘Gets-It.’’ Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Works alike on any corn or callus— 
old or new, hard or soft. 


99  #$World’s 
“GETS-1T? rascs Way 


Cockroaches 
easily killed by using 


No more 








Stearns’ Electric Paste 
It also kills ants, waterbugs, rats, mice, etc. 


Health Departments urge the killing of 
these greatest known food destroyers 
and disease carriers. 

Sold everywhere, 35c and $1.50 


Money Back If It Fails 
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“Blankets must Harmonize! 


Domestic Science Instructors add 


“and they must be single length! 


A Famous Interior Decorator was lecturing on 

bedroom decoration. ““There is one all-important 

detail that spoils ever so many bedrooms,”’ she said 
—“‘the blankets do not match the room.” 


7 5 v 


S it true of your bedroom? It need not be! Four- 

teen leading decorators point the way—they 
have approved this one make of blankets that 
harmonize beautifully with every bedroom style 
and color scheme—Esmond Blankets. 


By choosing Esmond Blankets you can achieve a 
harmony of color which includes the walls, the hang- 
ings and the other blankets on the bed; a harmony of de- 
sign which includes all the furnishings of the room! 


Pattern, color and size considered, there are 
400 different Esmond Blankets—ranging from 
severely plain to most elaborate effects—from 
delicate, pastel shades to brilliant hues—from 
Esmond Cortex-Finish Blankets for as little as 








Even blankets in plain colors can be novel! These two Esmond Blankets are (No. 2B) pure 
wool on one side and camel's hair on the other. Reversible; fashionable, dainty shades. 


$3.50 to Esmond Pure Wool Blankets at $36. 


Esmond Blankets make housework lighter 


They are made the modern way—single length. 
That is, they have the two thicknesses of the old- 
fashioned pair blankets woven into one. Therefore, 
they are ever so much easier to wash; and easier to 
handle when being dried, aired or stored away. 
The bed can be made more quickly and neatly with 
them; and they are far more convenient for the 
sleeper, as there.are no loose ends to get misplaced 
or troublesome during the night. 


Esmond Blankets are warmer and softer 


The United States Bureau of Standards has recently 
proved that the warmth of a blanket depends 
largely on its ‘‘air spaces.’’ The Esmond double- 
weave creates many additional ‘‘air spaces.’’ These 
keep the heat in and cold out, making the blanket 
warmer, yet not heavier. 


ESMOND BLANKETS 


Dolly Blanket 


It will delight your little girl and show you Esmond 
quality. Address Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I., Dept. J-4. 


(CO Free—“The Outline of Blanket Beauty,” an interesting 
booklet in colors showing many bedroom interiors. 


(0 Free—For the children, “The Story of Bunny Esmond.” 





(Cortex-Finish). At the foot of the bed 
és an Esmond No. 121 D ( Pure Wool). 


August, 1927 


VEN so simply furnished a room as 
this one becomes charmingly indi- 


vidual when all its furnishings are com- 
bined harmoniously. Note how cleverly 
the blue and gold color scheme is carried 
out in the two Esmond Blankets. The 
great variety of Esmond patterns and 
colors makes it possible for you to have 
just as harmonious a scheme in your 
own bedroom, no matter what its style. 


On the bed is an Esmond No. 9002 





This Esmond Blanket (No. 
C 6, Cortex-Finish) features a 
fashionable new treatment, 
the design being centered in- 
side a wide, plain border. 


If it's an Esmond—the quality is SURE 


The Esmond Mills use only just those fibres 
which are best suited to making warm, durable 
blankets. When you buy an Esmond, whether it is 
Cortex-Finish, Pure Wool or Camel’s Hair, you 
can be confident of getting unexcelled quality. Ask 
for your Esmond by name and look at the label. 


Esmond Blankets (Cortex-Finish) $3.50 to $7 


Made of selected curly, strong fibres woven and 
napped by a special Esmond process which makes 
them delightfully soft and downy. Esmond ‘*Two- 
in-One’’ (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Blankets do not mat; 
they are fade proof and moth proof. 


Esmond Pure Wool Blankets 
and Esmond Camel's Hair Blankets $8.50 to $36 


They have been called the finest wool blankets yet 
produced in America—they are quite unequalled in 
richness of color and originality of design. 
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Baby specialists recommend the qualities of Esmond Baby Blankets. Light yet warm-- 
they keep their downy softness even after repeated washings. Priced 85c to $5.00. 
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(Continued from Page 147) 


the pain she knew he must be suffering. 
Her instinct was simply to hold David 
close because he had turned to her in his 
trouble, to comfort him. 

After a long time he raised his head and 
looked at her. She stood back and he got 
up. Without a word to her he crossed the 
room and went out into the hall. She 
heard the door of his room close. 


XX 


NN was out in the woods, looking for 
David. At ten Maggie had knocked 
at her door with a tray of breakfast. Old 
Bessy, Maggie said, was laid up this morn- 
ing with one of her attacks of rheumatism 
in the heel, and Mrs. Frieth always break- 
fasted in her room. Mr. David had been 
down at seven with his friend Mr. Col- 
quith, and after breakfast he had driven 
Mr. Colquith to the train. The dog doc- 
tor, Maggie reported, had made his visit 
and Dandy was “‘doin’ grand; at this very 
minute asleep in his basket by the kitchen 
stove after a breakfast of chopped raw 
meat.” She believed Mr. David had gone 
for a tramp in the woods. 

She saw David ahead of her where the 
wood thinned at the edge of a road, the 
new highway that had left the little house 
far back on its rambling crossroad. David 
was leaning on the top rail of a fence, 
staring across the valley toward the moun- 
tains. He was so lost in his reflections 
that although old Emily came padding 
forward, he never noticed Ann until she 
was close beside him. His face bright- 
ened, but he did not 
display the usual 
cheery, half-whimsical 


“Hello!” He grinned. ‘“‘You’ve got on 
that ‘lucky’ ring.” 

Ann laughed, cheered by his change of 
tone. ‘“‘Haven’t you noticed, all these 
weeks? I’ve never taken it off since that 
evening at Long Beach. Couldn’t afford 
to risk losing that wish of yours.” 

“What was it I wished?” 

“““The best thing life can bring.’” Ann 
turned the little ring on her finger. They 
were walking back through the wood now, 
old Emily shuffling sedately after them. 
“What did you mean by ‘the best thing 
life can bring,’ David?” 

““What do you think I meant?” He 
liked to ask Ann questions and make her 
a up quickly with those brown eyes of 

ers. 

She hesitated. ‘‘Happiness?”’ 

David considered, gazing off through 
the wood. “I don’t think I meant just 
that.”” He looked down into the uplifted 
eyes. “A serene heart; that’s a bigger 
—* than happiness. You’ll find out some 

ay.” 

““*A serene heart,’” she thoughtfully 
repeated, in her turn gazing off through 
the wood. 

David watched her. “It’s what a man 
knows happiness ought to be—when he’s 
with you, little Ann.” 


INDA wasn’t contrite—or ashamed. 
She was fretful. Her head ached vil- 
lainously, she moaned when Ann came in. 
Of course she didn’t want any breakfast; 
why ask? And Ann needn’t look so glum. 
What if they had gone in the pool? 
Everybody had bathing suits; it had all 
been perfectly respect- 
able, even if the pool 
was dark. What if 








grin at sight of her. 
He hoped she had been 
able to get some sleep. 
He’d warned Maggie 
not to disturb her till 
ten. Dandy was doing 
famously. ‘‘Maggie 
told me. . . . David, 
I came out to talk 
about Linda.” 

He looked away 
from her, and with 
arms crossed on the 
fence rail resumed his 
contemplation of the 
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they had been a trifle 
lit up—on Christmas 
night! That was noth- 
ing to raise a rumpus 
about. David wasn’t 
cross? Well, why 
should he be cross? 
He’d gone off and left 
her, hadn’t he? She 
had to amuse herself 
some way. And Austin 
was perfectly capable 
of taking care of 
her; ... = (No, she 
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didn’t know why 





mountains. ‘‘How’s 
she feeling this morn- 
ing?”’ 

“‘She’s asleep. David, you’re going to 
forgive her? You won’t let it make any 
difference?” 

He stared at the mountains. ‘‘This has 
hit me pretty hard, Ann.” 

“You'll forgive her, David?” 

“‘How much do you think a man ought 
to stand for, Ann?” 

“‘T suppose,”” ventured Ann, “‘all her set 
do that sort of thing.” 

“Not my set.’”’ David’s mouth was 
grim. “Not the girl I marry. Not twice!” 


“IDUT you'll forgive her, David, this 

once? You won’t be cross with her? 
Nobody ever did anything with Linda who 
was cross with her, but she will do any- 
thing for love.” 

“Will she?” asked David. ‘“‘Maybe 
that depends on how much love asks of 
her.”” Then the hardiness went out of his 
voice. ‘‘No, I won’t be ‘cross with her,’ 
as you put it. Why should I? Poor little 
silly kid. But I intend to have it out with 
her, Ann.” 

She looked up at him pleadingly. ‘And 
everything will be just as it was between 
you?” 

David looked off at the mountains. He 
would not meet Ann’s eager eyes. “‘That’s 
up to Linda,”’ he answered. 

After a long silence in which they both 
gazed across the valley, still and peaceful 
under its blanket of snow, David slid his 
hand along the fence rail and covered 
Ann’s. ‘‘Satisfied?’’ he asked. 

Then immediately he was concerned 
about the coldness of her fingers. ‘‘ Where 
on earth are your gloves?” He turned 
the little chilled red hand over in his. 
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Austin hadn’t brought 
her home; maybe he’d 
taken a chill in the 
pool; that water had been cold enough. 
Anyhow she had got back, hadn’t she? 
And she was perfectly all right, except for 
this poisonous headache. 

“‘T’ll telephone Austin and see how he 
is.”” She sat up in bed and then fell back 
with a resigned sigh. ‘‘Wouldn’t you 
think they’d have a telephone in the 
guest room? Wait till I get here to stay, if 
I ever consent to live in this jumping-off 
place. Ann, you run downstairs and tele- 
phone Austin, will you, while I dress?” 

“‘T will not!’’ Ann’s brown eyes flashed 
and her voice, for once, snapped with in- 
dignation. ‘‘And you won’t either. In 
David’s house—I think not. You get 
right up, Linda Hawthorn, and put on 
your hat before you go downstairs; your 
hair’s a sight with all the curl out. of it. 
The sooner you and I get home, the 
better.” 


AVID drove them into town. Linda, 

possessed of youth’s recuperative pow- 
ers, was so refreshed by a bath and the cof- 
fee Maggie brought up that she was almost 
her adorable self again, thanking Mrs. 
Frieth prettily for a ‘‘marvelous time” 
and snuggling down in her squirrel coat 
beside David in the car. Ann sat in the 
back seat with the bags. Then and there 
Ann decided not to go back to teaching 
in February. 

Until Linda was married she would stay 
at home; stick right by Linda and watch 
over her. 

It would be, in a way, guarding David’s 
happiness. 


(Concluded in the September Home Journal) 


. To it add 1 cupful pared, diced cucumbers, 
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Your favorite salads can be made still more appetizing 
by changing the dressing. Try the kind that keeps 
best in all kinds of weather—the kind that for more 


than sixty years has given complete satisfaction to 
housewives everywhere. 


Buy a bottle of Durkee’s Salad Dressing and have it 
ready for the next salad you make or for use with any 
recipe requiring mayonnaise. 


You'll find it extremely useful in giving a savory 
charm to the simplest left-overs. 


If you wish a sample bottle, containing enough dress- 
ing for four portions of salad, use the coupon below. 


Tomato Surprise Salad 


Wash and wipe 6 medium sized tomatoes dry. 
Remove a thin slice from the top of each and 
remove the pulp. Sprinkle the inside of the 
tomatoes with salt, invert and chill. Mean- 
while press the pulp through a ricer or sieve. 


1 cupful canned or fresh cooked peas, 144 
cupfuls diced, cooked chicken, % cupful 
finely chopped pickle, 34 cupful Durkee’s 
Salad Dressing. Mix carefully and fill the 
tomato shells with the same. Serve on let- 
tuce, garnished with Durkee’s Salad Dressing. 
Any diced, cooked meat may be substituted 
for the chicken. Serves six. 


Jellied Fish Salad 


Combine 1 cupful strained, canned tomatoes, 
1 cupful water, 2 teaspoonfuls sugar, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls salt and 5 tablespoonfuls Durkee’s 
Salad Dressing. Bring to the boiling point 
and let simmer two minutes. Then add 1% ° 
tablespoonfuls peeepine which has peen soaked 
in 4 cupful of cold water for five minutes. 
Stir until the gelatine is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Remove and chill. Then add 4% 
cupful flaked, cooked fish, 1 cupful -shredded 
cabbage, 1 cupful canned or fresh cooked 
peas, 1 green pepper seeded and chopped, 4 
cupful chopped celery. Pour into one large 
cold,wet mould or 12 small individual moulds, 
and chill until set. Serve on lettuce or other 
salad greens, garnished with Durkee’s Salad 
Dressing. Freshly cooked cod, haddock, hali- 
but, or salmon, or a similar canned fish, may 
be used in this recipe; or sliced cooked meat 
may be substituted for the fish. 


Mixed Vegetable Salad 


Boil 1 bunch asparagus, 1 small head cauli- 
flower, % pound string beans, 1 bunch car- 
rots; let chill. Serve in groups on platter 
covered with shredded lettuce. Pour some 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing over each vegetable. 
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Accept This Trial Offer 


E.R. DURKEE&CO., Dept.J, Elmhurst, L. I., New York 


Send me trial bottle of Durkee’s Salad Dressing, enough for 
| 4 portions of salad. Enclosed is 10 cents to pay mailing costs. 


Name 
Address 
| City State 
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Their smooth hair defies summer’s breezes 


Outdoors-Indoors 

—Hair in place! 
Try, free, the hair dressing 
that has pleased more people 
than any other 


No more need for your hair to get ruf- 
fled by the first breeze! 


To keep their unruly hair smoothly 
in place—indoors, outdoors, and all day 
long—more people now rely on Stacomb 
than on any other dressing for the hair! 


Let us send you, free, a generous 
sample of this delightful, modern 
dressing. 

Your hair will never look stiff or matted, 
with Stacomb. Dull, dingy, ‘‘dead’”’ before— 
now it will have the burnished sheen which 
the smart new mode demands. And Stacomb 
is beneficial—it helps prevent dandruff. 

Many women today prefer the delightful 
new Liquid Stacomb. Others prefer the 
original cream form—in the opalescent jar 
or the handy tube. All drug and department 
stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. G-32, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original, cream form ] £New liquid form 0 




















‘ Cleans 
Everything 


—from tableware to 
frying pan or cereal 
boiler. 


Harms 
Nothing 


—not even tender 
skin of most 
delicate hands. 

GOTTSCHALK’S 


METAL SPONGE 


“The Modern Dish Cloth” 


An almost endless, tiny ribbon of special alloy inter- 
laced in thousands of springy coils and curls that clean 
like magic, but will not rust, scratch, 
splinter or harm the most delicate 
hands. Lasts a long time and costs 
less to use. Removes dirt, stains, 
caked foods and burnt grease from 
tableware, dishes, skillets, 
pots and pans, quickly, 
thoroughly, easily. Has 
many other uses. At most 
dealers’; but if not, use 
coupon below. 







Metal Sponge Sales Corp. 

2726 N. Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed please find 25 cents for which please send 
me One large size Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge. 
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Contains all the newest 

styles and gives hel; Facts 

values in fine quality Furs. Save money! Get this book! 
Send coupon and 6c (mailing costs) to E. ALBRECHT & SON, 

wo ee No nf Trimmings Listed -—————— 

E. ALBRECHT & SON, St. Paul, Minn. 


vady.~ ALBRECHT’S Nel 
up-to-the-minute 
about Furs. Tells w 
89 South Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
73=Anniversary Sale 
it 
Enclosed find 6c for copy of Fur Fashion Book for 1927-2 
Name 


you should buy Albrecht Registered Furs. Offers unusual 
Reduced Prices ~ Buy Now / 
Address 












is laboring to negotiate an 
unusually steep hill; or like 
the impulse to lean back 
when a cog-wheel railway 
is going down some steep 
grade at a fast pace. In 
very much the same manner the people in 
the waiting line, through a combination of 
excitement and fatigue, are inclined to 
forge ahead as they see the long line stretch- 
ing both before and behind them. In other 
words, the momentum thus given by the 
individual himself places him in a recep- 
tive attitude for this presidential “pull.” 

At a recent meeting of the Southern 
Medical Society held in Washington, the 
members went on record as being opposed 
to this handshaking practice. They felt 
that the President should be spared the 
necessity of having in this physical way to 
meet members of societies and delegates 
to conventions who so frequently select 
Washington as their place of meeting. 
The view thus expressed is one which 
might well be followed. 

The comfort, happiness, health, and 
even the very life of the President de- 
pend in considerable measure on the 
intelligence and fidelity of his entire en- 
tourage. In these daysof cranks and para- 
noiacs, of infernal machines, of those who 
are intentionally criminal or criminally 
careless, conscientious attention to the 
seemingly trivial is required of all who 
serve in any capacity in the White House. 


Gifts of Endless Variety 


T HAS been rare indeed for a President 

not to be popular, at least with his own 
party. Parcels of every description arrive 
daily by mail and express. Boxes, ham- 
pers and crates come from every section of 
the country and contain an endless variety 
of gifts. 

While the great majority of these pres- 
ents, of course, are meant to give the 
President pleasure, nevertheless the at- 
tachés of the White House must be con- 
stantly on the alert to prevent harm 
coming to the chief executive through the 
medium of the mail or express. Some ill- 
advised or ill-disposed individual might 
seize on this means of harming the Presi- 
dent. The White House staff works in con- 
junction with the secret-service officers in 
making certain that everything received 
and used at the White House is innocuous. 

Major Arthur Brooks, a colored man, 
who served for many years as custodian 
of the White House property, and whose 
ability, fidelity and trustworthiness were 
proved by long years of service with four 
Presidents, exercised great care with all 
articles intended for the chief executive. 
If, for instance, the sender was a relative 
or intimate friend, Major Brooks simply 
passed the article of food on to the kitchen. 
If he did not know the sender he made the 
necessary inquiries, and in case there was 
the least shadow of doubt the matter was 
reported to the President’s physician and 
the article of food did not reach the Presi- 
dent’s table. 

The recent death of Major Brooks re- 
moved from the White House one of the 
most dependable and loyal attendants who 
ever served a President. 

The same close protection of the Presi- 
dent is applied to his visitors. Cranks of 
various sorts occasionally attempt to see 
the President or write letters to the White 
House which excite suspicion and lead to 
investigation. 

It is rare indeed for a President to escape 
constant surveillance. The President of 
the United States, in more ways than one, 
lives a public life. If he desires to take a 
walk, secret-service men, even though it 
should be against his wish, follow him as 
inevitably as his shadow. When he retires 
at night there is a watchman in the hall 
upon which his door opens. Furthermore, 
there are watchmen on all the floors and 
also around the White House grounds. 

All capitals are distributing centers for 
news. We might also add that all capitals 
are distributing centers for gossip. The 
number of unfounded stories put into 


The Flealth of the Presidents 
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circulation concerning notable people of 
Washington is legion. This was true in the 
days of Washington and Lincoln, and no 
more worthy public servants were more 
maligned. Even to this day our first 
President is thus maligned. An anecdote 
about a senator or a foreign diplomat has 
a certain charm but it fades into insignifi- 
cance beside some story about a dweller in 
the White House. Usually the more star- 
tling the news, the less substantial the 
foundation for it. 

While some of the gossip is malign, 
much of it is merely careless and thought- 
less, and is due to the failure of the people 





to realize how helpless the Presidents and 
their families are in the face of gossip, 
how cruelly it hurts, and how persistently 
a false story continues to be believed for 
years after the President and his family 
have left the White House. 

The impossibility of killing libel is well 
illustrated in the case of President Roose- 
velt. All people who were in close contact 
with him know that he was temperate. 
However, as will be remembered, scandal- 
ous rumors were circulated about his ex- 
cessive drinking habits, and he was even 
accused of being a drunkard. After he re- 
tired from office, Mr. Roosevelt saw his 
opportunity to bring this gossip into the 
open, entered suit for libel, and won his 
case. Nevertheless, we must keep in mind 
that even the acquittal of a jury does not 
always relieve a man from suspicion and 
from libelous stories which have been put 
into circulation. While these stories were 
unfounded in the case of Mr. Roosevelt, 
they are still repeated and are no doubt 
believed by some. 

A pathetic example of the way in which 
libelous stories persist and wound was in 
the case of Ruth Cleveland. She was the 
first baby born at the White House and 
naturally the center of general interest, 
particularly as her father was a man of un- 
usual force and her mother a woman of 
rare grace and charm. Visitors to the 
capital were eager for an opportunity to 
see the White House baby. Some of the 
more intrepid spirits even sought to ac- 
quire a brief notoriety by reporting that 
they had kissed little Ruth. Not wishing 
to give offense to the public, but objecting 
seriously to having the child kissed by any 
and everybody, the President directed that 
the grounds to the south of the White 
House be closed to the public. By way of 
return for this considerate way of meeting 
the situation, a report gained circulation 
that the Cleveland baby was being rele- 
gated to the remotest and darkest corner 
of the lot because she was a deaf mute. 


Nothing but Gossip 

TORIES of Ruth’s abnormality fol- 

lowed her to Princeton and persisted to 
the end of her life. Princeton people recall 
that in her lifetime they would frequently 
be asked about that “‘ poor afflicted child.” 
When they would reply that she was a lit- 
tle girl of unusual intelligence and charm, 
they would be met with incredulity. 

The full pathos of all this was summed 
up in a simple remark by Mr. Cleveland 
following her death by diphtheria. Almost 
heartbroken by the loss of Ruth, the day 
after she had been buried in the Princeton 
Cemetery, he said, ‘‘ However, it may be 
all for the best, for if she had lived these 
stories would have followed her to the 
end.”’ 

Andrew Johnson, who was most ab- 
stemious in his habits, was convalescing 


from typhoid fever when 
he took the oath of office 
as Vice President. Hewas 
so weak that he could not 
walk about his sick room 
without tottering and his 
physician protested in vain against his 
making the attempt. He appeared some- 
what unsteady during the inauguration, 
and later on, in the days of his unpopu- 
larity, the incident was frequently used 
against him. No doubt Mr. Johnson re- 
gretted that he had not heeded his phy- 
sician’s advice and saved himself from the 
accusations of intemperance which were 
frequently made. Mr. Lincoln knew the 
true state of affairs and once assured a 
mortified partisan that “Andy” was not 
a drunkard. 
President Garfield, during his few 
months’ occupancy of the White House, 
was also a victim of much idle rumor 
and gossip. He was a genial, kindly 
man, whose early life had been spent 
ona Middle West frontier. He is some- 
times referred to as the last of the log- 
cabin Presidents. When but two years 
old, his father died fighting a forest fire, 
leaving his mother, with four small chil- 
dren, alone on a frontier farm and with 
little in the way of worldly goods. Per- 
haps no other occupant of the White 
House owed more to his mother than 
James A. Garfield and no other made 
more strenuous efforts to repay this debt. 
He put himself through academy and 
college by hard work. Chopping wood at 
seventy-five cents a cord, serving as deck 
hand on a boat, driving mules, harvest- 
ing, carpentering and teaching school are 
all listed among the tasks of his younger 
days. His road to education was a long 
and rough one, but as a result of his in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge he is num- 
bered among the thoroughly scholarly 
occupants of the White House. He be- 
came principal of his academic school at 
Hiram, Ohio, and occasionally preached at 
the local church. He was elected to the 
State Senate and at the outbreak of the 
Civil War led a regiment against the Con- 
federates in the Kentucky mountains. 


President Garfield 


OLONEL GARFIELD rose rapidly in 

spite of the fact that military art wasa 
new undertaking for him. His lifelong 
habit of hard study stood him in good 
stead. At the age of thirty he was the 
youngest brigadier general in the Union 
Army. Later he became Chief of Staff to 
General Rosecrans, and after the battle 
of Chickamauga became a major general. 
He was sent to Congress in 1863. While 
there, he served as aide to James G. 
Blaine, who was then the leader of the 
House. He was a member of Congress 
when Lincoln was assassinated and follow- 
ing this tragic event made one of his most 
memorable speeches. 

Mr. Garfield was a delegate to the re- 
markable national convention which met 
in Chicago in 1880. The struggle for the 
nomination was bitter. James G. Blaine, 
John Sherman and General Grant, who 
could not overcome the prejudice against 
a third term in the White House, were 
each unable to secure sufficient votes. It 
became apparent that a compromise 
candidate was necessary but the break to 
Mr. Garfield was entirely unexpected. His 
nomination and election were attributed to 
his own personal qualities; and his “front 
porch” method of campaigning won him 
much popularity and many votes. 

Perhaps no President has entered the 
White House with a larger measure of 
good will and friendly feeling on the part 
of the populace. President Garfield was in 
his fiftieth year at the time of his inaugura- 
tion on March 4, 1881,.and presented a 
striking figure. He was six feet tall, broad 
shouldered, strongly built, erect and with 
a fine carriage. He had. light brown hair 
and beard, light blue eyes, prominent nose 
and full cheeks. He had been hardened by 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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HERE'S a subtle some- 

thing about clever, 
graceful shoes that appeals 
to women above everything 
else in the gay panorama of 
Fall styles. 


And discriminating women 
—women whoappreciate the 
added charm of poise, and 
the joy of unfettered activity 
—are everywhere acclaiming these new 
Drew Arch Rest shoes. 


They know they can get the very latest 
styles and textures in these handsome, up- 
to-the-minute shoes. They are delighted 
with the smooth perfection of their fit—for 
there’sa complete range of sizes. And they 
love the lightness and slender daintiness 


so inherent in every Drew Arch Rest shoe. 


The moment you slip your foot into one 
of these perfectly moulded shoes, you are 
conscious of rightness you never dreamed 


When you see the Drew Arch Rest symbol on 
the sole of a shoe you will observe how the 
special Drew construction gives the lightness, 
grace and slender appearance that every woman 
wants and finds in no other reinforced shoes. 
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EAQUISITE FALL STYLES 
DELIGHTFULLY COMFORTABLE 


PERFECT IN FIT 


of before—an easy firmness that. makes 
your feet feel as delightful as they look. 


And that’s because the Drew master styl- 
ist knows just the exact contour to follow 
—just the exact points where the foot 
should be supported, and where it should 
be free from pressure. And he builds every 
Drew Arch Rest shoe that way. 


Once you've worn a pair you'll realize 
how unnecessary it is to have your dispo- 
sition—your fun—your health, ruined by 
ill-fitting, uncomfortable shoes. 
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Drew Arch Rest shoes have 
the special Drew construc- 
tion which keeps your feet 
in such a healthy, normal 
condition that you can enjoy 
the most strenuous kind of 
living, and never know the 
meaning of painful, muscle- 
strained feet. 


Look over these attractive 
styles at your Drew dealer’s today. Prices 
are unusually reasonable. If you don’t 
know the dealer in your town, write to 
us at the address below. And be sure to 
send the coupon. 


THE IRVING DREW CO. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, 
“Arch Rest Foot Comfort.” 








(L. H. J. 8-27) 












LOOK FOR 


ARCH 


ON EVERY SHOE 
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p HILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 





For: over fifty years “Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia” has had the 
unqualified endorsement of phy- 
sicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia’”’ is 
markedly efficient as an Antacid, 
Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 




















Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 








**Milk of Magnesia’’ has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


All These Smiths 
Make Extra Money— 


a And So Can You! 


HERE are Smiths in every state—and 

Joneses and Browns and Blacks—who are 
earning many an extra dollar by doing just 
what you should be quite as well able to do! 









4 O. J. Smith 
: a New York 


is 





D. E. Smith . : . ; ; 
California Without investing a penny or taking a min- 
ute from your regular work you can make money 
by forwarding the renewal and new subscrip- 
tions from your neighborhood for The Ladies’ 


Mrs. Roy Smith Home Fournal, The Saturday Evening Post and 


Vermont The Country Gentleman. We’\l tell you just how 
to go about it; furnish everything you need. 
You work when you please, where you please. 
: The details of our cash offer are most inter- 
peat esting. Ask for them. 


Just Mail the Coupon 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
919 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
What’s your extra money offer? I’m interested. 
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a strenuous frontier life and yet withal was 
a genial, kindly and lovable man. He 
dressed plainly and wore broad-brimmed 
slouch hats and stout boots. He was a 
hearty eater but cared nothing for luxuri- 
ous living and was thoroughly temperate 
in his habits. 

Like many another occupant of the 
White House, he had not striven for this 
goal. On the evening of March third, pre- 
ceding his inauguration, his classmates 
tendered him a reception at Wormley’s 
Hotel in Washington. In response to a 
toast on that occasion, General Garfield 
said, ‘‘This honor comes to me unsought. 
I have never had the presidential fever . . . 
even for a day; nor have I yet tonight. I 
have no feeling of elation in view of the 
position I am called upon to fill. I would 
thank God were I today a free lance in the 
House or the Senate.”’ 

The people were well aware of Mr. Gar- 
field’s brilliant record in public life. The 
remarkable story of his youth and early 
manhood was familiar to every schoolboy 
throughout the country. However, the 
storm of political strife broke very shortly 
after his inauguration. James G.. Blaine 
became Secretary of State and also the 
power behind the throne. President Gar- 
field in his vain attempt to satisfy political 
factions and office seekers, created such 
bitter political strife as seemed impossible 
a few months before. 

Only a few months after his inaugura- 
tion, President Garfield remarked bitterly, 
‘“What is there in this place that a man 
should ever want to get into it?” 

While this factional strife was at its 
height, Charles J. Guiteau, a disap- 
pointed office seeker, conceived the mad 
idea that he could correct the situation 
with a pistol. He posted himself at the 
railway station where the President was to 
take a train for Massachusetts on Satur- 
day morning, July second, 1881, and, as 
the President entered the waiting room 
with Mr. Blaine, fired two shots in quick 
succession. The first bullet penetrated the 
upper part of the right arm, making a 
harmless wound. The second shot struck 
the President in the back, as he had turned 
slightly. He sank to the floor, bleeding 
profusely, but did not lose consciousness; 
and later dictated a telegram to be sent to 
Mrs. Garfield, who was at Long Branch, 
New Jersey. A mattress was secured and 
the wounded President was carried up- 
stairs and placed upon a bed. Several sur- 
geons were immediately summoned and 
pronounced the injury most serious. It 
was decided that the President could be 
removed to the White House and an Army 
ambulance was called and the President 
placed in this vehicle. 


* Prolonged Suffering 


T ABOUT twenty minutes after nine, 
the people of Pennsylvania Avenue 
were startled by the sight of this ambulance 
and a team of powerful horses driven at top 
speed toward the White House. Follow- 
ing the ambulance came the President’s 
empty carriage with the driver on the box, 
at the same breakneck pace. The ambu- 
lance was driven to the south entrance of 
the White House and the President was 
lifted out and taken to his room overlook- 
ing the Potomac. Two attempts were 
made to locate the bullet, one at the sta- 
tion and another at the White House; but 
without result. Later in the afternoon 
several attempts were made to probe for 
the bullet, but they were all unsuccessful. 
Immediately after the shooting the Presi- 
dent’s pulse dropped to fifty-three and his 
face, as he was moved, was of an ashen 
color, due to shock and loss of blood. Doc- 
tor Bliss seemed to be the most sanguine of 
the attending physicians. 

For seventy-nine days the struggle con- 
tinued, President Garfield bearing his suf- 
fering without a murmur. The wound in 
the side was infected and the President 
later developed jaundice, which pointed to 
some injury of the liver. It was felt that 
the intense midsummer heat was hindering 


his chance of recovery. On the morning 
of September fifth, preparations were 
made to move him to Long Branch, New 
Jersey, on the following day. He seemed 
to improve for a few days following this 
move, but soon had arelapse. OnSeptem- 
ber sixteenth there was a marked change 
for the worse. The following day he had a 
severe chill with a high fever and increased 
respiration, and became wildly delirious. 
On Monday, September nineteenth, he 
had another severe chill, followed by pro- 
fuse sweating and a high fever, and at 
10:35 that evening death brought the un- 
even struggle to a sudden end. 

It is interesting to note that an autopsy 
was performed on the following day by 
Doctor Lamb and it was found that the 
bullet, after fracturing the right eleventh 
rib, had passed through the spinal column 
in front of the spinal canal, fracturing the 
body of the first lumbar vertebra and 
driving a number of small fragments of 
bone into the adjacent soft parts. The ball 
lodged below the pancreas about two and 
a half inches to the left of the spine and 
behind the peritoneum, where it had 
become completely encysted. The immedi- 
ate cause of death was secondary hemor- 
rhage from one of the abdominal arteries 
close to the track of the ball. There was a 
large abscess found just below the liver, 
and the path of the bullet was a long sup- 
purating channel. 


cA Great Legacy 


HE fact that a post-mortem was agreed 

to and was carried out with such thor- 
oughness is highly commendable and is an 
example which might well be followed. 
Perhaps no one procedure has contributed 
more to our knowledge of disease than the 
practice of performing careful and thor- 
ough post-mortem examinations. It is the 
one infallible test which confirms or modi- 
fies the diagnosis, and there is no pro- 
cedure which so sharpens the skill of the 
medical man or so greatly enhances his 
knowledge of disease. Careful routine 
post-mortem examinations enable the 
medical man to practice his profession 
with increased confidence and decidedly 
increased efficiency. 

In reviewing the history of President 
Garfield’s injury and death, there can be 
no doubt that he had the attention of the 
most skillful and scientific surgeons of his 
day, and that their efforts were untiring. 
At the present time a similar situation 
would no doubt be treated somewhat dif- 
ferently, due to the further progress of 
medical science. The frequent probing for 
the bullet—which, after all, was not doing 
a great deal of harm—would be eliminated. 
It was not the presence of this foreign body, 
perhaps, but the fact that infective organ- 
isms were carried along with it into the 
body, which created the septic poisoning 
from which the President suffered. 

President Garfield died in his fiftieth 
year, on the seventy-ninth day following 
his wound—only six and a half months 
after his inauguration. He had been in 
public service almost twenty years, and 
with the meager pay which he had re- 
ceived, left his wife and children in almost 
as straitened financial circumstances as his 
father had left his mother before him. The 
public welcomed the opportunity to pro- 
vide a fund for the President’s widow, who 
survived him by almost forty years. 

The sturdy character of President Gar- 
field, built up by the peculiar struggle and 
honest endeavor of his boyhood, was a 
finer legacy to his heirs than any material 
fortune would have been. He is survived 
by three sons. James R. Garfield, the law- 
yer, was a member of President Roosevelt’s 
cabinet. Harry A. Garfield, the educator, 
was National Fuel Administrator during 
the World War under President Wilson, 
and later became president of Williams 
College. The third son, Abram Garfield, 
the architect, has an honored place in his 
profession and is a member of the Na- 
tional Commission of Fine Arts. 





EDITOR’S NOTE —The next article in this 
series will appear in an early issue. 
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HOME TABLE SHY’? 












Number 4571 C—Top 38” 
x 16’’.“*The Matua”’ con- 
sole table—a fitting com- 
panion piece beneath 
your hall mirror. 





Number 457114—Top 28” 
x 14”, The new maga- 
zine trough end table— 
an exclusive Kiel crea- 
tion in antique walnut. 
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So TAat One's Face 
May Ever Look Its Loveliest 





oy 





Rev has developed a new beauty 
powder that keeps the face looking its 
loveliest for hours at a time—without the 
annoyance of such frequent re-powdering. 


Yet it contains not a particle of grease or 
other stickiness. It is luxuriously light and 
fluffy; so fine in texture that it blends instantly 
with the natural coloring in a way that is a 
daily delight. 

The way it stays on—hour after hour with- 
out touching up, even on hot, sticky days— 
is another delight. It has the adherence of a 
heavy powder—without the disadvantages. 


It does not roll, streak, run or scale—not 
even when summer’s heat or some exertion 
brings perspiration. 

It is absolutely pure. 

In short, a perfect powder. 


Special for 25 cents 


So that Madame or 
Mademoiselle may easily 
verify for herself the un- 
usual quality of Raquel 
Face Powder, a package 
En Miniature is obtain- 
able at the special price!of 
25 cents. If not at your fa- 
vorite counter, send direct 
toRaquel, Inc. Please state 
shade and odeur desired. 





In all shades. Three be- 
witching odeurs: L’En- 
deley; Orange Blossom Fra- 
grancia; and Olor de la 
Noche (Fragrance of the 
Nighi). 


To the girls and women 
of America, Raquel has 
also brought a wondrous 
new soap—Raquel 
Beauty Soap. 


RaQuel 
‘Face Powder 


ene Raquel ‘Rouge and Powder Compacts 


are of equally superb quality. 
» 475 Fifth Avenue 





Raquel Inc. 


54 in D hours 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
895 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Please tell me how I may earn extra dollars as Mrs. Foote does, and in my spare time. 
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Extra. Spare 
Cash ™ Time 


GRE had not the slightest selling experience when 
she started to work for us. Because of home 
duties, her spare time was exceedingly limited. Yet 
Mrs. A. H. Foote of Arkansas wrote us recently 
that she had earned $4.00 in less than two hours, 
and on another occasion an hour and a half brought 
her $3.00. 


This Is Your Opportunity 


’ If a beginner can get results like this, wauldn’t 
it pay you at least to investigate the money-making 
plan we offer our subscription representatives? The 
coupon above will bring you ali the details. You'll 
be under no obligation. And you'll certainly be 
interested! 















Mrs. Foote is a busy housewife 
with three children. When she 
found that many of her friends 
were glad to have her send in 
their new and renewal subscrip- 
tions, she also discovered an easy 
way to earn extra money. We 
offer you the same opportunity 
to represent The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman. 























Mail The Coupon To Us Today 


— 





@hristianity in Asia Today 
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“They would win the gratitude of all 
our people, which would be a most useful 
first step toward winning us to their faith. 
Also they would help restore tranquillity 
to this country, which would enable more 
people to turn their attention to things 
that are spiritual. That tranquillity is 
bound to come soon, with or without the 
help of the missionaries and their home 
governmeritts. As bad as the situation 
must seem to outsiders, our domestic diffi- 
culties are superficial. China is sound 
fundamentally. But she could cure her in- 
ternal disorders more quickly if she were 
not harassed by the continuance of unfair 
treatment by Christian countries. That is 
the underlying cause of all our troubles 
and resentments. The anti-Christian feel- 
ing is only a small wheel within the larger 
wheel of the anti-foreign feeling due to the 
treaties. The anti-Christian phase would 
vanish if the missionary representatives of 
Christianity would 
help us. China is 
normally tolerant of 
all religions.” 

Aostility 

DOUBT if the 

number of Chinese 
who are consciously 
and deliberately anti- 
Christian on religious 
grounds equals the 
three millions of 
Catholic and Prot- 
estant converts. But 
whatever its size this 
hostile minority has 
produced a new and 
very acute problem 
for the Christian mis- 
sionaries. 

There are really 
four anti-Christian 
groups in China. First, there are the 
nationalists, who are not against Christi- 
anity itself as a religion, but who are con- 
vinced that it has been used as an agency 
for the denationalizing of its converts and 
as a subterfuge for the exploiting of their 
country. : : 

Second, there is the rationalist group 
growing rapidly in all the schools, which 
is opposing Christianity and all other 
religions on intellectual and _ scientific 
grounds. There is no politics involved. 
A third group, greatly exaggerated as to 
numbers and importance, is the commu- 
nistic following of Russian leaders. 

The communists, too, are against all re- 
ligion Because such opposition gives them 
a point of attack for political purposes. 
Just now they are focusing their anti- 
religious propaganda against Christianity 
because it is the foreign religion, and to call 
the missionaries the advance agents and the 
“running hounds of imperialistic Europe 
and America”’ is a very simple and effec- 
tive device for creating anti-foreign dem- 
onstration whenever needed. The fourth 
and smallest but most sinister anti- 
Christian group in China is made up of 
the nominal Christians from Europe and 
America, the non-missionary contingent 
from the Western countries who are in 
China for what they can get out of it 
rather than what they can do for it. For 
real hatred of Western missionaries it is 
necessary to go to English and American 
commercial people in China, as in India. 
There are, of course, some exceptions. But 
not many. 

Actual violence which the Chinese them- 
selves have been guilty of in the past two 
or three years has had no more of a re- 
ligious motive than the occasional massa- 
cres of whites and blacks in the race riots 
of Chicago and other cities of the United 
States. Foreigners and the Chinese pupils 
and members of Christian churches have 
suffered not because they were Christians 
but because they were foreigners and 





the native protégés of foreigners. More 
often than not the attacks and atrocities 
have been committed by plain bandits and 
kidnapers who are shrewd enough to 
realize that if they prey upon foreigners 
the local and provincial Chinese authori- 
ties will not be so active in capturing and 
punishing them. 

Pending the many delays of interna- 
tional conferences on the question of 
whether China should be free, the Chinese 
have made a recent discovery of at least 
one thing they can do to control their own 
affairs without having to pay somebody 
an indemnity and without having the con- 
sent of Tokio or Washington, London or 
Paris. The National Ministry of Educa- 
tion has put into effect a new set of condi- 
tions to which all schools supported by 
missionaries or other foreigners must com- 
ply before they can be registered as having 
government recognition. The new rules, 
of vital interest to 
many American 
church and educa- 
tional groups, are: 


The president or 
principal of such a 
school should be a 
Chinese. If such presi- 
dent or principal al- 
ready in office is a 
foreigner then there 
must be a Chinese 
vice-president who 
shall represent the in- 
stitution in applying 
for government recog- 
nition. 

If the institution 
has a board of man- 
agers, more than half 
of the board must be 
Chirese. 

The institution shall 
not have as its purpose 
the propagation of re- 
ligion. 

The curriculum of such an institution 
should conform to the standards set by the 
Ministry of Education. It shall not include 
religious courses among the required subjects. 


No school is compelled by law to con- 
form to the new conditions, but the likeli- 
hood is that every school will be compelled 
by circumstances to do so or else find itself 
eventually without any students. It need 
not comply if it decides to get along with- 
out registering for government recognition. 
But the graduates of all such schools which 
are not registered are not eligible to the 
franchise as citizens which they would 
otherwise have because of intellectual 
qualifications. They are not eligible for 
government jobs or public office. They are 
barred from government scholarships for 
continuing their education abroad. If 
they are graduates of unregistered middle 
or high schools they cannot be received as 
students in colleges, universities or tech- 
nical schools which are registered. 


Net Anti-Christian 


WO members of the National Ministry 
which unanimously adopted the rules 
were devout Christian converts. Many of 
the missionaries whose work is chiefly edu- 
cational are of the opinion that all the 
schools should make the best of the matter 
and comply with the rules. They are by 
no means hopeless so far as the case of 
religious education is concerned and they 
do not even resent the action of the 
government. It is not looked upon by 
intelligent missionaries as either an anti- 
Christian or anti-foreign attack and calls 
for no more discrimination against the 
foreign religion than there is already 
against the teaching of Confucianism in 
the native schools. 
At the founding of the Chinese republic 
in 1912 there was an effort made to have 
Confucianism adopted as the official state 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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‘for picnics especially 


Pabst-ett makes most delicious sandwiches. 
It keeps better than cheese — you can 
prepare your sandwiches the night be- 
fore and the Pabst-ett filling will not be 
stale and hard when you come to serve 
them. Or, make the sandwiches after 
you're seated for lunch. With its smooth, 
creamy texture, Pabst-ett spreads easily 
and is more convenient to use. Does not 
melt and run in summer temperatures. 


Most important of all, Pabst-ett is a food 
that children as well as grownups may 
enjoy to their hearts’ content. Pabst-ett 
is not cheese — but more than cheese. 
It is made by an exclusive process which 







Individual Portion Package 
—especially popular in 
clubs, hotels, dining cars, 
etc. Ideal for picnics, too. 


retains the nutritive value of whole milk 
— the milk sugar, milk proteins and body- 
building milk mineral elements lost in cheese 
making. It is more nutritious than milk. 
As easily digestible as milk. And, it acts 
as an aid to the digestion of other foods. 
A delicious, nourishing, regulative food that 
should be included regularly in the diet. 


A little more than a year ago, Pabst-ett was 
introduced. Today it is the great favorite 
everywhere, for every use. Brings tempt- 
ing new flavor to rarebit, macaroni, potatoes. 
Does not become lumpy or stringy with 
cooking. Preferred for salads—with pine- 
apple, tomato, other fruits and vegetables. 


THE SAME 
OLD NAME 


SINCE 1844 


-the new and finer dairy product, Pabst-ett {tnancheese 


There is no other food like Pabst-ett. 
Pabst-ett may be imitated, but it cannot 
be duplicated. It is made by a secret proc- 
ess. Furthermore, few if any manufac- 
turers have facilities to produce this new, 
finer food that’s more than cheese. Always 
insist on Pabst-ett, the original, to get 
Pabst-ett qualities. Sold at leading stores. 


PaBsT CORPORATION (Cheese Division) 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
(Also Makers of PABST WONDER PROCESS CHEESE) 






Convenient 
airtight 
family-size 
carton 


*. 





‘Note to Physicians and Dieticians: Pabst-ett 
is a nourishing, health-building food, rich in 
vitamins. It is served in leading hospitals and 
may be included in any diet that includes milk. 


———— 








A very necessary pre- 
caution in summer 


Tue cleanness of the closet bowl is 
important at all times of the year. 
But it is especially important in sum- 
mer. You need to be very sure that 
it is purified, often. 

Use Sani-Flush. Sprinkle it into the 
bowl, follow directions on the can, 
then flush. Every stain, mark and in- 
crustation is gone. Foul odors are 
banished. And the hidden, unhealthful 
trap—impossible to reach with a brush 
—is purified too. 

Easy to use, of course. And the use 
of Sani-Flush has taken the drudgery 
out of every necessary duty. Harm- 
less to plumbing connections. Keep a 
can of it handy. Use it often. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hara- 
ware store; or send 25c for full-sized 
can. 30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 












Tue Hycientc Propucrs Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


cA Kiddie Koop Beautiful 








Refinements in 
design and con- 
struction with 
dainty hand-lac- 
quered decora- | 
tions in color have “ 
achieved a_ new 
ee eee 9 A better screened crib {; 
mothers who want With no sacrifice of famous | 

only the best for AIDDIE- page ya Two 

their babies. sizes: 46 in. and 52 in. 


Babysleepsand playsin KIDDIE-KOOP forfour tosix 
years. Serves as Bassinet, Crib, Play-Pen—3 uses at one 
cost. Several models of regular KIDDIE-KOOPS 
from $20.25 up with mattress (freightextra). Write for 
literature sent in plain envelope. E. M. TRIMBLE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 315, 1040 Jay ‘St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Inv paint KID- ees aanen aaa Also makers of Baby 
DIE-KOOP advan- KippieK‘ Bathinette, the 
tages—demonstrat- Rovere ‘* Trimble’ Kiddie- 
ed at better stores. The Screened Crib Bath and Table. 


(Look for the Name Pg Be Sure it is Trimble Nursery Furniture.) 


TIE TRUST TAL 


Cribs, Playards, Etc.of Kiddie-Koop'’s H 








Feet 


If your feet ache, swell or burn 
afterany unusualexertion,such 
as dancing, golfing, hours of 
standing or a long walk, an application of Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot: Balm will bring immediate relief. It is remarkably 
soothing, cooling, healing. Drug and shoe stores, 3 §¢ jar. 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Balm 
Sen Dollars a Day 


Commissions Paid Daily 








Part time representatives can easily increase their 
income $30.00 weekly in spare time. Full time 
people can earn from 


$250 to $500 Monthly 


Selling nationally known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order” 

Personal and Business Christmas Greeting Cards 
individually monogrammed and signed, that are in 
universal demand among Banks, Business, Profes- 





sional and Society People. For full details and 
exclusive territory, Address at Once pt. K 


The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
Troy at 2Ist St., Chicage 
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religion under the new régime, with specific 
authority for such adoption in the con- 
stitution and with the compulsory teach- 
ing of that ancient Chinese religion in all 
the government schools. The effort was 
defeated, but the fight to have sucha state 
religion and such teaching in the schools 
has gone on ever since. There is the same 
feeling in the matter as there is in the 
United States between those who think 
Christianity should be taught in the pub- 
lic schools and that ‘‘God should be in the 
American Constitution,’’ and those who 
do not think so. So on that score the 
Chinese government has been as fair to 
Christianity as to the traditional and an- 
cient faith of the country. 

Religious instruction is still allowed in 
the mission schools for students who 
choose it voluntarily. So the opportunity 
for Christian teaching in the schools of 
China still remains greater than in the 
public schools and state universities of the 
United States where it is not permitted 
even for those who want it. Dr. E. W. 
Wallace, of the Christian Educational 
Association of China, no doubt expressed 
the opinion of many of his associates when 
he said to me in Shanghai that it is not 
nearly so important that all students be 
obliged to study the Bible as it is that all 
should elect it voluntarily. 

When I left China the new rules had not 
been in effect long enough for any consid- 
erable number of the schools to have de- 
cided one way or the other. But one of 
them, St. Paul’s at Anking, had already 
complied with the government conditions 
and the principal, J. K. Shryock, said that 
of his one hundred and thirty pupils all 
but six had continued their religious 
courses voluntarily. ‘‘The Christian life 
of the school,’”’ he added, ‘‘ was never be- 
fore on such a sound basis.”’ 

The new situation does not affect the 
Catholics as much as the Protestants be- 
cause of their different educational policy 
in the Far East. The Protestant practice 
is to open the mission schools to Christian 
and non-Christian students, hoping that 
the latter will become converted as the 
result of the instruction, although in a 
large percentage of cases such conversions 
do not result. The general practice of the 
Catholics is to maintain their schools for 
Christian children of converted parents. 
Therefore they have greater assurance 
that their pupils will continue their re- 
ligious courses in the future despite the 
new government rules. 


Different Emphasis — 


ATHOLICS in Asia confine their efforts 

chiefly to evangelization among poor 
people of the country. While they have 
splendid schools and hospitals they have 
put their emphasis on religion rather than 
on the varied humane but secular activi- 
ties incidental to religion. In other words 
they have done less of what is known as 
organized welfare work and have thereby 
escaped being conspicuous targets. Justly 
or unjustly, when the Chinese find fault 
with Christian workers they mean Prot- 
estant nine times out of ten. 

Another comparison between the two 
branches of the faith that the Chinese 
make is to the effect that the Catholics 
accept greater personal sacrifices. For part 
of a journey in the upper Yang-tse-Kiang 
valley I had three French nuns as fellow 
travelers. Two of them were escorting 
their sister, who was dangerously ill, to 
the Catholic hospital at Hankau. They 
talked to me about their work and when 
the younger one said she had been in China 
for seven years I remarked that it must be 
almost time for her year of home leave in 
France. She did not know what I meant 
until after I explained the periodical leave- 
of-absence system of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “‘ We never go back. 
I shall never see France again. China is 
my home until I die.’’ 

It is the same way, not only with the 
nuns but with the priests and monks and 


all the other workers sent out by the 
Catholic Church—a life work with no 
vacations and carried on under living con- 
ditions conforming as closely as possible 
to those of the Eastern people. 

In the matter of famine relief Catholics 
and Protestants work together like enthu- 
siastic brothers, and they are beginning to 
codperate in the fight against opium. But 
outside of those two fields they have noth- 
ing to do with each other. On the other 
hand they do not interfere with each other. 
There is no rivalry within a given area; 
no effort is made to convert a Catholic to 
Protestantism or a Protestant to Catholi- 
cism. With three hundred and ninety- 
eight million ancestor worshipers to draw 
upon there is no need for the two Chris- 
tian groups to take adherents away from 
each other. 

Next to the elimination of the political 
resentments of the Chinese the great 
essential to the spread of Christianity 
among them is the growth of the indig- 
enous church of and for China. The ulti- 
mate goal is Christianity in China without 
any foreign missionaries. Intelligent mis- 
sionaries themselves share that hope and 
have that aim. Last year Francis Wei, 
a leading Chinese Christian, who wrote the 
findings of the John R. Mott conference in 
Shanghai on this subject, described the sort 
of religion required as “‘a form of Chris- 
tianity which may be expected to develop 
in the Chinese church when the excessive 
pressure of foreign theology and admin- 
istrative control is removed and a conse- 
quent greater initiative of thought and 
activity result under the stimulating 
power of the holy spirit.” 


Administration of Funds 


UT until China can get her own Chris- 

tian leaders, either spontaneously by 
the emergence of inspired preachers and 
prophets or by the educational process 
at her own expense, there still must be 
finances from abroad for the great mis- 
sionary schools and other Christian insti- 
tutions to help produce and develop such 
leadership. 

It would be a great help in the mean- 
time, however, as T. Z. Koo told me in 
Shanghai, if the foreign helpers could get 
away from the idea that the furnishing of 
funds carried with it the necessity of ad- 
ministering all the work which the funds 
make possible. 

“That,”’ said Doctor Koo, who is asso- 
ciate general secretary of the Chinese 
National Y. M.C. A., “is one of three 
foreign missionary attitudes of mind which 
are a hindrance to Christianity. 

“Another is the superiority of the for- 
eigner. It seems perfectly natural to him 
to have educated and talented Chinese 
working under him as his subordinates. 
Whenever’ it: happens, in the process of 
turning over some of the control, that a 
foreigner is working under a Chinese he 
cannot seem to accept the situation. He is 
restless, uneasy, his manner is that of a 
man who resents being commanded by an 
inferior. A third thing is that whenever a 
Chinese Christian church attempts a new 
experiment, a new method whereby it is 
hoped to fit it more closely into the lives 
of the people, the foreign missionary is apt 
to warn the Chinese that they are going to 
ruin the church; and thus he prevents the 
experiment. 

“These well-meaning foreigners make 
speeches declaring that the church must 
become indigenous, they pass resolutions 
in favor of it. Theoretically they are with 
us but when it comes to actual practice 
they are afraid of any church which is not 
a duplicate of an American or a Danish 
or an English church. We should have an 
indigenous church in China today; we 
should have had it long ago. But we must 
wait a long while yet if every attempt of 
the Chinese at pioneering is to be blocked 
by the foreigners still in control of the 
situation.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The eighth and last article 
in Mr. Selden’s missionary series will appear in an 
early issue. 
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THIS BOOKLET 


~ ~ reveals secrets of 
beautifying the home 
and wardrobe ~ ~ ~ 


199 ways of applying the charm of 
color described and illustrated. Dull, 
faded costumes and home decora- 
tions can now be transformed quickly 
and easily into fashion’s newest 
novelties. 


Special sections on the simpler way 
of tinting and the new art of changing 
a color with the aid of Putnam No- 
Kolor Bleach. 


SEND 10¢ 


to cover postage 
and handling 








Free Sample 
Package 
included of 
Dye (specify 
color) or No- 
Kolor Bleach. 


Address Dept. B 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes, Quincy, IIl. 


PUTNAM 
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for Tinting or Dyeing 
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am. BeaNurse 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train beginners, practical nurses, 
mothers and religious workers by 
fascinating home-study method. 

Endorsed by physicians. 
EARN WHILE LEARNING 
Thousands of successful grad- 
uates. If you are over 18 write 
for free catalog and 32 Sample 
sson Pages. Money-back agree- 
ment. Nurses’ full equipment 
included. Established 27 years. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 














If You Are A 


WOMAN 


Who would like to earn $25.00 to $50.00 per 
week in your spare time doing some introduc- 
tory work for me write today and get full 
information about the Wonder Box. I have 
the best little money maker in captivity. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT.80-W PITTSBURGH, PA. 














BE A TEA ROOM HOSTESS 







Earn a splendid income—enjoy your work! 


Excellent opportunities open in tea rooms, 
coffee shops, motor inns, and cafeterias every- 
where for Hostesses, Managers and other well 
paid executives. One student writes:—‘* On the 
strength of your recommendation I have just 
been made hostess of the Tea Room at the 
Cosmos Club.”” Write today for particulars. 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. A J-576 Washington, D. C. 
















Make Rooms Attractive 
Hang up photos and prints with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads— Steel Points 
Easily inserted with the fingers 


For framed pictures, mirrors, etc., use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10¢ pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 












Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 


field; fine living; quick advancement. 


Our methods 


endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 


BOO 


K. ‘Your Big Opportunity.’"” LEWIS HOTEL 


TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room AJ-597, Washington, D. C. 
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T HAS never been a secret. CONSTANT COMFORT and CONSTANT 
STYLE shoes have always been genuine “turns.” But from NOW on, 
in addition to the trade-mark, every pair of our shoes will also show 
on the sole this symbol of excellence, hallmark of the Goodyear 

Turned process of shoe construction, because you ought to know—are en- 
titled to know—Aow your shoes are made as well as who makes them. 


WV WV 


GOODYEAR GOODYEAR McKAY = 
WELT TURNED SEWED WAY 


These are marks for the five accepted methods of shoe manufaéture—shown 


here so that you may distinguish the Goodyear Turned from the marks’ 


used to designate the others 






No. 157 
One-strap pump of gen- 
uine Ruby* kidskin, or 
Patent Leather side cut- 
out, covered Cuban heel. 


No. 123 
Two-strap of genuine 
Ruby* kidskin or Patent 
Leather Rubber heel. 


*In the manufacture of their kid- 

skin shoes, the makers of CONSTANT 

Comrortand CONSTANT STYLEshoes 

4 only the pequine Ruby brand of 

black sleet id leather, manufac- 

tured by John R. Evans & Company 
of Camden, 





TRADE MAmE BG US OAT Ore 


‘A Foot of Comfort Means Miles of Happiness’’ 


ONSTANT COMFORT & GonsTANT STILE Shoes 
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Look for one of these 
trade-marks and the 
“‘GoodyearTurned’’sym- 
bol on the sole of every 
CONSTANT COMFORT or Name : = _ 
CONSTANT STYLE shoe 







In addition to our nationally 
known maker’s trade-mark, all 
our CONSTANT COMFORT and 
CONSTANT STYLE shoes will 
soon bedr, on the soles, this 
Identification Mark indicating 
the Goodyear Turned process 
of manufaéture, by which they 
have always been made. 








Here and abroad the most flexible, fashionable, and expensive shoes have 
always been made by the “turn” process. It requires more skilled work 
and more expert workers than any other. A single sole, adroitly sewed 
close to the edge, deftly turned and finished! 


Many Ault-Williamson workers are of the third generation of turned-shoe 
craftsmen. Today ours is the largest factory in America devoted exclusively 
to the making of women’s comfort and semi-dress Goodyear Turned shoes. 
They are high-value shoes sold at a low price-range—the shoes with the 
7 famous points of style and comfort. (See coupon below.) 


For you—for every woman—there are types and patterns of CONSTANT 
COMFORT or CONSTANT STYLE shoes which will give constant foot-ease 
and satisfaction —at prices ranging from $3.50 to $7.50. Ask your dealer 
for them. 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY 


Factory & Eastern Sales Division: Auburn, Maine 
Western Sales Division: 416 North 12th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 









No. 518 


Three-button cut-out 
pomp of genuine Ruby* 
idskin or Patent Leather gm 
with rubber heel. 


No. 159 
Cut-out lace pump of 
genuine Ruby* kidskin 

or Patent Leather. 

Rubber heel. 











AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY—‘Dept. A-8 

(Please address the nearest office) 
ad Gentlemen: 1 would like to know more about the 7 
famous style and nit features of your shoes, and.also 
where I can buy them. 





Address 
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One view of the Gold Medal 
Kitchen where every batch 
of Gold Medal Flour is 
Kitchen-tested before it goes 


A new advance 
in the art of baking 
—Kitchen-tested Flour 


Blitz Torte—A luscious dessert for special occasions. 


Gold Medal Kitchen. 


Says a Husband! “A bride 
next door is a convert to Gold 
Medal Kitchen-tested Flour. 
Her husband says she never 
baked anything fit to eat until 
she began to ‘use Gold Medal.” 

Mrs. E. L. KEISER, Oberlin, Ohio 


GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 


More than 2,000,000 women now 
eliminate 50% of the cause of baking 
failures—this new way 


No Uneasiness! “1 am never 
uneasy about the results because 
with Gold Medal Kitchen-tested 
Flour there i is no failure. The fact 
that it is an all-purpose flour 
makes it easy to recommend.” 
Mrs. JoHN ZikA, Edwardsville, Il. 





One of the unusual recipes created in the 
Kitchen-tested Flour and Kitchen-tested recipes—perfect results always 


A Transformation! “A friend 
of mine tried Gold Medal Kitchen- 
tested Flour and her cakes which 
had always been heavy and coarse 
were light and fluffy.” 

Mrs. ANNA E. Gipps, Cleveland, Ohio 
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WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS 





WASHBURN'S 


GOLO MEDAL | 


GUARANTEEO 








@ Kitchen-tested 









to you 


oe it is proved before- 
hand that this “ Kitchen- 
tested” Flour will always “‘act”’ 
right in the oven—good cooks 
are experiencing many new 
thrills et their baking—while 
the chances of less experienced 
cooks for perfect baking results 
have actually been doubled. This 
is why. 


Recently chemists and cooking 
experts, working together, found 
that flour is 50% of the cause of 
baking failures. 


They discovered that while 
chemists’ tests might prove two 
batches of the same brand of 
flour exactly alike chemically, 
these two batches might act en- 
tirely different in your oven— 
bring fine results in one case and 
spoil a good recipe another time. 


That is why we, some time ago, 
inaugurated the now famous 
“Kitchen-test”’ for Gold Medal 
Flour. Every time one of our 
mills turns out a batch of flour, 
we bake cakes, pastries, biscuits, 
breads—everything—from this 
batch according to standard 
recipes. Unless each batch bakes 
to* standard, the flour is sent 
back to be re-milled. 


This means.one flour for a// your 
baking. Over 2,000,000 women 
now know there is no better flour 
for cakes and pastries. Why pay 
more? 


Money Back Guarantee 
Last year we re-milled more 
than five million pounds of 
Gold Medal Flour. Our 
chemists reported it per- 
fect, but it didn’t act right 
in our test kitchen ovens. 
























MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, SSSCAGO, 
LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL, OGDE 


— Copyr. 1927, Washburn Crosby Company 












MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 
Dept. 283, Minneapolis, Minn. 


O Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested’’ Recipes. (It is understood that; 1 may, at 
any time, send for new recipes free.) 


0 Please send me selected samples of ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested’’ Recipes—FREE. 


August, 1927 


So, today, every sack of Gold 


Medal Flour that comes into 
your home is “Kitchen-tested”’ 
before you receive it. The words 
“Kitchen-tested”” are stamped 
on the sack. 


We guarantee not only that Gold 
Medal is a light, fine, snow- 
white flour. We also guarantee 
that it will always act the same 
way in your oven. Your money 
refunded if it doesn’t. 


Special—for the South 


Gold Medal Flour (plain or self- 
rising) for our Southern trade 
is milled in the South at our 
Louisville mill. Every batch is 
“ Kitchen-tested”’ with Southern 
recipes before it goes to you. 


Special offer 
“ Kitchen-tested”’ Recipes 


Recipes we use in testing Gold Medal 
Flour are rapidly becoming recognized 
standards. We have printed these 
“ Kitchen-tested” Recipes on cards and 
filed them in neat wooden boxes. Handy 
for you in your kitchen. 

We will be glad to send you one of the 
new Gold Medal Home Service Recipe 
Boxes, complete with recipes, for only 
$1.00 (less than this service actually 
costs us). Twice as many recipes as in 
original box. Just send coupon with 
check, money order, or plain dollar bill. 
(This offer is good only if you live in 
the United States.) 

If you prefer to see first what 
the recipes are like, we will be 
glad to send selected samples, 
including Blitz Torte—FREE. 
Check and mail the coupon for 
whichever you desire. 





Send coupon now. A new 
delight awaits you. 
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N the treatment 
of summer com- 
plaint and minor stomach ail- 
ments, leading baby specialists 
everywhere use barley water. 
When your physician specifies 
barley water, make it with Robin- 
son’s “Patent” Barley. The stand- 
ard of mothers and doctors for 
over three generations. Milled so 
fine that it requires only twenty to 
thirty minutes’ boiling. In tightly 
sealed tins—at all drug stores. 


ROBINSON’S 


“*PATENT”’ 


BARLEY 
Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your name and address, 
to The Curtis Publishing Company, 918 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I will bring you full details about how 
you, as our subscription representative, 
have an opportunity to make $5 or $10 a 
week extra in your spare time! 
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ENJOY YOUR WORK! "iecoeeede ‘of 
openings in big hotels for women to act as 
Hostess. Fascinating, uncrowded field that 
develops charm and personality. One stu- 
dent writes: ‘‘ I am hostess and manager of 
~an apartment house in a fashionable section— 
salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment 
for my girls and self.’ Write for FREE BOOK. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
P) Sta. AJ-501 Washington, D. C. 


YOUNG 
ele OC OE 
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This spring’s hatch, fully grown. 

Guaranteed to learn to talk. My 
booklet, ‘‘Parrot Care,’’ explains 
simple secret of training good talk- 
ers, and why some. parrots never 
talk. 10c or free with orders, Guar- 
anteed live delivery anywhere in 
U.S. Price $12.00, express prepaid. 
M.E. BOGLE, Importer, San Antonio, Texas 


an inHeme Cooking! 


AW Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
ae 'G just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
i> making, candy-making give big profits. 


se How to cater, run profitable Tea Rooms, 
Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 

Make Money in your business or good positions. 
Write today for illus. free booklet, ‘Cooking for 
n School of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St. , Chicago 























Noselling or canvassing. Weteach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit. Limited offer. Write to- 
day. Artcraft Studios, Dept.D9, 3900Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Kf WEDDINGS 


'G/ Genuine Engraved Invitations, Announcements, 
Visiting Cards, etc. From the City of Culture. 
Finest Quality. Very low price. Write for samples. 


Pilgrim Studios, 11 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 


GO INTO BUSINESS Fe", Yourself 

Establish and oper- 
ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory”’ in your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women, Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
put it off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 


THREE DOLLARS PER HOUR 
IS YOURS) tating this gach and more in thett 
spare time. Write today for details and get our Free Stationery Offer. 
Individual Stationers, Inc., Corry, Pennsylvania, Department C. 
Wedding sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 

¥ Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 


L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1052 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


100 in script lettering, including two 
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The Professional Point of View 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Another thing that makes some of these 
organizers ask for large salaries is that 
they compute remuneration in terms of 
net income. If they have lived at home 
with parents or husbands, they have not 
paid for board and keep and so their up- 
keep has no more value in their eyes than 
has their time. Naturally, therefore, when 
they have to support themselves out of 
their earnings they count as income only 
the margin left over after food and rent are 
provided. They say with real grievance in 
their tone, as if the employer were re- 
sponsible: “‘But I haven’t a cent left. It 
costs all I make to live.”” The employer 
feels like retorting: ‘‘Well, what of it? 
Many a man spends his life doing no 
more.”’ Never so face to face with needs 
which must be met that they are grateful 
for any job that can supply them, these 
women will only yield up their leisure and 
ease if the returns are commensurate with 
what they abandon. It is a queer fact 
that those who need work do it for less 
than those who do not. 

It is, therefore, amazing that a woman 
whose board and lodging have always been 
“found” for her even occasionally gets a 
professional point of view regarding a 
salary. Perhaps no man who has expected 
from childhood to wrestle with the prob- 
lem of living expenses understands how 
difficult it is for the woman worker who 
has been ‘‘kept”’ all her life and can still 
be ‘‘kept”’ to figure her salary as anything 
but net. 

In the same way, these workers some- 
times resent the money their clothes cost. 
Said one of them to me: “But I would 
not need such nice clothes if I stayed at 
home. I have to spend half my salary for 
them.” There was, of course, some cause 
for her complaint, although I had heard 
her bewailing her lack of clothes the winter 
before. Yet what man complains because 
his job requires him to make a good ap- 
pearance? He charges off the necessity to 
overhead, and knows that he would be 
better paid if there were not equally well- 
qualified men waiting for his shoes. And 
yet again, how should these women have 
learned the necessity of spending part of 
an income to earn the rest of it? Volunteer 
work no more than home making teaches 
it. Even today I cannot refrain from re- 
sentment at the shrinkage in my net in- 
come caused by the charges for typing, 
correspondence, stamps, and stationery. 


salary is Not All 


ALARY alone, however, no matter how 

munificent, does not satisfy these non- 
professionals. For they consider the salary 
as just added unto the rewards hitherto 
given them for their volunteer work. Now 
the reward for their volunteer service was 
praise—generous, uncritical. This they 
expect to continue. But when an em- 
ployer pays cash he expects a return of 
good work as his due. He praises only 
what is beyond the bond. For anything 
less he has criticism. This the nonpro- 
fessional does not understand and suffers 
many unhappy moments accordingly: The 
praise not forthcoming, she sometimes 
skimps effort and becomes even less effi- 
cient than otherwise. If this is followed 
by reproof she is resentful, not realizing 
it is the employer’s right to evaluate what 
he has bought—her time and ability. 

It may seem strange to some that the 
woman working for pay, like the lawyer’s 
stenographer who has never done volun- 


’ teer work, should have the same nonpro- 


fessional point of view. Women who have 
never done a stroke of work in their lives 
for nothing have it. They ask for time off 
that no man would ask for—to do Christ- 
mas shopping or to go to the dentist or to 
meet a friend at the train. 

And yet, what should we expect? Like 
the lawyer’s clerk, they come from homes 
where their mothers have either done 


volunteer work or have the volunteer’s 
attitude toward the value of women’s 
work. Little does either dream that she is 
defrauding the employer and rendering 
the daughter unsuccessful. Neither has 
ever learned the obligation to deliver. 
How, then, are women to learn this 
obligation? How give this professional 
point of view to their daughters? In con- 
sidering these questions I run over in my 
mind some of the women in the business 
world who have acquired this professional 
point of view. I recall one in particular 
who came to business out of the Old 
South, with every prejudice against women 
“going out of the home” to overcome. 
She came into her first job timid, nervous, 
untrained. Today she is one of the most 
expert executive secretaries in the country 
and has acquired such a reputation for 
turning out trained workers that positions 
under her are sought by young college 
graduates. ‘‘How did you ever become 
so professional?’’ I asked her as she pi- 
loted me through her offices. ‘‘I had to,” 
she laughed. ‘It was learn or starve.” 


Failure and Success 


ND then I remembered another friend 
who faced one day the necessity ofearn- 
ing enough money to take care of herself 
and send her child to school. She had al- 
ways been gifted and ambitious. Her hus- 
band was a man of means, and sympathetic 
with her ambitions, which were great. She 
was elected chairman of a state organiza- 
tion and looked toward the Chautauqua 
platform or a career as a publicist. But 
when her term of office was up, the mem- 
bership in the organization had de- 
creased, the attendance at the annual 
meeting was small, and the program, ex- 
cept for her brilliant speeches, disappoint- 
ing. She was not offered reélection. And 
no wonder! She had traveled the circuit 
of her state making eloquent speeches, 
but she had not answered letters. She 
had outlined a good program of work and 
had’ never checked up on it. She had 
undertaken to secure some legislation and 
had never gone near the state capitol. 
Anything, everything was allowed to in- 
terfere with her job. And she failed in it. 
Then one day her husband lost his 
money and died, leaving her a boy in high 
school. To the surprise of all her friends, 
she took a position as proofreader in a 
local newspaper office. Today she edits 
a woman’s magazine. “It’s evident that 
you’ve found the kind of work you like,” 
I said to her. She understood at once 
that I supposed that to be the reason for 
her success. “It isn’t the kind of work,” 
she said. “It’s the way you do it. And 
when your son’s future is at stake all you 
need is a toe hold on some job. You’ll do 
it right whether you like it or not. Asa 
matter of fact, I hate an office.”’ 

Then I ran over in my mind the various 
employes I have had, and I noted that 
every one of those dependent upon her 
own efforts for bread and lodging had the 
professional point of view. In fact, I 
could not recall a single girl that lacked it 
who had to work for her living. 

Can it be that the necessity of working 
gives a woman a professional point of view, 
that need of a job gives it a money value, 
that fear of discharge breeds a sense of 
obligations? I do not know. But this I 
do say: It takes something more than 
work and a wage to give it to one. It re- 
quires an appreciation of the value of time 
and the cost of living. And any woman 
competing in the open labor market with- 
out it is decidedly handicapped. 

Sometimes I amuse myself by wonder- 
ing what would happen to the economy 
of the home, the upbringing of a genera- 
tion, women’s employment of their leisure, 
and volunteer social and welfare work if 
every girl in a single generation had for 
the space of two years’to support herself. 
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There’s a salty tang to these 
big, brown Planters Peanuts 
that makes them irresistible. 
Make sail for the nearest con- 
fectionery counter. Stow a 
glassine bag in your pocket. 
Look for Mr. PEANurtT on it. 
5c everywhere. “The Nickel 
Lunch.” 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Company 
U.S. A. and Canada 


PLANTERS 


SALTED PEANUTS 


Be aDental Assistant 


Earn $20-$35 a Week 


MEET patients, help dentist, keep rec- 
ords. Study at home in spare time, and 
prepare for this newly opened profitable 
field for women. Hundreds of success- 
fl students. Practice outfit included. 
Money back agreement. Free fascinat- 
\ ing booklet. Write for it today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 14- ‘K, 421 S. Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your inte resting book, ‘‘A Wonderful 
New Profession for Women.”’ 
Name.. 
Address 





















BECOME A NURSE 


HIS schvol will give you, in your 

own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
35 pages from course. Minimum age, 18. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


~~ 
High School Course 
e 
fi 2 Year simplified High School 
Course at home inside of 


twoyéars. Meetsallrequirementsforentrancetocollege 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HC-53 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 











You can complete this 











Veo a apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. Dresses, coats, 
corsets, underwear. Clever design- 
ing provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. Also, apparel 














_| for baby. Style Book sent j 
dress Dept. 51 
ME 3oesce hh Ave NEW ork 
st 






MANY average $75 a week showing women 
our eye-catching, money-saving line of im- 
ported and domestic fabrics. Large repeat sales. 
1000 samples and selling instructions furnished. 
Men and women wanted on either part or full 
time. Complete details free. Write. 

THE NATIONAL IMPORTING CO. 
Dept. V-29, 573 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
































Electric 


Refrigerator 


The Creation of 


General Electric 


H™ is a new development in elec- 

tricrefrigerators for the home that 
every person interested in a refrigerator 
will want to see—the creation of 
General Electric. 


It marks an entirely new conception of 
electric refrigeration. It marks an en- 
tirely mew type of icing unit—a type 
unlike any other you have ever seen. 


The entire mechanism of the General 
Electric Icing Unit is housed on top 
of the cabinet in:one hermetically 
sealed casing. (Note illustration.) That 
is al] the mechanism—none below the 
box. None in the basement. There are 
no pipes, no drains, no attachments. 


cA Simpler 
and Different 
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All bulky machinery is eliminated— 


virtually all servicing. Operating 


automatically, you need never touch it 
—never oil it. Current consumption is 
reduced to a minimum. 


The result of fifteen years 


of intensive research 

This new-day refrigerator embodies the 
best thought of the leading electrical 
research organization of the world. 

It has reduced electric refrigeration to 
a point of simplicity which makes it al- 
most as easy to Operate as an electric 
fan—and almost as portable. You may 
place it anywhere—move it anywhere. 
Just plug it into any electric outlet and 
it starts. 
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The General Electric Refrigerator—de- 
signed toaccommodate this revolution- 
ary icing unit—has distinct advantages. 
It can be installed anywhere. It main- 
tains a most uniform temperature. It 
needs no attention. It is unusually 
quiet. It is always clean because the 
circulation of air through the coils 


drives dust away—preventing it from 


settling. 


You will want to see this refrigerator. 
But, meanwhile, send for booklet No. 
7-J, which tells all about it, including 
the various sizes which are available. 


» »® » 
Electric Refrigeration Department 


of General Electric Company 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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In the black areas the U. S. Army tests 
found nearly 25% of drafted men suffer- 
ing from flat feet. Contrast this with the 
South where children more often go bare- 
foot or wear light, well-ventilated shoes. 
There only 5% to 10% were so crippled. 


NE-FOURTH of all the men in 

a great northern state crippled 

by flatfoot because in childhood 
they wore heavy, ill-fitting shoes! 


That is just one appalling fact 
disclosed by the Draft Boards’ tests 
during the late war. In Southern 
states where men had gone barefoot 
as children, or where light, well- 
ventilated shoes are generally worn, 
feet were much more nearly perfect. 

* * 


That is why many great specialists 
today endorse Keds for children. For 
Keds give barefoot comfort and freedom 
for natural development without bare- 
foot risks. Tetanus, infections, hook- 
worm have almost banished the other- 
wise healthful barefoot custom. Keds 
bring it back for every child. 

Physicians know that neither athletic 
ability and physical soundness in men, 
nor graceful carriage in women can be 
had if feet are deformed in childhood. 
They recommend that children wear 
shoes like Keds as much as possible so 
that feet may grow straight, flexible, 
springy. * 


Keds come in all popular styles—high 
and low—for every member of the fam- 
ily. Uppers of light, strong canvas. Soles 
of specially chosen rubber, with Feltex 
inner soles to keep feet cool. Costing 
$1.25 to $4.50 a pair, Keds often cut 
dollars from the summer shoe bill. Be sure 
to get the genuine Keds made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not AOC 
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Why Southern children 


usually have better feet 
than their Northern 







“Tf children run free, either barefoot or 
with light, loose, well-ventilated shoes, 
they will have little trouble with bunions, 
corns, flatfoot or lameness,” says a 


famous specialist. That is why so many 
physicians recommend Keds. 





The “ROYAL TREAD” 
An unusually rugged Keds model with 
tough, molded sole for indoor or outdoor 
wear. Great anti-slipping qualities. In 
white or brown. 





unless the name Keds is on the shoe 
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EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
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“3 HEN every family kept a cow and hung the milk in 
: the well—when every one had a garden—when no- 
thing was known about germs or bacteria—they gave 


little thought to the problems of freshness in food. 


ADADIAAAM 





Now when millions of people live in cities—when our food 
has .to be transported many miles— 
when we know that germs and _bac- 
teria lurk everywhere—we. need to 
think much about the freshness and 
cleanness of the food we eat. 

The things we’ve learned. 
We've learned a lot of things our 
grandmothers didn’t know about. And 
in our better knowledge, what a lot 
of prejudice we have thrown away! 
Our grandmothers had prejudice 
against food in cans. 
But we now know, 
on the word of the | 
greatest scientific au- 
thorities, that food in 
sealed cans is as good 
and safe and whole- | 
some as food can be. | 
We 


does no damage to the food. 


know the can 
We s & 
know, on the contrary, that the sealed i. a 4 << * 
can ia a guarantee of freshness, and 4 adh ” " 
purity and cleanliness. 5 ; 

We need to know particularly that Befo 
the milk we use is pure and clean. ; 
We do know that Evaporated Milk, 
sterilized in sealed cans is always pure 
and absolutely clean. It is one of the modern accomplishments 
through which science has given us, in the cities, as pure, clean 
food as we could have if all of us still lived on the farm. 

What it is. Evaporated Milk is pure milk. Nothing is 
added to preserve it. Not a thing is taken from it but some of the 
water which is the greater part of all milk. All the food qualities 
of the milk are kept in it. None of them is harmed in any way. 

Always fresh and sweet and absolutely clean. The 
milk is produced under the supervision of experts on farms in 
the best dairying sections of America. It is received in sanitary 
plants in the country within a few hours after it comes from the 


cow—while it is fresh and 











re Cities 


Were Built 


containers and sterilized—protected from everything that can 


impair its freshness and sweetness and purity. In this condition 





it comes to your pantry—fresh and sweet and absolutely clean. 

With better richness. 8714% of natural cow’s milk is water. 
The remaining 124% is composed of butterfat (cream), milk 
sugar, proteins and mineral salts. 60% 
of the water of cow’s milk is removed 
in making Evaporated Milk. The 
food (solid) content of Evaporated 
~ Milk is, therefore, more than twice as 
sa ~~ great as in ordinary milk. And every 
drop of Evaporated Milk contains a// the 


food elements of milk. 








There is no cream 
line. The cream never 
separates. It stays in 
the milk. Evaporated 
Milk is ever skim- 


med milk. It is always 














more-than-double 





rich in butterfat and 
also in the bone and tissue - building 
substances—in all the elements which 
make milk Nature’s most perfect food. 

For every use. 
need milk, Evaporated Milk will detter 
fill the need. 


Wherever you 


In cream soups, for 
creaming vegetables, for sauces and 
gravies, in breads and cakes, in cocoa, 
iced or hot—wherever you use milk 
—Evaporated Milk serves as nothing 
Evaporated Milk 


serves in place of cream for coffee, 


else will serve. 
in ice creams, for desserts—wherever you need cream (single or 
double). The adaptability of Evaporated Milk to every milk 
and cream use will be an astonishing revelation that will 
surprise you and delight you. 

The modern cream and milk supply. Undiluted Evapo- 
rated Milk serves in place of cream—at less than half the cost 
of cream. It can be diluted to suit any milk need, and costs less 
than ordinary milk. You can buy it from grocers everywhere. The 
supply on your pantry shelf is always fresh and sweet and absolutely 
clean—equal to every need you have for cream and milk. It 


is the modern cream and milk supply for everybody, for every use. 


Letus send you our free 





sweet. It is carefully tested 


Thecream beginsto 
separate as soon as 
the milk comes 
from the cow. 


for purity and cleanliness. 
Then part of the water is 


removed—it is concentrated. 







Finally, it 1s put in air-tight PROTEIN 
SALTS .\f 
FAT 
SUGAR 
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(SOLIDS) 


In Evaporated Milk 
the cream never 
separates——it is 
kept in the milk. 


booklets telling you more 
about the good qgual- 
ities and varied uses 


of Evaporated Milf. 


PROTEIN 
SALTS 
sla FAT 
i SUGAR ey aa 7 
EVAPORATED MILK formers 
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cA Wet Sunday Morning 


(The down-pouring rain is drip- 
ping from the eaves of Travelers’ 
Rest, the roadside refreshment stand 
of Farmer Corntossel, under the 
spreading horse-chestnut tree in 
front of the ancestral home. The 
gasoline pump looks pale and dilute and 
melancholy. The blackboard, whereupon 
were writien Hot Docs 10c and HOME- 
MADE DOUGHNUTS, 7s washed as blank as 
the face of a witness for the defense. For 
two hours nothing has passed except two 
hours and a half. The Corntossel Family, 
consisting of Farmer Corntossel and Mrs. 
Corntossel, Alice, Joyce, Williamand Henry 
Corntossel and Cousin Frank’s oldest boy, 
are huddled in the small building, disconso- 
late. It has rained for the past three Sun- 
days, just like this. In expectation of a big 
and busy day with the tourists, there is a 
large stock on hand, including perishables. 
Farmer Corntossel peers out at the leaden 
skies and speaks—hopelessly :) 


RANKIE, you kin run along home, I 

guess. Looks like this rain would 

keepupall day. . .. What?... 
My goodness, a little rain wouldn’t hurt 
younone. Why, when I was your age—oh, 
so that’s what it is, eh? Well, all right. 
Mother, give Frankie a dish of that ice 
cream. It’ll spoil. We won’t do no busi- 
ness today. This is the third Sunday. A 
fellow could make more money farming. 
Fill a quart carton and let Frankie take it 
home to his ma. Well, what’s the 
use keeping the ice cream just to melt and 
spoil, mother? Besides, you got too much 
salt in it. Of course it would have done 
well enough if business had been good— 
these tourists don’t know the difference. 
Djever see such weather? Third Sunday 
it’s rained ina row. . . What’s that? 
Oh, go ahead! If you children want to eat 
up all the profits of the business, go on! 
Dish out the ice cream to ’em, mother. 
Fill ’°em up on it. But if it makes ’em 
thirsty, they can drink water. Mean? 
Who’s mean? I don’t want to be mean. 
Am I mean? Me? How d’ye mean, I’m 
mean? I said they could have all the 
ice cream they wanted, didn’t I? Yes, 
and hot dogs if they want ’em. What 
good are hot dogs after they’re once 
warm? I wouldn’t eat a hot dog myself, 
not if I was starving. Look at it rain now! 
I hope if any fool tourist comes out in this 
weather he’ll get drowned. Say, there 
must be something the matter with any- 
body’s head if he stays in a climate like 
this. Born here? Yes, but I couldn’t help 
it, could I? 

Sure, eat up the pop corn if you want it, 
girls! Eat the mustard and the candy and 
the ham and the doughnuts and pie and 
everything. Idon’tcare! I wouldn’t have 
built this shack if so many fool tourists 
hadn’t stopped here asking for milk and 
doughnuts. 

Tourists! Why, if a tourist came along 
now I’d shoot him! I’d—I’d—well of all 
things! There’s a car stopping here! Lord 
sake, don’t eat all those hot dogs and 
things—the car is jam full of people. 
They’re beckoning to me. Here, quick! 
Gimme that umbrella! 

(Two minutes later.) Eat all the hot 
dogs and everything! This shack comes 
down tomorrow! I won’t have such an 
eyesore on my property. They can take 
away this old gas pump too. What? 
What did them tourists want? They 
wanted to borrow some chains, because 
they were afraid of skidding. Look at it 
rain! Hope they drown—darn ’em! 

—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


Ballade of the Mauve Nineties 


HREE times ten years have jostled by 
Since Gibson girls were all the go; 
We look askance, jazz-haunted fry, 
At many songs we used to know; 
After the Ball sounds prim and slow; 
Even Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-Ay 
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No longer seems 
quite apropos; 
How queer and quaint - 

they seem today! 


We knew that horse cars 
could not fly; 
We spoke of social 
“‘belle”’ and 
66 beau ’ . 
In that great era-not-so- 
dry’, 
The,melodrammer 
thrilled us, though 
We later scrapped its gloom and glow 
For super-film and sex-charged play. 
Time dealt our pets a dusty blow; 
How queer and quaint they seem today! 


Puffed sleeves looked right, we don’t 
know why, 
And parties were not meant to “‘throw’’; 
The singing waiters used to cry 
At Break the News to Mother’s woe 
(To Pilsen’s free and amber flow) 
When derby hats were still thought gay 
And standing collars choked us so. 
How queer and quaint they seem today! 


ENVOY 


When sheik and flapper older grow, 
Three decades hence, someone will say 
Of us and all our passing show, 
‘‘How queer and quaint they seem to- 
day!’’ —ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


Friendship’s Sequel 


AUGUST 


“T’m so glad to have met you, Mrs. 
Feathery. Congenial company means so 
much at a summer resort like this.”’ 


SEPTEMBER 


““So sorry to be going. I feel as though 
I’d known you for ages. Well, it won’t be 
long before we see each other in town.” 





A PERMANENT WAVE 





OCTOBER 


“T must call up Mrs. 
Feathery and have her 
here for an afternoon 
bridge or something.” 


NOVEMBER 


‘“‘Here’s another 
month gone by and I 
haven’t called up Mrs. 
Feathery. Still, for that 
matter, she hasn’t called 
up me.” 


DECEMBER 


““T suppose I ought to have Mrs. Feath- 
ery here at the house sometime, but 
there’s so much to do with the holidays 
coming on ——” 


JANUARY 


“Oh, I meant to have sent Mrs. Feath- 
ery a Christmas card. Still, she didn’t 
send me any.” 


FEBRUARY 


“T saw that Mrs. Feathery downtown 
in one of the stores today, but I don’t 
think she saw me.” 


MARCH 


“Henry, what was the name of that 
woman we met up in the country last 
summer?” 


The American Home 


From Pioneer Days to the Present and Future 


NE room and the old swimmin’ hole. 
Two rooms and a pail. 
Three rooms and a washtub. 
Five rooms and a built-in kitchen tub. 
Seven rooms and a zinc-lined bathtub. 
Five rooms and a porcelain tub. 
Two rooms, kitchenette and bath. 
One room, breakfast nook and shower. 
One room with bathing nook. 








THE INS AND OUTS OF THE SHORT-SKIRT PROBLEM— 
OR, PERHAPS, THE INS AND OUTS OF A GREAT CITY 








Fairy Tales for Little Radio 
Fans 


INDERELLA, from her place 

at the kitchen window, saw 
the family coach drive off with 
; her mother and her two haughty 
sisters inside. ‘Now for it,”’ she laughed. 
“If I can’t go to the ball, I can bring the 
ball to me!” 

_ Darting up the basement stairs to the 
living room, she tuned in on the radio and 
soon was dancing happily to the jazzy 
strains of Those Red Hot Blues. (Broad- 
cast from the ballroom through Station 
WOOF.) 


“Fee-fo-fum!’’ bellowed the Giant in a 
perfectly terrible voice. He was not to be 
fooled or put off. 

“Aha!” he cried, extracting Jack from 
the cupboard. “I was sure somebody was 
here. Now, then—the question is, Can 
you tell me what’s the matter with this 
radio set? The repair men, for some fool- 
ish reason, are afraid to come to the castle, 
and when I try to fix the darn thing my- 
self, I only make it worse.” 

So Jack took the Giant’s radio all 
apart. ... When he put it together again, 
he twisted the dial and—what do you 
think? He got London! 

The Giant was so tickled that he gave 
Jack a magic hen which laid a new tube 
every day. 


The Good Fairy was about to punish 
the wicked stepmother. 

“Listen and hear your fate,” she said 
sternly. “Henceforth you shall have 
nothing but water to wash in and water 
to drink.” 

“Pooh!” cried the wicked stepmother. 

“Every time you speak a toad shall 
jump out of your mouth.” 

“Bah!’’—and a toad jumped out. 

““And’’—here the Good Fairy paused 
for dramatic effect—‘‘no matter how ex- 
pensive a super-set you buy, you'll get 
nothing over your radio but static.” 

At which the wicked stepmother went 
down and was counted out. 


So Goldielocks went from room to room 
in the little house and saw three radio sets. 
The first set was too big, and the second 
was too little, but the third was just righi. 
Pretty soon she heard voices. The three 
bears had come in. 

“‘Somebody’s been monkeying with my 
radio,”’ said the Big Bear in a big, roaring 
voice. 

‘And somebody’s been fussing with my 
radio,” said the Middle-Sized Bear in a 
middle-sized voice. 

“Yes, and somebody’s been fooling with 
my radio, too,” cried the Baby Bear in a 
teeny-tiny voice. “‘And here ——”’ 

But Goldielocks had jumped through 
an open window. Child though she was, 
she was old enough to know the enormity 
of her offense, and what comes of fooling 
with a radio set in the owner’s absence. 


The Prince, approaching the enchanted 
castle, kad to pass through a thick, high 
hedge. All at once, when close to the castle 
wall, his foot caught in something and he 
fell. 

“Oh,” he cried, as he picked himself 
up, “I’ve broken her ground wire. Well— 
no use taking chances with what she might 
say when she woke and found it out.” 

So, stepping with greatest caution, the 
Prince backed through the hedge the way 
he had come, leaving Sleeping Beauty 
unkissed and resting comfortably. 

' —- ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


Oh, for Blissful Unconsciousness ! 


HE long-winded after-dinner speaker 
kept on and on. Everybody was com- 
pletely disgusted. 
Finally the chairman stood up, hoping 
to attract the speaker’s attention and to 
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BOTTLED CARBONATED DRINKS 
alone or in delhcious combinations 


EALLY, it’s amazing the number 
of dainty combinations you can 
make with bottled carbonated bever- 
ages. Not only sparkling, cool 
punches, and other drinks with that 
piquant tangy taste...... but 
wonderful salads and frozen desserts 
which delight the eye and palate. 


It’s quite the thing nowadays to 
order by the case, just as regularly as 
you buy groceries. Keep a few bottles 
on ice, always ready for emergencies. 





SPONSORED BY 


Send for 
This Booklet— 


pte 10c (coin or stamps) for 





“‘Recipesfor Housewifeand Hostess.” 

Frozen desserts, delicious punches, The ves a BOTTLER 

dainty salads, A.B.C.B.,873 Bond in | your town 
Building, Washington, D.C. 





Bottled Carbonated Beverages 


These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names . . . tonics in New England... 
soda water in Dixie... soda pop in the Mid West . . . soft drinks in the Far West ...and we all 
know thegingerales. Call them what you will, butdrink your fill—they’regood and good for you! 
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stop him. Seeing this was in vain, he 
angrily raised his gavel and brought it 
down forcibly—on the head of his next- 
seat neighbor, who in utter boredom had 
reclined upon the table. 

A moment later, still half conscious, the 
one who was struck looked up dazedly and 
called out: ‘‘ Please hit me again, brother, 
I can still hear him.” 

—Roy A. BRENNER. 


Disillusion 


ED in the spring, he vows in glee, 
“My wife is all the world to me!” 

Then he admits, in early fall, 
“The world’s a small place, after all!” 
—CAROLYN WELLS. 


The Feline School of Griticism 


T HER best she is only a form of 
flattery.” 

“Meaning, my dear?” 

**Just imitation.” 


—ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


The OrystalGazer Solves aProblem 


HE girl with the gum in her mouth 

sought the crystal gazer. Between 
vigorous chews at her permanent cud, she 
sought information about the future. Spe- 
cifically, she longed to know what kind of 
man she was destined to marry. As the 
wizard bent to his magic sphere, nothing 
was heard save the beating of the girl’s 
heart and the rhythmic click-click of her 
teeth. 

“The Fates,” finally announced the seer, 
“are kind. For each one they have a 
suitable mate. Your hero will materialize 
at a hot-dog stand and you will recognize 
him because he will be vigorously plying 
a toothpick. Speak to him before he 
jumps on the automatic weighing machine 
in an attempt to learn his weight free of 
charge. 


“All is not gold that glitters,” 
the pessimist warily. 

“No, but it might be platinum,” said 
the optimist cheerily. 


quoted 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the Home JouRNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the September issue 
before it is “sold out."” We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received.] 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
NEw York: 366 Madison Avenue 
CuicaGo: 231 S. La Salle Street 
Detroit: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
Boston: 30 State Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 1 Montgomery Street 
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Absorb quickly-Wear well- 


Peop.e these days know how to live a leisurély, 
gracious life in the country. . . . Fine estates 
in the Berkshires and at Newport, in the Adi- 
tondacks and Maine, many delightful places 
everywhere, testify to a keen appreciation and 
enjoyment of sports, congenial company, and comfort. 





The mistress of a really well-equipped modern country house 
is concerned with every particular of entertaining. And most 
important among the luxurious details to which she gives care- 
ful attention are bath salts, soaps, toilet waters, face cloths, 
towels and bath mats for the splendid bathrooms of her country 
transion. Cannon towels and bath mats have the air of belong- 
ing in immaculate, decorative bathrooms. Women accustomed 
to the finest household linens choose them instinctively. With 
the sensible economy of the well-to-do, they are glad to find 
high quality at most reasonable prices. 


Other housekeepers on a grand scale, many of the famous 
hotels of America, appreciate the merits of Cannon. towels. 
They know that the good looks and the luxuriousness of these 





The Cannon ‘Flying Dolphin” 
turkish towel 
Retails for about $2 
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Cost less 
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excellent towels are in keeping with the finest 
appointments. Their shrewd business sense 
tells them that in every sense Cannon towels 
are a good investment. . . . The original cost- 
price is less than for any other towels of equal 
quality. The service is eminently satisfactory—they wear 
wonderfully well and withstand constant laundering. 





Ask to see a selection of Cannon towels appropriate for 
“cottages” and camps. Great marvelous bath towels, with 
whales and dolphins to add a picturesque finish to the daily 
swim! Handy little huck towels and small sized turkish towels 
too. Big bath mats. Capacious bath sheets. Whatever colors* 
suit your fancy. All white, plain stripes or unusual designs— 
as you prefer. . . . Cannon towels and bath mats are on sale 
in good stores everywhere, priced from 25c to $3.50. 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


*Note: A// colors in Cannon towels and bath mats are guaranteed 
absolutely colorfast. 
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Wake up = your gums! 


Stir them to life and health! 


You can do it with brushing, with massage, and with IPANA Tooth Paste 


VEN in summer, when we revel 

in the outdoor play that keeps 

us physically fit, our gums get 
no relief from the year-round life of 
ease and luxury that keeps them dull 
and dormant! 


For our food is too soft—it yields too 
easily to our teeth and gums. These 
smooth ices, these rich creams and 
flaky pastries so alluring to warm- 
weather appetites are stripped of all 
roughage, all coarse material. They 
have lost the power to stir and to in- 
vigorate our gums as hard, fibrous food 
once did. 

Robbed of exercise, our gums are 
lulled into a lethargy. They become 
soft, weak and sensitive—prey to those 
gingival troubles that attack so many 
thousands today. 


How “pink tooth brush” comes— 
and how Ipana and massage correct it 


Sometimes a tiny weak spot in the gum 
wall gives way, and ‘‘pink tooth brush”’ 
appears—as the forerunner, perhaps, 
of some stubborn gum trouble to 
come. Take care immediately. Start 
to build your gums back to sound, per- 
fect health. 


If you speak to your dentist, the 
chances are that he will 
recommend massage of 
the gums—the modern 
way to supply the 
stimulation that our 
food denies to our 
gums. Probably, too, 
































‘To these modern foods of ours—so soft, so creamy, so 
enticing—dentists trace these troubles of the gums so fash- 
zonably prevalent today. Too easily eaten—and often too 
quickly eaten—our food fails to provide the exercise that 


keeps teeth and gums in health. 








True, you cannot easily 
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change your habits of eating— 
but with Ipana and massage 7 PY RS RO PE 
twice a day you can do much to 
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offset the damage that modern 
food brings to your gums. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S 87 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


IPAN 








he will vouch for the benefits of Ipana 
Tooth Paste, for Ipana has been demon- 
strated to over 50,000 members of the pro- 
fession. In fact, the dentists of America, 
through their professional recommen- 
dations, first gave Ipana its start toward 
the nation-wide success it has made. 


And its use is so simple in technique 
—so effective in results! Just massage 
your gums lightly with the brush and 
Ipana after the usual cleaning with 
Ipana—or, if at first your gums are sen- 
sitive, rub them gently with Ipana on 
your fingertips. This friction will rouse 
the dormant circulation within the gum 
walls and speed a copious supply of 
fresh, clean blood to nourish the de- 
pleted tissues. And because of its con- 
tent of ziratol, a valuable antiseptic 
and hemostatic, Ipana will help to 
strengthen and to harden your gums, 
rendering them more resistant to the 
onsét of disease and infection. 


Start with a full-sized tube 
from your druggist 


Ipana has a delightful taste and a cool, 
refreshing flavor. Ipana will make your 
teeth cleaner, whiter and more brilliant. 
The ten-day tube the coupon brings will 
quickly prove these things. 


But a full-size tube from your druggist, 
containing over a hundred brushings, 
makes the better test of Ipana’s power to 
help your gums. So give Ipana the full 
month’s trial—then you can fairly 
decide if it is the tooth paste you 
wish to adopt for life. 


Tooth Paste 






































